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O the master of mural painting, this panel 

in Norton Hall is “‘a portrayal of the spirit 

of the men who labor in the process of pro- 
ducing grinding wheels.” ‘To the shop man, how- 
ever, it is merely “a mixing room.” Here, with 
knowledge gained by long experience and scientific 
formulae, are mixed these master tools—grinding 
wheels. 


Today, when the metal worker employs a grinding 
wheel, he uses not the crude, carelessly formed 
natural grindstone, but a definite tool, manufac- 
tured with the same care as a fine gauge; a tool 
that increases production, reduces costs, minimizes 
friction and adds safety as well as long life to our 
modern mechanisms. 


Precision and rapid production make exacting 
demands upon the producers of grinding wheels. 
The world’s requirements cannot be met by a 
single abrasive nor by one process. And to meet 
these innumerable requirements, scientists pio- 


COMPANY 


Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 


Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


neered the way in world-wide quests for the proper 
substances, and with the aid of the electric furnace 
made these native materials of the most service 
to man. 


Yesterday, the machinist ordered a “grinding 
wheel.” Today, he specifies his grinding opera- 
tion. He demands a wheel that will give him the 
most perfect cutting action on the metal to be 
worked, or under whatever conditions may exist. 
And, in the making of his wheel, scientific con- 
sideration will be given to the size and form of the 
abrasive grain, the proper bonding, the shape, the 
diameter and size of the wheel—all based upon 
the particular work at hand, the speed at which 
the wheel is to be operated, and the sveed of work 
when it is revolving. 

To meet the world’s need for this great variety, 
thousands of formulae are evolved from practical 
experiences of technical men in laboratories and 
engineers afield. 


Refractories~Floor 
and Stair Tiles 


SS SO 
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Low Cost Power for Your Plant in Southern California 


Surveys by foremost industrial engineers, market and financial analysts and business 
economists, show impressive and conclusive advantages to industry in Southern California. 
Your own investigation will prove to you that here is the most profitable location for 
your Pacific Coast plant. 


Southern California Edison Company is ready—waiting to deliver direct to your plant, 
anywhere you may locate it within the 55,000 square miles served by this company, all 
the electric power you want, at very low rates. 


To keep pace with the growth of industry in Southern California, this company has an 
approved program of 1929 development involving an expenditure of $29,000,000. This 
will make a total investment of more than $320,000,000 in the generating and distrib- 
uting system of Southern California Edison Company. 


Production costs are lower in Southern Transportation facilities by rail, water, 
California. The largest concentrated a air and motor are unsurpassed. Plant 
market on the Pacific Coast, with high- > Investment is minimized by equable 
est buying power, is at your very door. climate. Labor conditions are ideal. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Why a Swede Bought a Swamp 


It was not what you’d call a beau- 
tiful piece of real estate that B. G. 
Dahlberg and his associates looked 
over and decided to purchase one day 
back in 1925. A flat, desolate tract, 
partly covered with water, with a soil 
black as pitch and almost as sticky 
when you tried to pull one foot after 
another through the muck. 


But these men knew what they 
were doing. They were assured by 
government authorities and by most 
competent engineers and sugar ex- 
perts that the swamp could readily be 
transformed into sugar plantations of 
tremendous productivity. The land, 
built up by centuries of lake overflow, 
deposit of silt and decay of vegetable 
matter, was known to be among the 
most fertile on earth, and ideal for the 
growing of sugar cane. 


The Southern Sugar Company has 
acquired 125,000 acres of these lands, 
in the Florida Everglades, border- 
ing Lake Okeechobee on the south. 
Through its own drainage and pump- 


DAHLBERG SUGAR 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





ing system in addition to that of the 
State, it has brought nearly 40,000 
acres under complete water control. 
It has constructed, and is operating 
at Clewiston,a sugarmill of 1,500 tons 
daily grinding capacity,and has a 
second mill of 600 tons daily capacity 
at Canal Point. The company has 
about 6,000 acres in cane, and plant- 
ing of additional acreage is rapidly 
going forward, with a large fleet of 
tractors working day and night pre- 
paring new land for seeding. Two 
railroads, the Atlantic Coast Line and 
the Florida East Coast Railroad, have 
recently built extensions through the 
Southern Sugar Company’s proper- 
ties, while Lake Okeechobee and 
canals connecting with the sea pro- 
vide water transportation. 

In short, the swamp purchase has 
resulted in a great new industrial de- 
velopment, the Florida“sugar bowl”, 
a thing of deep significance to state 
and nation. The story is told in an 
illustrated booklet which will be sent 
upon request. 


CANE INDUSTRIES 


yy Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
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NOW the Encyclopaedia that 
NEVER Grows Old 


Offers You a FREE Set of the Classics that Will Never Die! 
But for this month only—this ad will positively not re-appear—this offer never be repeated 


You have always intended to have in your home a good modern, dependable En- 
cyclepaedia, here is your opportunity. Never again can any publisher duplicate 
this amazing offer—never again ean we! For it is to be positively withdrawn this 
month. A very limited quantity of these luxuriously bound, imported, full leather 
classies is available for this FREE distribution. The house of Thomas Nelson, es- 
tablished in 1798, assures you that there are no qualifications to the statement that 
only this once will this offer be made. The number of these 15 volume sets of the 
classies available is so limited that only these fortunate few who act this month may 
take advantage of it. Send for full particulars on the coupon below. 


Nelson’s Is the Only Encyclopaedia that Keeps Pace with Progress 














The Encyclopaedia 
for a Life Time 
NELSON’S covers every field of 
knowledge from the dawn of the 
world to the present day. The New 
York Times says: —“By a novel bind- 
ing device NELSON’s ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
solves problems of perpetual fresh- 
ness. A book that never grows old, 
that will give answers years after 
its publication to the most modern 

queries.” 


New Pages 
Every Six Months 


Every six months new pages (250 or 
more) are sent to every subscriber 
to take the place of out-of-date ones 
which may be replaced quickly and 
easily through the simplicity of 
NELSON’S patented loose-leaf de- 
vice. 

The New Complete Index Volume 
presenting about 200,000 references 
makes immediately available every 
item relating to any subject, no mat- 
ter how remote. 





When a Lindbergh or a Zeppelin flies 
the Atlantic; a great flood sweeps the 
Mississippi Valley; a new treaty for 
world peace is made—when Medicine 
triumphs over previously incurable 
disease ; or electrical energy performs 
new miracles—as oil heating for 
homes is perfected—always the 


FIRST permanent work of reference 
to fully recerd it in its proper alpha- 
betical order is NELSON’S Per- 
petual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 

The information which is obsolete is worse 
than none at all. You do not use a City Di- 
rectory that is two years old. Why use an 


Encyclopaedia that may be five or ten years 
old? 


The Great AMERICAN Encyclopaedia 


More than 1200 of the greatest scientists, educa- 
tors, experts and writers in all parts of the globe, 
who are authorities or actual eye-witnesses of the 
subjects upon which they write, are constantly en- 
gaged in keeping Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
Encyelopaedia fresh and new. They are under 


the direction of John H. Finley, LL.D., 
Former Commissioner of Education 
and President of the University of 
the State of New York. 


Nelson’s is used in the Li- 
brary of Congress, U. S. 
Senate, U. S. Supreme 
Court, and in Libraries, Uni- 
versities, and Schools in 
every state in the Union. 
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A’2509 Library of the 
World's Greatest Classics 








These are imported volumes. Bound in soft flex- 
ible full real leather. 
To introduce these luxurious volumes in the United 
States, a limited number of sets will be distributed Free 
this month only. Readers of this magazine who act quickly, 
can secure, with Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Ency -lopaedia, a beau- 


jp By > “to <ho je a ) op op +f 
tiful fifteen-volume shelf of the world’s greatest master- 


, Perpetual Loose-Leat 
pieces, selected by Dr. John H. Finley, Former Commissioner 


os ENC y a LOPAEDIA ff of Education, and President of the iversity of the State of 


: R / New York. Use the coupon below NOW for full information 
SNe ecm a uisahletceenttaCnum@ about this present special offer to World’s Work readers. 
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/ This coupon for ADULTS ONLY W.W. 429, 
ff THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 











FREE Educational Reading Courses . 
A Reader’s pat to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, 





including th fee courses on as many subjects—from 

0 to Zoology—is furnished without cost to all / 381 Feurth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
subscribe These courses are declared by educational / Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illus- 
ag mn to be equal to a college course in each of trated; and fill information how, by easy monthly payments, I can 
these departments. 


own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, and ebtain without 


h ry Service Bureau additional cost the $25.00 Library of the World’s Great Classics; with 
FOR REPORTS AND Bx GIAL_ IN- ff FREE membership in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for 
FORMA’ AND CO iE Every _ Special Information, and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide FREE. This must 
pur of Nelson’s is entitled to free membership in incur no obligation whatever on my part. 
sath reau. Hf at any time are in doubt on any PM a Sono a si viva ba aecisaicescles ious ¢anduendandvene abana : 
83 » od or new, write to this Bureau with the posi- / + lt ahaa eater 
tive assyrance that you will prom tly receive the / 6 60.0 606 0:0:6:0:6 6:68-0:01 0:0:000 0:6:6:0 :6:0-0'eg 0-00 :4:b wwe 6:00 wb 4 844909966 SSSECSES 


latest obtainable and most dependable information. 
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Here marble has been used for floor, columns, wall base and wainscot. 


Marble Makes the Difference 


— a modest amount of marble used in the average home lends an atmosphere 

of refinement. . . of good taste... a distinction that smart people appreciate. 
For marble, with its alluring beauty, its inimitable colorings and veinings, is to the 
manner born... never commonplace... alwaysdistinctive. And marbleis economical; 
its initial cost is comparatively low, and its maintenance is negligible. 


There is No Substitute for MaollD 


We have recently published a series of books giving valuable 
facts and interesting suggestions about the use of marble in 
various buildings, including home and garden treatments. 

Write us, naming the type of marble work you are interested in 
and a copy of the book covering that subject will be sent youim- 
mediately--without charge, of course. Address Department 2-O. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING * CLEVELAND * OHIO 
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An Important 
Announcement 




















HE present hour sees a great 
Tae taking place in business. 
Small businesses are being gathered 
together into great institutions. The 
position of Vice-President in charge 
of Production, or Sales or Finance, 
in one of these great institutions is 
a larger responsibility than the pres- 
idency of a small business used to be. 
There has come an increasing demand 
for an expansion of the Institute’s 
program to meet these changed 
conditions. 

We now offer to business executives 
a four-fold service, incorporating the 
results of two years of work with 
leaders of business management and 
business education. From this four- 
fold service, executives may now 
choose any one of the following 
Courses, depending on their own 
particular business requirements: 


1. The Complete Course and Service 
for General Executives 

2. A Special Course and Service in 
Marketing Management 

3. A Special Course and Service in 
Production Management 


4. A Special Course and Service in 
Finance Management 


HIs enlarged program is too 
Sacer and far-reaching to be 
set forth in an advertisement. Its 
value to executives is admirably 
summed up in the words of Percy H. 
Johnston, President of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, who 
considers it “‘the most significant 
step taken in business education in 
the past ten years.” 


We have prepared a special book- 
let describing the entire program, 
with particular reference to the new 
features. We should like to circulate 
this widely and to the following 
groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who rec- 
ognize that the training of competent 
associates is their major problem. 


_ —Executives interested especially 
in Marketing, Production and Fi- 
nance, who want to concentrate 
their efforts along one of these 
branches of business. 

—Younger men who desire definite 
training in the management of the 
particular departments of business 
in which they are now engaged. 

For convenience, a coupon is pro- 
vided. We invite you to inform your- 
self on this great forward step in busi- 
hess education by mailing it at once. 








FOR MEN 


who want to become independent 


in the NEXT 


i the Spring of 1939 


two men will be sitting 
inadown-town restaurant. 


“TI wonder what’s going 
to happen next year,” one 
of them will say. “Busi- 
ness is fine now—but the 
next few years are going 
to be hard ones, and we 
may as well face the facts.” 


The man across the 
table will laugh. 


“That’s just what they 
said back in 1929,” he will 
answer. “Remember? Peo- 
ple were looking ahead 
apprehensively—and see 
what happened! Since then 
there has been the greatest 
growth in our history— 
more business done, more 
before. They’ve certainly — “ness done, 
been good years for me...” 

He will lean back in his 
chair with the easy confidence and 
poise that are the hallmark of real 
prosperity. 

The older man will sit quiet a 
moment and then in a tone of infinite 
pathos: 

“T wish I had those ten years back,” 


he will say. oa oe 


ODAY the interview quoted 

above is purely imaginary. But be 
assured of this—it willcome true. Right 
now, at this very hour, the business 
men of the United States and Canada 
are dividing themselves into two 
groups, represented by the two indi- 
viduals whose words are quoted. A 
few years from now there will be ten 
thousand such luncheons and one of 
the men will say: 


“I have got what I wanted.” 

And the other will answer: 

“I wish I had those years back.” 

In which class are you putting 


“Since then there has been the great- 
fortunes made, than ever = est growth in our history—more 


made, than ever before.” 


TEN YEARS 


yourself? The real differ- 
ence between the two class- 
es is this—one class of men 
hope vaguely to beindepen- 
dent sometime; the other 
class have convinced them- 
selves that they can do it 
within the next few years. 
Do you believe this? Do 
you care enough about in- 
dependence to give usa 
chance to prove it? Will 
you invest one single eve- 
ning in reading a book 
that has put 358,000 men 
on the road to more rapid 
progress? 


This book costs you 
nothing—and for a good 
reason. It is worth only 
what you make it worth. 
It explains how for more 
than twenty years it has 
been the privilege of the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute to help men shorten the path 
to success; to increase their earning 
power; to make them masters of the 
larger opportunities in business. 


more fortunes 


“Forcinc AHEAD IN BusInEss” is 
an interesting, helpful book. It is 
yours for the asking. Send for it. 
Measure yourself by it. Look clearly, 
for a few moments, into your next few 
years. Whether or not you will follow 
the path it points is a matter that you 
alone must decide. 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 831 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canaaa 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business” which includes a description of 
the new Management Courses. 


Name 





Business AppREss. 








Business Posi!tT10n 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 





by 





GLENN 


FRANK 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Maps are 


OOKS, newspapers, magazines, 
B and the ceaseless flow of prop- 
agandist pamphlets bring us so 
many facts, so many opinions, and 
so many ideas that the job of selec- 
tion and assimilation becomes yearly 
more difficult. 

Maybe the ancient Greeks thought 
more because they read less! 

I have found that a liberal use 
of charts and maps helps greatly in 
finding a way through this modern 
maze. 

No good executive presents to 
his board a wordy document and a 
wilderness of figures if he can state 
his problem with a series 
of sweeping curves on a 
graph. Put before a 
board in graphic form, 
ideas, policies, and situa- 
tions that are complex 
become clear by virtue of 
the fact that every aspect 
of the idea or situation is 
shown at one glance in its 
relation to the other as- 
pects involved. 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & 


a stimulant 
to my mind 





When we read, facts enter our 
minds in single file. 
one at a time, many of the facts 
lose the association with related 
facts that the writer intended. 
Some form new and strange associ- 
ations. Most of them never find 
their right place, but float about in 
a muddy whirl until they sink out 


of sight. 


A map or chart gives us all it has 


at once. 


I look at a map of Europe. 
' There is France. 


many. There 


rest. 


Company’s 


Products and Departments 


Maps Atlases 


School Maps General Atlases 
— oa Commercial Atlas 
yommerc aps 
Beonomie Maps Goode School Atlas 
Aviation Maps 


Publications 
Special Maps to Order Text Books 
Globes Children’s Books 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Railroad, 
Airline and Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 





new states. 
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And, entering 


There is Ger- 
is Russia. 
are the new states born from the 
womb of the World War 
—Czechoslovakia and the 
I see them in their 
relation at one glance. 
The whole of Europe is 
one fact to me. 
read a book on France, 
then on Germany, then 
on Russia, then on the 
And Europe 
might become to me not 
one fact but a dozen facts 


There 


I might 























that did not fit together in my mind. 
I like books of travel. A good 
volume on geography fascinates me. 
But when I want to sense the world 
as a living organism, I look at a map. 
Sometimes books are a sedative 
to my mind. 
Maps are a stimulant to my mind. 


v ,. 


Either a globe or an atlas, certainly 
maps in some form, should hold an 
important place in every private 
library. 

Cultivate the excellent and stim- 
ulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accur- 
ate, up to date. Obtainable at 
leading booksellers’ and stationers’, 
or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required in 
the making of maps extends to all 
Rand ME€Nally & Company’s great- 
ly varied activities. 






RAND MSNALLY & GomMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. H-¢8 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


Washington 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
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The entrances from both Monroe and 
Tonia Avenues have spacious marble 
jes leading into the main 
, shown above. 


Stepping from the elevator into the spacious 


mezzanine lobby one turns to the right 
ascends a short fii; 7 
Florentine Room, shown e 
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THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 


An International Institution 


An Ethical Institution Devoted Exclusively to the Treatment of All 
Rectal Diseases—EXCEPT CANCER. Here More Than 27,000 Patients 
Have Been Permanently Freed of Their Troubles—Without Surgery 


If constipation, or similar ailments, has developed 
into such serious diseases as hemorrhoids, fistula, 
fissure, ulcers, etc., which your physician has been 
unable to relieve... mania . .. and if oper- 
ations too have been unsuccessful—then by all 
means investigate at once what The 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Diseases 

has done in over 27,000 cases. 


For 25 years it has succeeded where 
everything else failed. It has succeeded 
in scores of cases pronounced “‘hopeless”’, 
It is guaranteed to free you forever from 
your disease, or no charge is made for 
the treatment. Furthermore, you need 
not pay one cent until you, personally, 
are satisfied that the treatment has been 
successful in your own Case. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Let us send you the names and addresses of men and 
women, near you, who vouch from personal experi- 
ence for the wonderful results obtained from The 
Burleson Treatment. Meet, telephone or write these 
people. They will tell you that this treatment suc- 
ceeds where everything else failed to do 
so... and that it gives permanent relief. 
Uponcompletion of the treatment, and 
being pronounced freed of your troubles 
by our medical staff, you are given a 
written guarantee for your life-time 
against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
hospital confinement, you enjoy the free- 
dom, relaxation, sports and pursuits of 
a person on vacation . . . plus all the 
comforts, conveniences and facilities of 

a modern hotel. Investigate! 





t of wide steps ito the 








This booklet gives you facts that you want to > ise 


know about 


e Burleson Treatment; shows 


photographs of rooms, accommodations and 
facilities provided for our guests, together 


with scores of letters from men and 


who suffere 


women 


m the identical disease that 


you do. Booklet is FREE. Mail coupon today, 


THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 


Dept. C138 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


_ Please send without charge copy of your booklet 
giving full particulars about ‘“The Burleson Treatment” 


Name. 





St. No 





Town 
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2 Houses for less than $15,000 


Reproduced from a recent issue of The American Home. Every month a beautiful 
sepia insert of distinctive houses especially designed for The American Home by 
nationally known architects. Shown with plans, costs and other helpful data. In 
the April issue, now current, are four especially designed ‘‘American Home”’ houses— 
a remarkably spacious Cape Cod house for $9,500; an English dwelling finished in 
stucco, with picturesque casement windows and oak entrance door for $14,700; a seven- 
room house in the Colonial manner; and one that its architect calls ‘‘all American.” 
All four designed especially for The American Home by nationally-known architects 
and appearing in this one issue. 





ais This American Home is an entirely new and different kind of home-making magazine. New and 
different, not only because it is a beautiful quality magazine that sells for only one dollar a 
year, but because it has an entirely different conception of service to its readers. Perhaps the 
most convincing way of illustrating it is to tell you what you get in just one issue, the 
April issue of— 


The American Home 


What to look for when you buy or build ... How we built our house—concerning estimates and 
contracts ... Screening your home for health ... 10 Harding Lane, a little old remodeled house 
that radiates hospitality and charm ...The rescue of a Colonial house, another successfully re- 
modeled house ... A photographic story of fence design . . . The two-room apartment of a business 
girl... FOR YOUR GARDEN: This one issue of The American Home is a complete gardening 
manual in itself. 10 cultural articles on our favorites, each subject covered by nationally-known 
authorities and beautifully illustrated—the garden treat of the year ... First steps in spring-time 
gardening .. . Spring transplanting ... Lawn making ... In and about the garden with Leonard 
Barron ... TO HELP YOU FRESHEN UP YOUR HOUSE: Making your own curtains ... 
Furnishing the room that does double duty ... Spring dresses for dressing tables, with a page of 
drawings of fascinating new dressing table accessories . . . Color in bathroom walls and fixtures, with a 
page of photographs of colorful objects for the bathroom . . . Correct service for the formal dinner, first 
of a series of table talks . .. New homes for your goldfish . . . Imported pottery you can buy at home 
. .. New devices for the home-maker . .. ALL in this one issue—the April issue of THE AMERICAN Home. 
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$1.00 a year—Less than 9c a month! 


Think of it — twelve beautiful, profusely illustrated issues for less than 9c a month or less than 6c if 
you take advantage of the special three year rate of two dollars. Of course you need it—and need 
this issue, before you make a single plan for spring. 
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Your subscription 
will start with this 
beautiful, helpful 
April issue IF YOU 
MAIL THE COU- 
PON NOW! 
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never merely cool 


ODERN housewives will find new 

joy in Williams Ice-O-Matic— 
because it makes a willing servant of 
the coldest domestic refrigerant... is 
never merely cool .. . always maintains 
a frosty icy-cold in its caverns. 

Housewives know icy-cold retards 
growth of bacteria, protects dainty 
perishables, keeps children’s milk 
safe. Ice-O-Matic has twice the cool- 
ing capacity its beautiful cabinets re- 
quire—easily maintains the vital icy- 
cold demanded. 

New gleaming porcelain Crysteel 
cabinets please the modern woman’s 
eye... interior dome light...chromium 
plated hardware...self-locking door 
handles... rounded corners. . . easy to 


clean shelves. Ice-O-Matic is built to 
LIVE, to operate at low cost, to give 
complete refrigeration without work 
or worry. 

And you may buy Williams Ice-O- 
Matic on “‘time”’—let your nearest 
Williams dealer explain. 


*“*Hit of the Air’’— 
Williams Sync-O-Matics 
Two Nights Each Week. Tune in 
Tuesday on Station WJZ and associa- 
ted NBC stations at 10 o'clock East- 
ern Standard Time. Tune in Friday 
on WGN, Chicago, 8:30 Central Stan- 
dard Time. 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








WILLIAMS TI wal 
CEOMAT 
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‘i (55% \ Interesting Booklet-—FREE 


Let Us Send You This 


WILLIAMS OIL- 0- MATIC HEATING CORPORATION — 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Please send me—FREE—your interesting booklet 
“Wittiams Ice-O-Matic RerriceRaTion.” 


Name. 





Address 





City. State 
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Comfortable Home in Pennsylvania 


Your Country Home 


Suburban Home, Farm, Ranch, or Estate 


BUYERS will find a most complete Country Medium, and has been used for twenty-one years 
Real Estate Directory in every issue of Country by prominent real estate brokers, banks, and 
Life. Properties of all sizes and values, located trust companies for disposing of properties. Some 
in almost every state in of America’s most distinct- 
the Union, including the ive homes from an historical 
Eastern, Southern, and or achitectural standpoint 
Western, as well as in have found ready pur- 
Canada and Europe are chasers through Country 
included, and the illustra- Life, as well as smaller and 
tions are most interesting less costly country homes, 
and enticing. Many are farms, and ranches. 
offered at a fraction of 
their actual value and orig- ™ a 
inal cost. Buy the mag- Sumptuous Estate 
azine at any newsstand. on Long Island > Our rates are quite rea- 

SELLERS will find the sonable considering value 


Country Life Reaches an 
Appreciative Clientele 





Real Estate Directory of Country Life one of the received. It will be a pleasure to tell you 
most valuable market places in America. Coun- more about this great medium, and writing for 


try Life is known as the National Real Estate —_ information carries no obligation. Just address 


Manager, Real Estate Department 


Couniry Life 
New York City 












A Cozy Connecticut €ottage Dignified Georgia Mansion 
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If Your Work Is Management of Corporate Affairs, You 


An Entirely New 
Edition, Completely 
Revised and Brought 
Up to Date, Covering: 


Corporate Structure; Charter; By-Laws 
—Corporate Control; Meetings and 
Records; Powers of Directors; Work of 
President, Secretary, Treasurer—Cap- 
ital Stock and Shares; Stock Records; 
Accounting for Stock Transactions— 
Corporate Bonds and Notes; Accounting 
for—Corporate Organization; Pre-In- 
corporation Considerations ;Organization 
Meetings; Incorporation Procedure— 
The Corporate Finances and Accounts; 
Accounting for Surplus; Dividends; 
Corporate Records, Reports, and State- 
ments — Combination, Reorganization, 
Dissolution, Etc., Etc. 


Forms—341 in all, including Stock 
Records, Notices, Waivers, Motions, 
Resolutions, Minutes, Bonds, Stock 
Certificates, Signatures, Charter and 
By-Law Clauses for different States, etc. 


Will Have Daily Use for 


CORPORATION 
PROCEDURE 


The desk guide used by officers, directors, accountants, and 
attorneys in 50,000 successful organizations all over the country 


HE personal responsibility, under the law, which every corporation 

officer assumes, and the legal requirements governing the corpora- 
tion’s activities, lay the business and its managers open to heavy penalties 
for error or unintentional neglect. Be sure—and be safe—by having this 
guide at hand for ready reference. 


Here are explained just the things you have to know and do at every 
stage to transact corporate business quickly, correctly, and in conformity 
with all legal requirements. Every detail of standard practice—legal, 
financial, and accounting—is covered fully and authoritatively. No 
matter what you want to know about everyday operation of a company, 
you can depend on CorporaTION ProcepurRE for an instant, final answer. 


1479 Pages of Needed Data; 
No Other Book Like It Anywhere 


In 165 chapters, this manual gives 
you specific counsel and working pro- 
cedure for handling questions of how to 
issue, transfer, and retire securities; how 
to conduct meetings and draft resolu- 
tions; questions of rights and duties of 
officers, stockholders, directors; account- 
ing for dividends and surplus; points of 


corporate law and their application; 
bond and sinking fund transactions, etc. 

Everything is in plain language; easy 
to get at; technically accurate, and up- 
to-date to the last detail. The book is 
designed for use in any state. It is 
widely used and approved by the legal 
profession itself. 


Forms for Every Occasion —341 in All 


Included are forms for transacting every normal type of corporate transaction 
(see partial list in panel). These are undoubtedly the most useful collection of 
corporate instruments ever assembled in one volume, and worth the price of the 


book many times over in themselves. 


ent Postpaid for Free Examination — Use Form Below 


Without advance = ee ae es as i ee ee ee 


payment, you can ex- 
amine this sturdy 


| The Ronald Press Company ’ 


volume at your leisure l 15 East 26th Street, New York, N. We | 


and satisfy yourself it is Send me postpaid Conyngton’s Corporation Procedure (Revised } 
what you want. er Edition). Within five days after its receipt, I will either send you 


mail the form at rig 

If, within five days after 
the book reaches you, 
you don’t see how it 
will repay you its price 


i Name. 


$10.00 in full payment or return the book to you. 


eg hos hetero 


many times over, send a er eee at ne 


it back. At its price of 
$10.00, however, we feel 
sure you will find it one 
of the best imvest- 
ments you ever made. 


* M.129 
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In the great company of Page and Grey 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


Lord Haldane 


Hu a century of English history seen through the eyes of a brilliant statesman and 
a great liberal. He served as Secretary of State for War longer than any other man, 
sat in Parliament for over forty years—and remained a human, lovable and kindly man 
in spite of the unwarranted accusations of German sympathy which darkened his later 
life. Through the glowing pages of this book move a host of great figures who were his 
friends, including Oscar Wilde, George Meredith and Robert Louis Stevenson. $5.00 















and then 
Came Ford 


by Charles Merz 
author of The American Band Wagon 


John Brown’s 
Body 


by Stephen Vincent Benét 


Now you can have America’s new classic in 


a new and lovelier edition, illustrated in 
color by George Illian. Already 100,000 
Americans have thrilled to the stirring 
march of this great Civil War epic, which 
critics everywhere have hailed as an authen- 


The story of America, dramatized as the story 
of Henry Ford, symbol of our wealth, our 
youth, our faith. Mr. Merz’s parallel is exact, 
penetrating, sometimes dealiethe epic of 
a nation which has crossed its last fron- 
tier, told through the life of a Colossus of 





tic masterpiece, $3.00 






Wheels. $3.00 








He paved the way to Locarno! 


Versailles to Rapallo 1920-22) 


The DIARY Of An AMBASSADOR 
by VISCOUNT D°’ABERNON 







bw Treaty of Locarno would never have been signed, the Dawes plan might never have 
been accepted, had it not been for the quiet efforts of this man, who, as England’s ambassa- 
dor to Germany after the War, won the confidence of every important leader on both sides. 
Here is his diary, written day by day during the secret preparations for the great treaties which 
were to keep the peace in Europe, written with modesty, charm, and illuminating wit. $5.00 





Undertones of 
War 


by Edmund Blunden 


My Mystery 
Ships 


by Rear Admiral Gordon Campbell 


The inside story of the strangest, most gal- 
lant adventurers of the War—the men who 
sailed England’s “Q-Ships”—the curious 
craft which, disguised as tramp freighters, 
lured submarines to torpedo them— then 
unmasked their guns and let the U-boats 
have it! Illustrated. $2.50 











One man’s experience of the War—from 
training camp to trenches. “The finest book 
about the war I have yet read. Here are 
realism, humor and compassion beautifully 


blended.” —Larry Barretto. $3.50 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN & COMPANY, INC., Garden City, N.Y. 


In Canada from Doubleday Doran & Gundy, Ltd., Toronto 
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THE slow bell tolls, the hidden chorus chants. . . . Under 
the frowning walls a young girl lifts her face. She calls. 
Her lover answers from his cell. Clear and enrapt the 
questioning voices rise . . . tender . . . poignant... 
burdened with grief and longing. They swell and mingle 
in a long farewell. They fade. The poison claims her. 


There are few people in the civilized world today who 
are not, in a measure at least, familiar with the ““Miserere” 
from J/ Trovatore. For this scene, set like a jewel in the 
florid libretto of this gorgeous old opera, is genuinely mov- 
ing, melodically superb. . . . The music finds Verdi at his 
best, a natural master of the lyric line. It is the sort of 
thing that one remembers. 





The “Miserere” from J/ Trovatore has recently been 
recorded on Victor Red Seal Records by Rosa Ponselle 
and Martinelli, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
with the full Metropolitan Chorus and Orchestra. 
It is marvelously clear, marvelously realistic. The 
Orthophonic process has captured every breath and 
nuance of their art. 

The foremost artists and orchestras, the most important 
compositions, are always at your command on Victor Red 
Seal Records . . . that distinguished collection of inter- 
pretations, by recognized masters, which is Victor’s per- 
manent contribution to the music of the world. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


VicToR Red Seal REcoRDs @® 





“Unka - timpie Wa-Wince Pock - ich” 


(Bow! shaped canyon filled with red rocks standing up like men) 


BRYCE 
CANYON 


Our Newest 
NATIONAL PARK 


Long before white men discovered Bryce 
Canyon, the Indians of Southern Utah 
looked upon it with awe and wonder. 
They called it Unka-timpie Wa-wince 
Pock-ich—‘“‘bowl shaped canyon filled 
with red rocks standing up like men.” 


That expression, though vivid, scarcely 
begins to describe it! Nowhere else in the 
world has Nature played so fantastically, 
so colorfully with stone! 


The great side walls are fluted like giant 
cathedral organs. Other architectural rock- 
forms tower upward in vast spires and 
minarets—marbly white and flaming 
pink. And high on painted pedestals 
stand human shapes, startlingly real. 
Figures of Titans, of kings and queens! 


And yet, Bryce Canyon is only one of five 
great wonderplaces to be seen on this 
new exclusive Union Pacific tour. You see 
Zion Canyon as well—entirely different— 
no less thrilling! And as a climax, the Grand 
Canyon itself, the most colossal, most sublime 
chasm to be found in the surface of the earth! 


The trip requires only five days by motor-bus 
after leaving your Pullman at Cedar City, the 


oo General Passenger Agent, Dept. 315 
4 Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 
» Send me complete information, cost and booklet: 
O Zion-BryceCanyon Grand Canyon National Parks 
0 Western Wonderlands (tells about all the West). 
OD Pacific Northwest and Alaska 0 Yellowstone 
0 Colorado OD California 0 Dude Ranches 
OD Escorted All-Expense Tours 0D Hawaii 


ye 


gateway, with accommodations at handsome 
lodges. You can easily include it in a two 
weeks vacation. You may go independently 
or on an Escorted All-Expense Tour with 
interesting companions. 


The season is from June 1 to October 1. Send 
the coupon at once for richly illustrated book- 
lets, and full details, including the low cost. 


nion Pacific 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 





SOFA 


\MOUS BEST SELLERS ' 


—all FULL LIBRARY SIZE—the very books 
you put off buying when they were $2.50 


} — OF WASHINGTON— 
Ano ee! mend 
; SHORT RT LIFE OF MARK TW 
ar go0 coln, Creative Chemistry, 44. A BOOK OF PREFACES—Men- 
WILSO 


* KNOW HIM—Tumulty. Orig.$5.00 
. SCIENCE REMAKING THE 


. A BOOK OF OPERAS—Henry E.. 
: IN COURTS OF M 


. RECOLLECTIONS AND LE 


. ABROAD AT HOME-—Julian Street. 
2 MY CHILDH 
. LINCOLN’S OWN 
4 . es BOOK OF OPERAS—Henry E. Kreh- 


. NOW IT CAN BE TO!) 
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REV OLT 


In THE 


DESERT 


SS 


to $5.00 each—now only ONE DOLLAR! 





best-sellers. 
- Caldwell and 
. $2.50 


Orig. $2.00 
the Coupon. 





Krehbiel. Originally $2.50 


Trader Horn, Revolt in the 
Desert, Charnwood’s Lin- 40. “DAWGS”—Gray. 


Meaning of a Liberal Edu- cken. 

cation—and 84 other famous 45. CATHERINE 
Handsomely cloth 
bound. Full Library Size — not 
little “pocket volumes.” Check 
NOW the ones you want. See 47. TRAMPING ON _ LIFE — Harry 
them at your bookstore—or use 


39. THE LOG OF THE SUN—Beebe. 
A year with Nature. Orig. $6.00 
Orig. $2.50 


Originally $2.50 
THE GREAT— 
Katherine Anthony, Orig. $4.00 


46. STEPHEN CRANE—Thomas Beer. 
Orig. $2.50 


— $3. “4 
48. JOSEPH PULITZER — Don 
Originally $5. 66 








IORY—Ma- 


rs ee Originally 


ame de 

} epee OF THE JUN Wm. Beebe. Orig. 
. LOVE CONQUERS AL Robe Benchley. Orig. 
. CLEOPA’ 
. U. S. GRANT—William C. Church. Originally $2. 
. IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA—C. E. Akeley. Orig. 

. BRAINAND PERSONAL 
. MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET—Anonymous. 


—Claude Ferval. Originally 


ITY—Thompson.Orig. 


Glimpses of fifteen English war statesmen. Orig. $2.50 

TTERS OF GENERAL 
ROBERT E. LEE—Capt. Robert E. Lee. Orig. $5.00 
LIFE OF PASTEUR—Vallery-Radot. Orig. $3.00 


. sa FOR EVERYBODY—Prof. S. New- 


Originally $2.50 


b MY LIFE AND WORK—Henry Ford in collaboration 


with Samuel Crowther. Originally $3.50 
Orig. $5.00 
ees eran Gorky. Orig. $3.00 


ORIES—Gross. Orig. $2.00 
Originally $2.25 


A PSUR MONTHS AFOOT IN SPAIN—Harry Franck. 


iginally $3.00 


. OF ALL THINGS—Robert C. Benchley. Orig. $1.75 
. FAERY LANDS OF THE SOUTH SEAS— 


Hall and 
Nordhoff. The lure of the South Pacific. Orig. 00 


34. SHANDYGAFF—Christopher Morley. Orig. $2.00 
‘ THE NEW BOOK OF E” 


. BIRD eS ae Dinacien. ig. $5.00 
-. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY O ENVENUTO c 


TIQUE wt Eichler. 


a $4.00 


Orig $2.50 


LINI—transl. by J. Aaklngton Symonds bs. One. $3.00 
lip ig. A 


. THE COMMON SENSE OF 


. THE BOOK OF LETTERS—Mary 


: THE MA MAUVE DECADE—Thomas Beer 


. LONDON RIVER—H. M. Tom- 


49. CONFESSIONS OF A SPORTS- 
MAN—Rex Beach. Originally $3.00 


. SIX YEARS IN THE MALAY JUNGLE—Carveth 


Wells. Astonishing, unbelievable, but true. Orig. $3.00 
HEALTH—Stanley M. 

ractical advice. Orig. $2.50 
LY THE K 


ID—Walter Noble 
. A bad man and a killer, Originally $2.50 


. FAMOUS TRIALS OF HISTORY—Lord Birkenhead. 


. AMERICA—George Philip Krapp. 
. THE CONQUEST OF TAR 
56. TRAINING FOR POWER AND LEADERSHIP— 


Originally $4.00 
Originally $2.50 
Basil King. Orig. $2.00 


Grenville Kleiser. How to acquire aw Orig. $3.00 
O. Crowther. A 
THE Ni guide to correct letter writing, Orig. $2.00 
nacagy 2 DECALOGUE OF SCI ENCE Alber E. 

How to understand Science. .00 


‘am. 
THE BOO OOK OF WOODCRAFT—E.T. Seton. Orig. $2.00 
S$ GARD 


ee Blanchan. Orig. $5.00 
Orig. $3.50 
THER DUFFY'S STORY P. Duffy. Orig. $2.50 


; PAUL BUNYAN—James Stephens. Originally $2.50 
. JUNGLE DAYS—Willtiam Beebe. 
3 = OF LAWN TENNIS—Tilden. Orig. 


Originally oo 
Y THOUGHTS OF aa Originally 32 30 


: x STORY TELLER’S STORY— 


Sherwood Anderson. The auto- 
biography of a Mid-West genius. 
Originally $3.00 


EDISON: “THE MAN "AND 
_ THE" SEVEN AGES OF WASHINGEON- Oner 


> NENT VICT 
\. REVOLT IN THE a 
\. Te steamy or Dibole. 


. THE STORY 
. PSYCHOANALYSIS AND L! 


= HOW TO LIVE—Arnold Bennett. 
91. 
92. 


93. 
94. 


95. 


96. 
97. 


98. 
99. 

















i 


4 ae Ee ee Oe py 4 
. GARS —Jim y- y 
. A LAUGH A DAY KEEPS THE DOCTOR AW WA 


Irvin Cobb. His a anecdotes. Originally 
\—Guedalla. Orig. $2.50 


. SUPERS AND 
. TODAY AND TOMORROW Honey Ford in collabor- 


ation with Samuel ee 


a $3.50 
MURDER FOR PROFIT—Bolitho. 


‘ $2.50 
. A PARODY OUTLINE OF HISTORY—Dona ona Ge Ogden 


Stewart. Originally $2.00 


. THE NEW AGE OF FAITH—J. Ore, $230 


What S-.ience knows of the race question. Orig 
THE NEWGATE CALENDAR—Anonymous. Confe: 
sions of notorious criminals of Newgate Prison. Orig. $3. 30 
IS Phan ie Ss. 
inally $4.00 


Wister. So ae an 00 


. THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL EDUCA 


te Dean oe. 


ete ry 00 
ORIANS—Strachy. 


Orig. $3.50 
ERT—Lawrence. Orig. $5.00 
Originally $3.00 
OF MY ie Ori 5.00 
NE—Andel ‘Teidden. 
_Oresnally $2.50 


The vital facts of human pusins 


. STUDIES IN MURDER—E. L n. Orig. $3.00 
. WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS. Hi HIS LIFE AND 


WORK—Marie D. Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick. 
iginally $5.00 
Originally $5.50 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Lord Charnwood. Orig. $2.00 
FATHERS OF THE REVOLUTION—Guedalla. 
Originally $3.50 
DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE—D. C. Somervell. 
Originally $3.50 
CREATIVE CHEMISTRY--E. E. Slosson. Orig. $3.00 
HEAD HUNTERS OF THE AMAZON—Updegraff. 
Originally $5.00 
GENTLEMAN JOHNNY BURGOYNE—Huddleston. 


Originally $5.00 
TRADER HORN—Horn and Lewis. Orig. $4.00 
THE FRUIT OF THE FAMILY TREE Ween 
Originally $3.00 
WHITE SHADOWS IN THE SOUTH S! "Brien. 
Originally — 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LOVE AND LIFE. 
Joseph Collins, M.D. Sex ignorance and its dangers. 
Originally by OH 


100. BOB, SON OF BATTLE—Ollivant. Orig. 


GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Dept. A, Garden City, N.Y. 
Please send me THE STAR BOOKS whose numbers I have checked below. 


li I understand that they are all full-sized, cloth-bound, complete and unabridged, 
EDGAR a asrisinally_§ a H the equal of books published at $2.50 to $5.00. I enclose $1.00 (plus 10c postage) 


l CHECK 

I supers 
| oF Books 
\ YOU WANT 


s Smith. Originally ] On I for each volume checked 


g Namen... cece cece eee cent ee te ence ee ee ee ene eenee tere enee ee ee scene 


Keep this ad for future reference. You will want to buy more Star Dollar Books. Don't throw this pageaway | Address... . 
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ROMANTIC 
AMERICA.. 


No home of booklovers should 
be without this handsome 
souvenir of American growth 
and progress. Replete with 
full page art photographs. 
Modernistic binding in cloth— 
size 124%4x9% inches. A treat 
to the artistic sense—stim- 
ulating to the imagination. 


Ask your bookstore, or order 
direct — $7.50 plus postage. 
Write for free descriptive folder. 


B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc. 
13 West 46th Street, New York City 








Roget’s International 


THESAURUS 


**Words grouped by Ideas’” 


Everything to help find the 
right word. The one indis- 
pensable book for all writers. 


7 Now $3 Copy 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
393 4th Ave., New York 


THE 
SUMERIARS 


By C. Leonard Woolley 
An interesting account of the excava- 
tions at Ur of the Chaldees, the home 
of the patriarch Abraham, revealing a 
civilization that flourished 2000 years 
before the Egyptians. Profusely illus- 
trated. $2.50 at all good booksellers. 


Oxford University Press 
114-5th Ave., New York 








ZZ 


A Vital Book! 


LEISURE 


—and Its Use 
By May and Petgen 


Judge men and nations by 
the way they spend their 
leisure, say the sages. Here 
is an interesting story of the 
manner in which the nations 
of the world play. Read it! 
You’ll probably find new and 
interesting forms of recrea- 
tion. 

$2 at bookstores, 
paid. 


Send for catalog of books 
on recreation 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 
67 W. 44 St., New York 


or post 
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Books 
to Read 
is a 
Section of 
Forum, 
Golden 
Book, 
World’s 
Work, 
Review of 
Reviews— 
reaching 
each 
month 
over 
half a 
million 
book 


lovers 














YOUR 


ENGLISH 


A New Way to Improve It 


Private Tutoring by Mail—an 
individualized instruction service 
in Practical English and Effective 
Speech, comprising Vocabulary 
Building, Grammatical Correct- 
ness, Pronunciation, Word Fluen- | 
cy, and other speech refinements. | 
Time required, one to two hours a 


week. Instruction personal and of 
the highest educational standard. 


If you seriously seek a pleasant, oe 

way to improve your English, mail 
the coupon pa way a one-month trial 
of this distinctly new instruction service. 


The Better-English Institute 


of America 


30 N. Michigan Avenue - Chicago | 


Please enroll me for one month of Private Tutoring t 
lish and Effective Speech, in 
agree to mail you $5.00 when 
I receive your bill, I understand that you will refund 
this money promptly, should I bein any way displeased 
with your service or find it unsuited to my needs. 


by Mail in Practical E. 
full payment of which 








ness offices an 
ment officials. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY | 


The Merriam-Webster 


| Universally accepted and used || 
i} in courts, colleges, schools, busi- 
among govern- 


452,000 entries including thousands of 
NEW WORDS, 32,000 
subjects, 12,000 biographica 
Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valu- 


GET THE BEST 


one for — richly voy Lot ee ae 
- FREE if you mention this —, ‘ 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 

| Springfield, Mass. 
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entries. 
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General 


T. S. Exiot, one of the most brilliant 
of our expatriate Americans, has often 
been considered the modernist and experj- 
menter, yet he is one of the most classical 
of writers. His fine pages of prose in 
“For Lancelot Andrewes; Essays on Style 
and Order” reveal him as a critic of power 
and show once more his crystal style and 
careful scholarship. In the days when so 
many books are being written and pub- 
lished which show us the way to a better 
and more considered life, a new edition of 
Proressor Ropert H. THOou Ess’ “Con- 
trol of the Mind” should be welcome. It 
is a practical hand-book, simply written, 
by a well-known English psychologist. Too 
little is known of the perplexing and 
history-making period following the Great 
War. It was a period in which the real 
moves of chess were made which resulted 
in the Europe of to-day and to-morrow. 
When the tumult of war and peace-mak- 
ing had subsided, the diplomats put their 
heads together and shook them apart, and 
there were goings and comings behind the 
scenes which were scarcely realized and 
little explained to the world. Lorp D’As- 
ERNON has been called the greatest mod- 
ern diplomat. It was he who was the first 
English Ambassador to Germany after 
the war. His diaries will reveal much to 
us that has hitherto been secret. The first 
volume of these diaries will be published 
under the title, “Versailles to Rapallo— 
1920-1922.” “Am I Getting an Educa- 
tion,” a symposium edited by Sherwood 
Eddy, contains important statements on 
a vexing question by such men as WILLIAM 
Lyon PHELPs, JoHN Dewey, and a half 
dozen others. It is a small book, but a 
meaty one. 

MATTHEW PacE ANDREWS offers a vol- 
ume for the shelves of Americana with 
his exhaustive “History of Maryland: 
Province and State.” A romantic and 
picturesque province, a state highly in- 
volved in our period of storm, with some- 
thing of the lure of the southland, and a 
good deal of the hardness of the north, it 
gives opportunity for romance and drama 
in its story. Every now and then, wheeling 
up from the folk wisdom of a nation, an 
author emerges who is also something of 
a prophet to the masses. Quietly, without 
trumpets, such an author becomes a best- 
seller for the simple reason that the mes- 
sage of the things written is a message 
which many wish to hear. Friend tells 
friend, and the word of mouth advertising 
that really makes all public characters 
does its work. Such a man was Elbert 
Hubbard. Such a woman is Anne Shan- 
non Monroe. Her “Singing in the Rain” 
has reached thousands and thousands of 
people, and has made them happier. In 
“The Hearth of Happiness,” she writes 
in the same vein. Her message is one of 
common sense as well as of optimism. 
While she is an apostle of happiness, it 
is happiness touched by reason. An apostle 
of happiness, too, is Sor Merzcer, the 
sport expert. His “Putting Analyzed” 
will bring to many a puzzled golfer the 
answer he has (Continued on page 22) 
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Who was this Girl that 
sailed with (columbus? 


Dying exile leaves to Americans the legacy of his 
most brilliant novel —the supreme achievement of two 
ee Ng eer years concentration. V. Blasco Ibafiez, famous author 
girl Who sailed of the Four Horsemen of The Apocalypse, vividly 
citi portrays the adventurous voyage of the beautiful 
Spanish Girl, who shipped as a common sailor on the 


Santa Maria—the flagship of Christopher Columbus. 





Mohammedan Fugitive 


Fou nd in Underworld. She sailed on the dark, long, perilous trip over un- 
This novel by the great known seas in search of a way to the East Indies; 
Polish writer, Ferdinand endured hardships, mutiny, tragedy, despair; finally 


se se pong cl she was discovered; and then—A New World. Read 


tal color. A fugitive from this and much morein Ibafiez’s latest and most power- 
justice, he awaits his beau- ful story. For all lovers of romance, he has created 


tiful and faithful wife in the the most appealing of all his heroines. Price $2.50. 
underworld. This story 


with a terrific climax, is his 


latest masterpiece. UNKNOWN 
THE LIONESS $2.50 ye 
by the author of LANDS 


“Beasts, Men, and Gods” by V- Blasco Thafiez 
read by over a million people 


A New Parlor Sport. WINNER OF THE 
Entertain your guests by telling their for- DUTTON PRIZE 


tunes just as the gypsies do. This book ( ja » MYSTERY STORY 
written by a gypsy will give you their FOR APRIL 
fortune-telling secret. Astonish your pee] 


friends by your cleverness in ss the Found Murdered 

past, present and future. An original and 

enjoyable entertainment. and lying on her bed 
with livid blue face. 


GYPSY RICK WOOD’S FORTUNE- The solution of this 


TELLING BOOK $1.50 famous unsolved 
Broadway Murder 
Ex-soldier and Visionary— case was not discov- 
Survivor of the Last Generation. ered +“ “y wr 
A story of William Maddison, who revolted Forceps Png 
against the whole set of ideas which he passion- Gans. tes ee eee 
ately believed to have been the fundamental cause Acteniiins: winiiiee & 
of the immense tragedy of the Great War and of ; 


Mary Ogilvie, the girl who loved him. THE KING 


THE PATHWAY $2.50 MURDER 


by Henry Williamson, author of “Tarka the Otter,” $2.00 
awarded the Hawthorden Prize for 1928 by Charles Reed Jones 


E. P, DUTTON CO., Inc. 286 4th Ave., N. Y.C. 
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What Should the 


Well-Read Man 


or woman read this week? 


HIS question has recently been an- 
swered in a very wonderful way by a 
group of famous literary folk—Sinclair 
Lewis, George Jean Nathan, Rebecca West, 
Zona Gale, and many others. 
These people now contribute to a fas- 
cinating weekly magazine published by 
the New York Herald Tribune, called 
“BOOKS,” which is taking the country by 
storm. 


“BOOKS” gives you in concentrated 
form the important facts about all the best 
sellers. It enables you to grasp quickly the 
high spots of everything good that is being 
written—fiction, poetry, history, biography. 
It gives you the cream of modern litera- 
ture. Comments on books. Gossip about 
authors. Quotations from the best books, 
giving you a living picture of what they are 
like. 

It tells you what books you must be sure 
to read first. It is witty, entertaining. It 
is up to the minute, giving you full infor- 
mation on all the books which the nation 
will be talking about a few weeks later. It 
is educational, enabling you to talk with 
ease on topics of the day—on authors, poets, 
essayists, journalists, explorers, architects, 
and playwrights. 

Men and women like “BOOKS” because 
it opens new fields of reading to them. 


Children like “BOOKS” because each 


week there is a section devoted to children’s 
books. 


Writers, teachers, lecturers, and students 
say that ‘“‘BOOKS” is the only publication 
they can find which gives them in concen- 
trated form such a complete week-to-week 
picture of books and authors and doings in 
the literary world. One prominent author 
said, “We couldn’t live a week without 
‘BOOKS.’ ” 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Through this introductory offer, you can now get 
“BOOKS” for six months for only $1.00—26 issues 
at less than 4¢ a copy, postpaid. Simply mail the 
coupon below with a dollar bill attached (send 
check or money order if you prefer) and you will 
immediately start to receive this brilliant weekly 
that already more than 400,000 people are reading 
every week. 

If, after receiving ‘““BOOKS” for one month, you 
are not more than glad that you subscribed, just 
let us know and we will refund your dollar instantly 
and without question. You are the judge. Mail 
the coupon NOW! 


BOOKS—New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

_I enclose $1.00. Please send me “BOOKS” for 
six months. I understand that if I am not delighted 
with “BOOKS” you will refund my money. 

Name 
Address 
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been looking for as he approaches the 
ninth green, or the tenth, or any old green 
at all. Now this Dolphin, unlike most of 
The Dolphins (and we travel in schools, 
you know), does not play golf; but he 
found Mr. Metzger fascinating, none the 
less. He now intends to play golf, and 
all the other Dolphins will have a grand 
time teaching him. Mr. Metzger’s book 
is understandable even to the layman, nor 
is it too elementary for the expert who 
would improve his game. 

REGINALD TOWNSEND is actually a 
Dolphin. He is the editor of “Country 
Life” and a most sportive and interesting 
gentleman. His own particular spoutings, 
graceful and witty essays, are to be found 
in “This, That, and the Other Thing.” 
FREDERICK WHYTE when he wrote “Wil- 
liam Heinemann, a Memoir” was, of 
course, touching another memory very 
real to The Dolphins. This story of one 
of the great publishers shows a man 
witty and urbane, polished and educated. 
J. W. N. Suttivan, of “The Outline of 
Science,” has taken some of the knotty 
problems facing the modern man who 
would understand something of the ways 
of human existence and the facts of 
physical life and discussed them in “The 
Bases of Modern Science.” Far removed, 
indeed, is CLEMENCE DANeE’s ‘“Adam’s 
Opera.” Delicate as thistle and strong as 
iron, is this woman’s mind. Contrast the 
pages of her “Will Shakespeare” with 
the strong characterization of “A Bill 
of Divorcement,” or the delicate nuances 
of “The Babyons” and you will perhaps 
understand why the Dolphins consider 
her one of the greatest of living woman 
writers. Then read this poetical fantasy, 
compounded of grace and bitterness. It 
has been set to music by Richard Addin- 


seems satisfying and exquisite: 


“Ny home is not hid from the saviours 
of men: 

They trample my tall briar roses; but 
then, 

Though they wake me and win me, I 
slumber again, 

‘For the end of the quest is a lullaby, 

Hushaby!” 


and then, the final verse— 


“In a dream beauty answers, in dream is | 
aware 


Of a voice in her garden, a step on her 
stair: 
And turns on her pillow, too weary to 
care 
That the end of it all is a lullaby, 
Hushaby!” 


Fiction 


KATHLEZN Norris is held in tremen- 
dous affection by literally millions. She has 
a skill in delineating the problems of life 
and the little details of life that makes 
them completely recognizable to the 


reader. Her gift is the gift of a woman 
who has a strong feeling for the senti- 
ment of life, with a strength to throw 


away its senti- 








W. W. 4-29 


(Continued on page 24 ) 
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sell. To one of The Dolphins, this song | 








DODSWORTH 





by 
Sinclair 


Lewis 


Here is a book about a group of 
people Sinclair Lewis likes,—about 
a man who, having sold his automo- 
bile business, goes abroad with his 
wife. It raises the question of the 
successful business man’s leisure,— 
but above all it is a study of Amer- 
ican marriage, its confusions, its en- 
deavors, perhaps its futility. Here 
is a book for everyone who ever 
thought of getting married,—Sin- 
clair Lewis’s first long novel in two 
years. $2.50 


MIDDLETOWN 
by R. S. and H. M. Lynd 


“The whole book is a priceless docu- 
ment.” — Stuart Cuase, N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune. 


“It gets closer to the truth about 
the normal Americano than any 
other I have ever heard of.” —H. L. 
MENCKEN, Mercury. $5.00 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 





by Lytton Strachey 


‘‘Merely the best book of (to be 
conservative) the 1928-1929 season, 
and to say anything more would be 
gilding the lily.”—Jonn RippE., 
Vanily Fair. $3.75 


THE MAGIC ISLAND 
by William B. Seabrook 


“The first and only interpretation 
of the soul of this little-known 
people!—H. P. Davis, author of 
Black Democracy, in the Forum. 


$3.50 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 
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ould You Press 


The Button?. 


If by some miracle you could 





press a button and find that 





you had never been married, 





would you press that button? 





Of the 200 normal, intelligent married men and 
women examined by Dr. G. V. Hamilton, the noted 
Psychiatrist, 35% either said “yes” or hesitated. 


wet is Wrong with Marriage? 
You and I may say nothing, 
but Science says many things. If you 
would be old-fashioned or puritani- 
cal, disregard what Science has to say 
about marriage. But if 
modern, you will face the truth. You 
will recognize that Science has bet- 
tered our lives in countless ways. You 
will realize that it can make, and has 
made, enormous contributions to our 
married happiness. 


“What isWrong with Marriage” 
is written for you. 


John B. Watson, founder of the 
Behaviorist School of Psychology says: 


“We all welcome Hamilton’s and 
MacGowan’s book. It 1s the best ap- 
proach and the most objective ap- 
proach we have so far to the study of 
marriage. Even Westermark’s colossal 
volumes on marriage must be rele- 
gated tothelower shelf. EvenSumner’s 
‘Folk Ways’ somehow loses its pep be- 
cause the present volume deals with 
your 1929 problems and mine, and 
not with those of yesteryear.” 


hat i Wr 


you are a 


With an introduction 


by John B Watson 


We want our questions answered 
by “scientifically trained students of 
sex who can approach their problems 
with human beings as objectively as 
they would approach the problem 
of reproduction of the amoeba.” 


FOR EVERY ENGAGED 
AND MARRIED COUPLE 


This is a book’ that no engaged or 
married couple can afford to be with- 
out. Dr. Hamilton treats of so many 
different and vitally important phases 
of marriage that it is impossible to give 
you more than a faint idea of the scope 
of this book. Such subjects as 
Marriage a closer examination, 
Measuring Marriage and other 
things, What is Wrong with My 
Marriage? Marriage and money, 
The Sexual Side, New Wives for 
old, Closer to the Heart’s Desire, 
Oedipus Rex, Behind the Inferior- 
ity Complex, The Way of Venus, 
1358 Ewperiments in Love, An 
Analysis of **Pettiny’’ are ex- 
plained, 

You have to read it to appreciate 
its full value. Mail the coupon now, 
without delay! 





A 


TRY THIS TEST 
YOURSELF 


1 What in your marriage 

is seriously unsatisfactory 
*to you ? 

2. Have you or your spouse 
any habits to which either 
of you object ? 

3. Are you and your spouse 
socially and intellectually 
well mated or otherwise ? 

4. What 1s the principal 
source of trouble between 
you and your spouse? 

5. How long after marnage 
did you become dissatis- 
fied with any serious 
shortcoming in your 
spouse ? 

6. Knowing what you know 
now, would you wish to 
marry if you were un- 
married ? 

7. Describe as well as you 
can your spouse’s dispo- 
sition. 

8. What things in your mar- 
ried life annoy and dis- 
satisfy you the most? 

9. If your marriage is a 
failure, what do you be- 
lieve is the chief cause? 

10. What changes would you 
make in any of the fol- 
lowing qualities of your 
spouse: Temper—Talka- 
tiveness — Thriftiness — 
Appearance— Selfishness 
—Tendency to scold-- 
Inrelligence— Social 
standing—Religious life 
— Truthfulness — Ten- 
dency to flirt —Capacity 
for showing affection— 
Strength of sex desire-- 


Compare your answers with 
those of the 200 men and 
women examined by Dr. 
Hamilton. 





To your bookseller or to 

A. & C. Boni 

66 Fifth Ave, New York 
I want “What is Wrong with Marriage” 


Check one of these: 
[_] Enclosed find $3.00 


Dept. W.W.4 


By (] Send C. O. D. 


Dr. G. V 
Hamilton 
and 
Kenneth Macgowan 
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SUCCESS 


Will You Pay the Price? 


F YOU are normal, you want the com- 

forts and luxuries which are the by- 
products of success—a home of your own—a 
new car—the leisure to read—the means to 
travel. 

You want these things very much. 

But—you are keen enough to perceive that 
experience and facility in handling routine 
work will never get them for you. 

What, then, are you doing to gain that 
specialized experience—that trained ability 
—for which business firms are willing to 
pay real money? 

During the past nineteen years more than 
650,000 men have found the answer to that 
question in home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method. 

Evening after evening, they have seated 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, at 
the desks of men in high-salaried positions, 
and have squarely faced the problems of 
those positions. 

Evening after evening, they have been 
shown the principles involved in the solu- 
tion of such problems—and how those prin- 
ciples are applied by highly successful busi- 
ness houses. 

Evening after evening, they have tackled 
concrete problems, lifted bodily from busi- 
ness life, and under the direction of some of 
the ablest men in their respective fields have 
worked those problems out for themselves. 

That they have been well rewarded for 
their foresight and their earnestness is 
shown by the fact that during only six 
months’ time as many as 1,248 LaSalle mem- 
bers reported salary increases totalling 
$1,599,507 —am average increase per man of 


897%. 
Send for Free Book 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’ 


If you—knowing these facts—are content 
to drift, you will not profit by reading fur- 
ther. 

If on the other hand you have imagination 
enough to see yourself in a home of your 
own, enjoying the comforts and luxuries of 
life—the coupon below may shorten your 
journey to success by many years. 

Note, please, that the coupon will bring 
you full particulars of the training which 
appeals to you, together with your copy of 
that most inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One’—all without obligation. 

If you want success, and are willing to 
pay the price, ACT! 
seseseee:Find Yourself Through LaSalleleseueuaas 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 4332-R, Chicago 
I should be glad to learn about your 
salary-i plan as applied to my 
advancement in the business field 
checked below. 

COBusiness Management 
C)Higher Accountancy 
(CTrafie Management 
(Modern Salesmanship 
Station Management 
of LL. 
CiCommercial Law 
(Industrial Management 
C)Medern Foremanship 
Personnel Management 
C)Banking and Finance 
(C Medern Business Corre- 
spondence 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
OC. P. A. Coaching 











ORailwa 
OLaw— 


CoBusiness Engli 
CiCommercial ish 
CoEffective Speaking 
CiStenstypy —Stenegraphy 
Ci Telegen 
OCr Collection 
Corr: 
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mentality. Her friends will tell you that 
the way she likes best to spend a week- 
end is to pack thirteen or fourteen chil- 
dren into automobiles, starting out from 
her ranch for she knows not where, for 
a camping and cooking trip of which she 
is the main camper and cooker. Moreover, 
she doesn’t worry about rubbers and dirty 
faces. That is the kind of mother, cousin 
and aunt she is. Wholesome, humorful, 
attractive, and more than that—really 
beautiful, Mrs. Norris is great in per- 
sonality and in her unique gift for story- 
telling. This Dolphin thinks that “Storm 
House” is one of her best romances. She 
shows a sensitive man, puzzled by the war 
and his attempts to readjust to life, torn 
hither and yon in his feelings for several 
women. The heroine of the novel is young 
but wise, and she realizes that she must 
gamble much in order to win this man’s 
love forever. She might win him for the 
moment; but she must play her game care- 
fully and wisely in order to gain that 
friendship and loyalty which is the greater 
part of love. Mary Borpen, like T. S. 
Eliot, is an American living in England. 
Her new novel, “Jehovah’s Day” takes 
an epoch’s-eye view of mankind, and in a 
skilful dramatic story shows us all from 
the mud puppy to the flapper. It is a bril- 
liant, unusual book. Miss Borden showed 
in “Flamingo” that she had the ability 
to portray passion and the sweep of time 
and circumstance. In “Jehovah’s Day” 
there is maturing genius. Cyrit Hume’s 
“A Dish for the Gods” is his first novel 
in several years. He has deepened. This 
story is Dreiser-like in its stark and mem- 
orable portrait of a young widow seek- 
ing to find some reason for existence and 
fumbling through life weakly but dog- 
gedly. “The Silver Hawk” is a first novel 
in the tradition of James Oliver Curwood. 
It is a thrilling north woods tale with 
aviation thrown in for an extra thrill. 
Another thriller is “Me an’ Shorty” with 
the added flavor of CLarENcE E. Mut- 
FoRD’s rare Western humor. Still another 
thriller, of a slightly more sophisticated 


. nature, is ““The Three Couriers” in which 


Compton Mackenzie carries on his novels 
of intrigue and espionage during the war. 
Two Baronesses grace our list this month, 
Von HutTtTen and Orezy, the one with 
a novel of domestic tangle, “Eddy and 
Edouard,” the other with a spanking 
tale of Russian nights and days, “Blue 
Eyes and Gray.” SaraAH Comstock has 
written a novel of intricate psychological 
tangles in “The Moon is Made of Green 
Cheese.” She shows not only the effect 
a man’s own will power has on the 
achieving of success or failure in life, 
but the part women may play in it, may 
and do, mothers, sweethearts and wives. 
It is a powerful and unusual novel. 


The Do) phi 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Doctor Dorsey 


help YOU get 
the MOST out of LIFE 


Are You Satisfied with Yourself? 


From a careful study of 12,000 letters from 
readers of his great best seller WHY WE 
BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS, Dr. 
George A. Dorsey discovered that there 
are hundreds of questions people would like 
to ask about themselves. The writers were 
perplexed, hurt by phenomena of Life they 
could not understand, and they wrote to 
Doctor Dorsey for advice. 


Thousands of intimate personal 
questions answered 


Now, in his great new book, Hows anp 
Ways or Human Benavior, Doctor Dorsey 
gives his answers to their questions. Is sex 
a baser instinct? How can I stop gambling? 
Does insanity run in families?. What is love? 
These and hundreds of other human prob- 
lems are explained frankly, simply, in words 
no one can misunderstand. Doctor Dorsey, 
from his great fund of scientific and medi- 
cal knowledge, will tell you WHY you act 
as you do—and HOW to get the things you 
want in life. 


He will help you help yourself 


No one can make you happy, healthy, or 
wealthy—but Doctor Dorsey will show you 
the paths to follow. He will explain all the 
things that have perplexed you, and you 
will refer to this book again and again. It 
will help you all through your life. Sign the 
coupon now—if you are not entirely satis- 
fied return the book in five days and your 
money will be refunded. 


Endorsements 


“As stimulating as a new set of glands.”— 
Chicago Daily 
News. “A fascinat- 
ing book, full of 
kindly helpful wis- 
dom.’’— Rupert 
Hughes. “Vitally 
useful knowledge in 
applied human 
science for lay- 
men.”—New York 
Times. 


a a on on on am os 
ORDER FORM W. W.4 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me one copy of Hows anp Wuys 
or Human Benavior....... .$3.50 


0 I enclose my check for $3.50 [JPlease send C.0.D. 
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‘The Only Way # 
Save Money ithe 


‘Twelve ‘Best 


RE are several “book- 
clubs” in America, each offer- 
ing readers current selections 


from the lists of all publishers. Natur- 
ally, some confusion has arisen. Pos- 
sibly you have not clearly in mind just 
which of these organizations it is that 
bindsits books in special cloth covers 
and delivers them to itsmembersata 
tremendous cash saving. ONLY The 
Literary Guild DOES THIS! 

Only the Literary Guild sends its 
members twelve new, outstanding books 
a year at a great reduction in price. 

Every discriminating book buyer 
will want to investigate the advan- 


tages offered by all of the “clubs” _ 


before he subscribes to any of them. 
It is only by such comparison that 
all of the advantages of the Literary 
Guild are revealed. 


Every GOOD Feature 
of Allthe Book Clubs 


It may seem vainglorious to 
state that every advantage of 
book-buying procurable in any 
other way—through subscription 
or otherwise—is to be had through 
Guild membership, in addition to 
many unique advantages— including 
the cash saving. But THIS ISTHE 
CASE. Investigation will prove it. 
Mail the coupon for full particulars, 
that you may judge for yourself. 

One obvious testimony to the 
superiority of the Guild is its amaz- 
ing growth. From an idea, two years 
ago, it has grown to be the largest 
organization of its kind in America. 

Through the year, 616,176 books 
weresent to Guild members, a greater 
distribution of its monthly selections 
than that of any other book club. In 


65,000 


copies of this book 
were distributed to 
Guild members at a 
saving to them of 


1928 the members saved $1,150,000 
on their books—and they secured 
such outstanding successes as: 

TrapDEerR Horn 

Biack Masesty 

Bap Gir 

Happy Mountain 

Francois VILLON 

Pornt Counter Pornt 

Meet GENERAL GRANT 

ANTHOLOGY OF WorLD Portry 

Magic Island, the book pictured 
on this page, was the Guild selection 
for January. Already it is a nation 


Investigate Every Book Club 
Before You JOIN the Guild 





on the 


Books 


wide favorite. Every literary review 
of importance in America has printed 
feature articles about this most ex- 
traordinary book of the decade. 
Guild members received it at a great 
saving—without having to search for 
it—on the very day it was published. 

But if—after they had seen it— 
they did not want to keep it as a 
permanent part of their library—i 
could have been returned in exchange 
for any book in print in the United 
States. 


NEW Exchange 
Privilege Guarantees 
Your Satisfaction 


Now you cannot lose. Guild mem- 
bership is absolutely guaranteed to 
please you. But before you join, you 
should know exactly how the Guild 
plan operates. 

A new booklet, Wings, has just 
been printed, fully describing every 
phase of Guild membership. 

The coupon will bring it to you 
without the slightest obligation. 
Compare the advantages offered on 
its pages with those of any other 
agency for book distribution in the 
world. Your own acumen will prompt 
you,—you will not need to be urged. 


The Literary Guild, 
Dept. 73 W. W. 


55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





The Literary Guild, Dept. 73 W. W. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of the booklet 
WINGS free and without obligation to me. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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cease Mer as Pere encten Bag Pane 


You must master 
finance, accounting, 
sales, advertising, 
production, manage- 
ment, etc. if you 
would smash your 
way to the top. These 
12 great books tell how, 
For a limited time to 
those who mail coupon immediately, we offer FREE 80- 
lesson 13th volume, with quiz-questions and answers—a 
$150 reading course at less than 1-3 price, on terms of 
only $3 a month. 


Practical 








BUSINESS 


‘Administration, 








Books Sent FREE! 


You dare not stand still in this 
swift-moving age, whether you are 





12 Sites 


Finance 

















executive or clerk, college graduate 2. Budgets 

or uneducated. But before you can 3. Production 
advance, You Must KNOW. And 4. Industrial 
herein this great library of **Busi- Management 
ness Administration”’ the world's 5.Sales 
most successful executives reveal 6. Advertising 
their priceless secrets covering 7. Accounting 
every phase and branch of modern 8. Higher 
business practice. In simple, inter- Accountancy 
esting, non-technical form which 9. Correspondence 
youcan understand and use.Impos- | 10. Purchasing, 
sible in this small space to tell you Employment 
either what they contain or what [| 11. Auditing, 





they will do for you. So mail cou- Credits, Costs 
pon and we'll send you a set for | 12. Commercial 




















15 days to use as your own, free. Law 
Quick Promotion! _| 13-80 lessons, 





questions, 
answers 





There's no mystery to gettin 
ahead—just follow the example o} 
the successful men you know. They know accounting, 
they know sales principles, they know production and 
finance and management and advertising. The things they 
know are here in these books, condensed, clear, usable. 
Make these facts yourown—just by readingin spare time, 
and then you can go after bigger opportunities, bigger pay. 
Frankly, the Publisher is making an experiment. 
Will you and other ambitious men mail the cou- 
pon, get these wonderful books on free trial, will 
you recognize their value and pay $2 down and $3 
a month until $39.80 is paid or must we employ 
salesmen and go back to the $150 *‘Course”’ 
price? What do YOU say? 


American Technical Society 2¢3,2 32° Brexe!Ays- 
DON’T SEND A PENNY 


American Technical Society, Dept. 8-430, Drexel Ave. 
. . and S8th St.. Chi > tet. 

I am taking advantage of the opportunity to get a $150 
reading course in Practical BUSINESS Administration at 
less than 1-3 price. Please send 13 volumes for 15 days trial, 
subject to return—express collect. (I will pay express only 
when books are received.) If I decide to keep them I will 
pay $2 down and $3 a month until $39.80 is paid, after 
which books become my property. 80 lessons, quiz-ques- 
tions and answers, plus a year’s Free consulting member- 
ship in the American Technical Society, to be included. 


Name 





















































































































Employer’s name ...... 





Employer's address 
































For every home 


The Turn 































‘two volumes, i 
fer volume, $5.00 
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BROWN’S 
BODY 


by Stephen Vincent Benét 


‘‘TRAMP, TRAMP, 
TRAMP, THE BOYS ARE 
MARCHING.” 


The old war songs are ringing 
out of the past... ghost ar- 
mies march behind blood- 
stained battle flags . .. Grant 
and Lee, Stonewall Jackson 
and Sherman ride by like 
grim giants . .. the earth 
quakes like a beating drum 
from Vermont to Texas. 


“One follows with tense in- 
terest, with a lump in the 
throat, as at the sight of old 
battle flags being carried by” 
—New York Times. 
This 100,000 word cyclora- 
' mic poem of the Civil War is 
fiction — history — drama — 
fused into the intensity of 
poetry. 


NOW IN ITS 2ND HUNDRED THOUSAND 
$2.50 at all bookshops 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
& COMPANY, Inc. 


Garden City, New York 


what is going to 
happen to mankind 
unchanged in 
a changing world? 


Day before yesterday, man 
roamed the world a natural 
savage. Today he stands --a 
pygmy—in the world of iron 
and steel that he has created for 
himself. Will the nerves and 
muscles of the savage stand 
the strain of the complex new 
civilization? Or will the ma- 
chines destroy their creator? 


This great unanswered question 
is written across the future cf 
mankind. In this arresting 
book, Mr. Fosdick summarizes 
the tremendous new problems 
which the scientific revolution 
of the nineteenth century has 
brought. 


THE OLD SAVAGE 
IN THE NEW 
CIVILIZATION 


by RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 






Net, $2.50 






DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
& COMPANY, Inc. 





Garden City, New York 
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ar Home | 44 Liberal Education 
mete | In OnlyOne Volume 


degree, by using the 450 
courses 


The Cniversity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 








Here, in this one splendidly complete and thrilling volume, is 

virtually everything that cultured and successful men and women 
are expected to know. Here is a brilliant and timely work 

Inquire, or check the advertisement, to 4 7 

show desire and mail to 331 Ellis Hall, that will organize your present knowledge and fill in the gaps 

University of Chicago, Chicago, tttnots with the vital information modern life demands of everyone today. 














Sh FD .. A Background That Will Broaden Any Mind 
Praised b 54 y 
u Short Story Watin ag HE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE, by 


A practical forty-lesson YW Ed Clement Wood, is a liberal education between the 
pene SS I | Boston Transcript covers of a single 700-page volume. This amazing ac- 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- ff mags > ag Ledger = complishment was made possible by leaving out all that 
srovkens hanies of fis H i was dry, useless and non-essential. It is an entire survey 


u ; sage ; ; 
Que pupilhasestnedover [| Cleveland ‘Plain Dealer of education that is simplified, humanized and dramatized 


$5,000 writing inhis spare fH | Denver News sO any one can understand, enjoy and appreciate it. 
are ing : 


time—hund: “ 
constantly to Birmingham News 


publishers. Fascinatingly Told in Narrative Form 
11150 page catalog free. Please address Fl | Recommended by 


H\The Home Correspondence School / 
] Established 1897 


Read it freely for a week at our expense, Idle through its pages 

: These Critics— of History, Art, Science, Literature, Religion and Philosophy. Thrill 

Dept. 115 Springfield, Mass. < f to the story of all that man has done and learned |from the first 

2 y burst of meteoric splendor to the flash of planes and dirigibles across 

seas and continents. Then, if at-the end of the week this wonder- 

John Cotton D: ful book has not completely sold itself to you upon its own merits, 

Zona Gale Holmes just return it to us. But if you are so thoroughly satisfied that 

tee Mlerkham. you, like hundreds of thousands, will not be without your copy, 

Henry Fairfield Osborn then send us only $1.50 and two dollars a month for two months 
Edwin Arlington Robinson thereafter. 


taking pictures. P jekly duri ime. Al lames Harvey Robinson 
ok Weaning cactar Worcue sek. Sine: jens Cc. Van Dyke 


cy eae ke a Send ot casa far tree book, BPPORTUNITICS IN MODERN Brand Whitl Send N Oo Money—Borrow It At Our 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY Expens e 





Dept. 2344 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 





Brings You 


H eave n a n a « e i i Up-to-Date on Is “a eG ~~ ~ ar od 


ject 
The most interesting of the Every Subje work first 





av : My : we e “I Aj . 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg PHILOSOPHY [ow LEN! pes . and decide 


Ep oe ae i afterward. 


The renowned theologian, phi- LITERATURE f. ay f / E 1] ¢ 7 od ; } 7 Rend ei 
”, ; é i} 


losopher and scientist. 632 page ; pa 3 - P Jp i money. u 
book treating of the Life after RELIGION j Pet An, oS . i z } j / ¥ clip “a wade 
rr Phy. : 


pF | Death, sent without ; . J 

J eecet Sea; EF | pnstory Ye,’ CMR 622 os 
Write for < m his Ty ag 4 ition is exhausted. 

complete list of publications SCIENCE Sie ra # , & MG Do so now. 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. M Ye LEWIS COPELAND 

Room 1219 —:18 East 41st St., New York ae tN Yi é COMPANY, 

: Dept. 509, 119 West 
57th Street, New York, 

Ne Y. 














Send your name and address for free booklet giving interesting in- 
formation and vital facts about Advertising. Find out how we p=) 


i ~opare f He = Hi i . 
Fatiter pease prniat se Neer bees Sit ake LP he jhe, I) Faw Op ang ae 
Sas Eo Saebedenlon MK A ly Wy Line and Mail Today 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING i Py Hi 

Dept. 2844 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
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LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY 1 


Dept. 509, 119 West 57th Street, New York,N. Y. | 


Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE, by I 
Clement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. Within 7 
days, I will either return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, and 
then $2.00 per month for 2 months, a total of $5.50. (Ten per cent dis- 
count for cash with order. Same return privilege.) 


MINE. 5-5 core 's.c hive bs-awiasa paso) aw eteews anaes <n nwa eatenee saan eaeeeele 
Address. 





Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- 

rect Prouunciation quickly from | 

phonograph records. Alsoincrease = 

your vocabulary this new easy yy, 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- a i Uy 

vated speech is a social and business ; 

asset of thefirstimportance. Thisnew . 

‘learn _by listening” method highly recommended 

byleading educators. Recordssent onfreetrial. Write 

for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 
THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2344 Chicago 


INR corse cinis cancine 44 sam cguientsoirs ssiss CRO Kas bene enneenine 
If outside Continental U. §. send $5.00 with order. 
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NOW You Can Write 


aye Plain 


SHORTHAND “yB C'S 


WIN 
Success Through 
Speedwriting 


Here are just a few of the enthusiastic 
letters Miss Dearborn, originator of 
Speedwriting and acknowledged one of 
the world’s foremost authorities on short- 
hand, has received from the thousands of 
men and women who, through Speed- 
writing, have been able to win better 
positions, increase their personal efficien- 
cy and earn more money than ever before 
in their lives. 


Dorothy Marion Ringer,—‘‘I began writ- 
ing shorthand after studying Speedwrit- 
ing only four hours. Iam employed as 
secretary, and find no difficulty in taking 
dictation as fast as it is given to me.’’ 


James E. Andre,—‘‘I had no idea Speed- 
writing could be learned so quickly. It 
is not only easy to learn, but is really 
fascinating. As for speed, the name 
‘‘Speedwriting” is not in error. I am 
employed as secretary and bookkeeper, 
and my salary is 65% more than it was 
when I enrolled for your Speedwriting 
Course."’ 


Mrs. Amy W. Hotehkiss,—‘‘In teaching 
and taking notes, Speedwriting is of 
inestimable value to me. Even before I 
had completed the Course, I took a report 
of one hourand ten minutes, and in 
transcribing my notes, I found only one 
word that was not readily intelligible 


Dearborn 


Originator of 
Speedwriting 


Send For FREE BOOK 





No Need to Learn a Whole 
“Foreign Language” of Signs and Symbols 


NM last a remarkable new system makes it possible 
for you to learn to write shorthand in an aston- 
ishingly short time! Employing only the familiar 
A-B-C’s, this new shorthand is so simple that you 
can master its basic principles in a single hour of 
study. So logical and natural that in three to 
six weeks, you can become a proficient Speedwriter. 
So efficient that you can attain in that time far 
greater speed than many shorthand writers ever 
attain. 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND G 


Based upon the language you already know—easy to 
learn, simple to use, speedy and accurate—Speedwriting 
has been enthusiastically adopted by business and pro- 
fessional men and women, by experienced stenographers 
and {beginners alike. Originated by Miss Emma B 
Dearborn, eminent authority on shorthand, who has 
taught almost all systems for eighteen years in such 
institutions as Columbia University, Rochester Bus- 
iness Institute, Simmons College, and the University of 
California. One student, Marie Turner, writes: ““Speed- 
writing helped me get my present position, at an in- 
crease of 20% in salary. Speedwriting is the most 
efficient evtient I have ever used. I recommend it 
to 


Full Details Free! 


Our Free booklet tells about Speedwriting, the Natural 
Shorthand, and how you can learn quickly at home. 
Mail the coupon NOW! 


SPEEDWRITING, INC. 
Dept. BE-851 


200 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Typewrite the 
Speediyping 


, 2 SPEEDWRITING, Ine., 200 Madison Avenue 
= Dept. BE-831, New York, N. Y. 
*% Withov: cbligation, please send me your illustrated book 
“‘Speedwriting’’ and complete details about this new, 
* natural shorthand. 








5 I am n interested in Speedwriting for Stenography [ ] En- 
* gineering [ } In Executive Work [ Reporting [ | 
~ Professional { ] Clerical [ 

{ ] Check for details about Speedtyping 











RUDYARD KIPLING 


Kipling has expressed so much of what the Anglo-Saron race stands for—what it 
hopes to accomplish—that he has a hopeful message to all of us. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York 
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Study at home 


Legelty t trained men win high 
and public li 

ent. Greater opportunities now then ever before. 
Big corporations are headed by men with legal 
training. 
We guide youstep bystep. You can trainathome 


LaSalle Extension University susiness trusinginsicstion Dept. 4332-L Chicago, Ill, 





itions and bi 
Be independ- 


onal 


during spare time. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
LaSallestudents found oneng vue practicing attorneys 
of every state. We furnishal aah engianen. 3 pee 
ing fourteen-volume Law Library. 

terms. Get our Valuable 64- —— Guide™ 
and “‘Evidence” books free, Send for them NOW. 





ia 


PREPARE FOR AN 


ART Gitte 


«thru the only art school operated 
asa eet of a large art or- 
=_— ion, who have actually pro- 

ced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 124 Chicago, Ill. 
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only 


a 
dollar 
t 


for help on every 
ivable h 

making problem, 

indoors and out! 





Whether you plan to build, 
buy, redecorate or _ just 
freshen up The American 
Home will help you with 
every detail. 


Authoritative, expert advice 
on home financing, building, 
and equipment. Beautiful 
interiors and delightful sug- 
gestions by the country’s 
finest decorators. Scores of 
charming homes designed 
especially for The American 
Home by nationally known 
architects. Well-known gar- 
den experts to help you with 
your garden. 


All for only one dollar a year! 
This beautiful new home- 
making magazine is pub- 


lished at Garden City, N. Y. 




















yesterday, a chivalrous enemy ; 
today an ambassador of peace 
and friendship. San Francisco 
conferred honorary citizenship 
when he arrived. President 
Coolidge and Henry Ford 
have read his book and a hun- 
dred thousand book-buyers 
have been fired with enthu- 
siasm by his story: because 
Count Luckner’s story is un- 
paralleled in our time—or in 
any time—for its amazing 
adventure, its wild humor, 
its gallant heroism. 


Lowell Thomas tells the story 
of the “LAWRENCE” of the sea, 
this jovial buccaneer, who 
sank fourteen Allied ships 
without the loss of a single 
life. . . . A great book “‘ by 
Joe!’ By the author of 
RAIDERS OF THE DEEP, the 
story of the “U-boat” in 
the war. 


Price, net $2.50 





COUNT 
LUCKNER 


THE SEA DEVIL 
by Lowell Thomas 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., 
Garden City, New York 


Inc. 





When Thomas Edison 
groped in the dark 


N 1859 Edison was a newsboy on 
the trains in and out of Detroit. 
He spent every hour he could spare 
in the public library “grappling 
bravely with a certain section, and 
trying to read it through consecut- 
ively, shelf by shelf, regardless of 
subject.” 

Admirable determination! Edison 
was destined to be well read, just as 
he was destined to become the 
greatest inventor of all time. But 
his early desire for fine reading was a 
blind groping in the dark. The books 
in a modern public library would take 
fifty lifetimes to read! 


Now 
Everyone Can Be Well Read 


Just as America’s great inventor 
brought light into the world through 
the great medium, electricity—Am- 
erica’s great educator brought light 
to everyone through the medium of 
good reading. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
from his lifetime of study, selected 
the pure gold from the world’s liter- 
ature. Into a single set he assembled 
the essentials of a liberal education, 
the books that everyone must know 
to be well read. In the Five-Foot 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


The Five-Foot Shelf is not a “rich 
man’s library.” By the famous Col- 


lier plan these wonderful books are | 


brought within easy 
reach of everyone. Do 
not put off finding out 
more about this invalu- 
able set. 


Mail the coupon today! 


Shelf are the carefully selected writ- 
ings of 302 immortal authors. 


Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) 


Carlyle once said, “If time is pre- 
cious, no book that will not improve 
by repeated readings deserves to be 
read at all.’’ Time nowadays is more 
precious than ever before. We can- 
not, like the young Edison, attack 
the countless shelves of public libra- 
ries. Probably noneof us possesses the 
persistency and patience which guided 
his early reading. We must have only 
the really great literature, the books 
that make us think straight, talk 
clearly and increases both our power 
to succeed and our enjoyment of life. 

The Harvard Classics 
answer these requirements 
to the last detail. Already 
they are read and cherished 
in thousands of cultured 
homes. They are constant- 
ly bringing keen enjoy- 
ment and deeper under- 
standing into busy lives. 
“Reading,” as Edison him- 
self says, “will never take 
the place of doing, but it 
enables us to travel twice 
as far with half the effort.” 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CO. 


250 Park Ave., New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the 


| most famous library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five- 


Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot, Also please advise 
how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 
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Coming in May WORLD’S WORK 


IN COLDEST 
AFRICA 
by Carveth Wells 


The man who wrote “SIX YEARS 
IN THE MALAY JUNGLE”’ be- 
gins in the May issue, an exciting 
serial of his last big-game- 
hunting expedition through frigid 
equatorial Africa, up into the 
strange Mountains of the Moon. 
Glaciers on the equator! Natives 
wearing fur coats! Snow covered 
palm trees! ... Nothing of hu- 
man interest has escaped his keen 
faculties and his gripping story is a 
unique combination of adventure, 
scientific observation and delight- 
ful humor in a country where big 
game swarms in great multitudes. 





**A nice August morning on the 
equator in Central Africa” 





DIESEL CRUISER UPSETS 
NAVAL POLICIES 


Roswell H. Ward, Managing Editor of Motorship, 
gives World’s Work readers the first authorita- 
tive account of the new 10,000-ton German 
Diesel cruiser, ‘“‘ERSATZ PRUSSEN.” She is 
faster than any capital ship in any navy—has 
twice the cruising radius—and with her 11” guns 
she can outhit any cruiser planned under the 
new naval agreements. Truly an astounding 
sensation, upsetting all established naval poli- 
cies. 


Illustrated with extraordinary 
photographs. Don’t miss it! 





**Icicles and glaciers in the Mountains 
of the Moon, Equatorial Africa” 


10,000 ACTORS JOBLESS 


Earl Chapin May, a writer of many years’ ac- 
tivity in the show business, explains in a re- 
markably illuminating article the collapse of 
the business that supports the spoken drama in 
New York Gity and elsewhere which has been so 
uniquely disastrous to all who depend on the so- 
called legitimate stage for their living. 


Also “Has Business Wrecked the American 
Home?” by Grace N. Fletcher—“‘Italy’s Electri- 
fication”’ by Henry Kittredge Norton—and many 
other features too numerous to list, but far too 
interesting for you to miss. 











% Months of WORLD’S WORK for only $ I 
With ‘‘Money-Back-If-Not-Delighted’’ Guarantee 


p----=-== Mail Today -------4 


NE NN ic ois sais ccrnwry nine Walaanmeene Cnuak eens aenuans 


Canadian Postage 25c Extra 


| DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. ww429 : 
‘ Garden City, New York l 
I You may send the NEW World’s Work for the next 5 months I 
i to the following addresses, $1 being enclosed for each sub- I 
scription. It is understood that remittance will be re- 
| funded if subscribers are not thoroughly delighted with the ] 
| magazine, | 
| i 
i MI sada ck Seca nc. wacuaue obiadinsekinen-on eA aAA Rent ST q 
| Address. . 
| Address... | 
I i 
1 I 


If you buy World’s Work by the single-copy we 
urge you, in order to protect yourself and avoid 
the disappointment of finding newsstands sold 
out, to place a standing order with your dealer. 
Or, better yet, take advantage of our Special 
Trial Subscription Offer—the next 5 big numbers 
of the World’s Work at almost HALF PRICE— 
$1.75 single-copy value for only $1.00. 


If you are already a subscriber this is a splendid 
opportunity to introduce World’s Work to your 
friends. Please call this advertisement to their 
attention or mail the coupon for them so that 
they will not miss this offer. 


This offer is open to new subscribers only, and 
is subject to withdrawal without notice. 
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And Why Not— When You Can Learn So Easily P 


N? one asks you if you speak French 
any more. It is understood that 
everyone who really matters has mas- 
tered this graceful accomplishment. 
French phrases are used in conversation 
here just as they are abroad. You hear 
them daily—and if you cannot answer 
them in French you lose countenance— 
perhaps with the people who mean the 
most to you, in your social set or in busi- 
ness. 

No doubt you would already be using 
French if you knew how easily and 
cheaply you could learn it. Ten minutes 
a day for a very short time is enough 
to give you a fund of conversational 
French with the true Parisian accent. 


NO TIRESOME RULES 


The Hugo Language Institute of 
Europe has perfected an easy new 
method which gives you French in the 
same simple way that a baby is taught 


(Aiba ed -eeeiemmmemmnae. 


FREE! 


Magnificent 
English-French 
Dictionary 


This Francais-Anglais 
and English-French  dic- 
tionary, arranged by Ch. 
Cestre, Professeur a la 
Faculte des Lettres de 
Paris, is yours, absolutely 
free, with your’ French 
course—350 pages, 25,v00 
words. Dark Green, semi- 
flexible, seal-grained cover. 
Quaint gold lettering, red 
page edges and a unique 
coq d’or on cover. Mail 
the coupon now. 





to talk. That is—you learn French by 
actually TALKING it! 

The tedious schoolroom method with 
its tiresome rules of syntax and grammar 
and almost endless lists of “irregular” 
verbs has been discarded! The Hugo 
method gives you French that you can 
begin to use from the very first lesson. 

You can begin at once, in the privacy 
of your own home, at your leisure to 
learn French, as it has been taught abroad 
for many years. 


The Famous Hugo Method 


NOW ONLY $9.85 
On Monthly Terms 


Now there is no excuse for not know- 
ing French. You pay only a few cents 
a day, in convenient monthly payments 
—as you learn—AFTER you have seen 
the course and know what it can do for 
you. 

The entire course of 24 lessons costs 
only $9.85, payable on the convenient 
terms of only $2.00 a month. And you 
do not pay your first installment of 
$1.85 until you have proved to your own 
satisfaction that the course will enable 
you to speak French correctly. The 
25,000-word French-English, English- 
French Dictionary is free with your 
course. 


Try It One Week Free 


Begin learning French at home by 
the Hugo method at our expense. Look 
over all of the 24 lessons before you pay 


a penny. Accept one week’s free instruc- 
tion. So that you can absolutely convince 
yourself that you will learn to speak 
French correctly and fluently, we will 
send you the complete course for seven 
days’ free examination. The coupon brings 
you every one of the 24 fascinating les- 
sons. The Hugo system must not be con- 
fused with any makeshift French “course” 
calculated to astonish French waiters, it 
is a carefully arranged scientific system 
of instruction GUARANTEED to give 


you a working knowledge of French. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


Garden City, Dept. F-14 New York 


American Representatives of Hugo’s Language 
Institute 


iteneteetenstententententemtanter 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Dept. F-14, Garden City, New York 


Gentlemen: I am interested in leirning to speak 
French by_ the easy Hugo method. Kindly send 
me the Hugo ‘“‘French-At-Sight’’ Course in 24 
lessons for my free examination. Within 7 days I 
will either return the course or send you $1.85 at 
that time and $2.00 each month thereafter for 4 
months. T am also to receive a 25,000-word im- 
ported dictionary without additional cost. 


Name 
Address 


City. 


Instead of the 
lesson Hugo 
below: 


© Spanish 


French Course 
ourse for the 


send me a 24- 
language checke 


0 Italian 0 German 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CAMPS 


“Responsibility is the great lesson of life. School should be as near as possible the training ground to teach stu- 
dents to meet the problems of the future. Theories are necessary, facts are necessary, action is necessary. How 
to combine these wisely is the student’s great problem. How to help her learn to do so is for the school.” 
C. Frederick MacGill, Principal, 
Mount Ida Schools for Girls 

















CONNECTICUT VIRGINIA WEST VIRGINIA 


| Bdgewood School || CH 49 Ode Greenbrier College 


A School that Develops IMAGI- je ac o A Junior College 
NATION and INITIATIVE and syEMID Se Bonen Hil Exclusively "Young Women 7 


Prepares Efficiently for College. : 
. . - midst the mountains of Old |] N h **White Sulphur Springs,’’ 
A School in a Unique Setting—a FINE ARTS Virginia in the beautiful ie, the famous * Tate Sulphur Springs 

x . . alley. State au- | ; 
Sint ot eee SIETEPUTTM cuit, Peees, Combine rere, Brees 
ultural anc ocationa | 

PARENTS Who Want PROGRES- Lebadeuagiyewehia) training. All Elective sub- | aa 100 years —. Sow eo 
SIVE EDUCATION for their RSG NMC UDIICEM | 3cCis* ,cinsstcal, dancing. — Also nized College Courses with last two years of 
Children IIa SEN ME SMe | school students admitted. Golf, high school. Social training. Ideal: “‘Un- 
: ae FRO Sy) Riding. Swimming, new brick Causorvatory sdvantages in Music, Art, and 
For Fully Descriptive Catalog, Address DRAMATICS cc race maa Dramatics. Secretarial. Outdoor life, Horse- 


courses desired) add —Dean ~ 
Box W, College Park. back riding, Swimming, Golf, Tennis, etc 


E. E. Langley, Principal * _ Staunton, Va. meanness 
. J For In tion, 
100 Rock Ridge Greenwich, Conn. A SW President Frouch W. Thomason, Box We, 
EA ‘ : Lewisburg, West Virginia 


1833 IVC OF Y, FIELY 1929 ST AUNTON Military INDIANA 

Rich in Treditions Academy 

Modern ‘in Methods, in Cinak: DISTINGUISHED for excellence of training. Pre- UL! SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Well hed athletics for every bo: Interesting student pares for college or business, West Point or 

activities. New athietle held. College propasetery ont Annapolis. Separate buildings and teachers ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 
General Courses. Speeial Junior School for Younger Boys for younger boys. Individual attention—tuto- 

For catalog address: rial system. Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, Cavatry and Naval Schools, boys 14-20. School of 

REV. ERouNEe LL GAGE. a=. Headmaster athletic park. Fireproof equipment. Illus- Woodcraft, boys 10-14. Supervised vacations packed 

050 Enee Steet, Same senmeennetentaes trated catalog. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. S., with action and interest. Comradeship of experienced 

LL. D., President, Box W, Staunton, Va. Py 7 
instructors, famous Culver equipment develops robust, 


Saint far aret’s Sec ool manly, self-reliant —_ soanaaes catalogs. 
prestcenis at ‘ie h NEW JE RSE Y The Commandant’s Aide, Culver, Indiana 
City and Country Advantages 


54th Year. Attractive New Fireproof Building on 22-acre Ae endowed 
Suburban Estate. Boarding Enroliment Limited to 75. PEDDI schoo for 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Sec- 
retarial, Domestic Science, Handicraft, Athletic Program. Emphasizes preparation for College m...% Board —for Girls Accredited 


ALBERTA C. EDELL, Principal Examinations. Graduates unusually successful in col- 


Box K Waterbury, Co Sout agen. SS ee popes we — om. om 
x mnecticu’ enrolment limited to 350 selected boys from states. 66 * 
~ Athletics for every boy. Gymnasium, swimming pool, College Board Preparatory. Jun 


running track, 9-hele golf course. 150-acre compus. 9 ior College for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
ROX BURY éith year. Booklet. | | Riding, Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog: 
Roger W. Swetiand, LL. D., Headmaster, Box 4 D, Hightstown, N. J. TUDOR HALL, Box W, INDIANAPOLIS 


Sound educational methods have brought suc- 
cess to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared for college. 


Individual attention and instruction in small KENT UCKY RHODE ISLAND 


groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy 


eoaten ont 1 “ psec ao TUCKY OS E S BROWN 


A. W.SHERIFF, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. & 
PeLiTARY INSTITUTE A Conturyp-cld Scheel of 


hia ieee chet teen Distinctive Character for Boys 
for Boys 8 to 19. Fully accredited 4 Strictly college preparatory. Separate upper and 
ees my a. — bg omg lower seme a —— study and ath- 
Aceredited. tory, orseback Riding, letics. Complete equipment. Gymnasium with pool. 
General. foe ee Swimming, etc. Request Catalog Address L. RALSTON THOMAS, Headmaster, 273 
Music, Riding. Beach. All Athletics. Individual 11 Miles from Louisville Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 


sttention = yt 9 Bow-te Stutz’ taught. Box W LYNDON, KY. 
) soc 2. talog:—Jessig 
Callew Grey, —S 8 tentord, Ce he 


asia | PENNSYLVANIA PENNSYLVANIA 


> & SCHOOL FOR nm Hi iH fur G 
The ert a IRLS 
Marty Lyon Schol Fully Accredited college preparatory 


CAMP: AMD. M Dp S wfls a school and junior college. Conserva- 


1 ; ¢ , tory. Month of May at Ocean City. 
y a a Seer k 2§-acre campus. All sports, including Riding. Modern 
ct ta ’ a ona maigh ine arts, buildings. Connecting baths. For catalog address: 
secretaryship, ome-making. sports. FRA 
/ FREE catalogs and expert advice S Golf. Seven Cables, girls 6-12. Mr. and ane o CHAMERORO ee 


(also por’ “School Guide, y Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1505, 


standing from official inspections. State 


Chartered Information Bureau. No fees. AND 
ui fa CHESTNUT HILL | FRANKLIYS:MARSHALL 
AMERICAN SCHOOL {x ‘ Cc EM 
ASSOCIATION \“ A Colle pas ny Boarding School for Boys. A Widely Recognized, Moderately Priced 
1212 Times Building Ls In _ the Country, Eleven Miles North of Preparatory Sch 
New York, or 1203-M of . Philadelphia. : 1200 boys prepared for college in oe last 30 years. 
at 17. State St., 7p, Vay During the Last Four Years All Candidates for Wholesome School life and sports. Unusual equip- 
yim | College Entered without Condition. ment and location. Experienced Masters. Full pro- 
Excellent Health Record. Complete Equipment. gram of athletics. Junior School. Catalog on request. 
Junior and Senior Schools. E. M. HARTMAN, P4d.D., Principal 


Box 410 ‘Lancaster, Pa. 
T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Box W, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CAMPS 








“The private summer camp now occupies a definite place in American education. Educators recognize that the summer 
camp has bridged the gap made by the long summer vacation from school. 
fully the educational value of having their sons and daughters spend their summers out-of-doors in a well regulated 
camp. Their leisure days are made to count for something worth while in developing new interests in the child, in 
teaching him the joy of out-door sports, and of building up abounding health. Every child should be given an oppor- 
tunity to attend camp in summer as well as school in winter.” 


Robert Snaddon, Director, Camp Osoha 


Parents are beginning to recognize more 











NEW YORK 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





im! 
Nie Lake Diacid Club Education Foundstion 


— In the Heart of the Adirondacks —— 


Unusual Success in Preparing for Col- 
lege Work 
Modern methods to develop the whole boy to maxi- 
mum possibilities. Work adapted to individual needs 
discovered through scientific means. 
Emphasis on recreation that can be continued through- 
out life. Winter sports under ideal conditions. 
Also junior school with home life in separate build- 
ing on separate campus for boys 8 to 12. 
A master to each eight boys 
Address: Ina A, FLINNER, - D., Box D, Lake 
Placid Club, N. Y. 








WORCE STER 
WEeGae 


Worcester boys in 39 colleges—many 
on Certificate without examinations; 
others on Board Examinations given at 
school. 

2900 alumni. 
$1000 per annum. 

Small enough to offer individual at- 
tention, large enough to be nationally 
known, 

Equipment for every need—gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, movie theater, 
dramatic theater, two dormitories, 
manual arts shop, laboratories, two foot- 
ball fields, two baseball diamonds, run- 
ning track, outingcamp. Clubs: De- 
bating, Musical, English. Hockey, 
Band, Fencing. Summer Session. 


Limited to 250 boys. 


For Illustrated Catalog Address 


Worcester, Mass. Station 114 


A Risckisitiions 3 ie Finance/ 


leslie’ 


to business success 


PREPARE for good pay and an executive 
position. 2-year course trains office man- 
agers, cost accountants, auditors, credit 
managers, treasurers, public accountants. 
Largest college grade school of its type in 
the world. Students from 15 states. No 
correspondence courses. Successful Place- 
ment Bureau. Men only. High school and 
college graduates. Dormitory accommo- 
dations. Send for free catalog to see what 
nr offers you. 921 Boylston Street, 


Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 
Bentley , School 


/ Accounting 























ful 

beautifu 

pn? 30 Lake Gleneida, 
near N. Y. City. 


“3 cins> Accredited College Prepara- 

¥0 tory. Elective Courses. Small 
classes. Outdoor life and sports. Mod- 

erate rates 64th year. Also Junior School, 

Cataloge: Merbert E. Wright, D.D., Pres., 
Box W, Carmel, N.Y. 


PEEKSRAILL 


1833 Military Academy 1929 
Thorough College Preparation. Business Courses. 
$1,500,000 equipment. Address the Principals, 
J. C. Bucher, A. M. and C. A. Robinson, Ph.D. 


Box W-3, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











atnut (itt 


SCHOOL 


For girls. om college pempentiee, 50 acres in his- 
toric town. 17 miles from Boston. Modern equipment; 
expert instruction, 6 buildings. Athletics. Outdoor sports, 
Founded 1893. Catalog. 


Miss Flerence Bigelow, Principal 





Box B, Natick, Mass. a 








FOR BOYS 14 te 20. EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR 
COLLEGE AND FOR LIFE 


WI! LBRATIAM 


In the heart of New England (near Springfield) with 
New England standards of character and culture. 
Hundreds of distinguished alumni 


Write jor catalog. Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, 
Box 17, Wilbraham, Mass. 














IRVING SCHOOL 


For boys. 25 miles from New York in historic Hudson 
Valley. Preparatory and two year Junior course. En- 
rolment limit 125. Personal — of individual. Long 
record of success in College Entrance Board Examin- 
ation. 92nd year. 37th under present headmaster. 
Modern equipment. Dormitory for younger boys. 
Excellent athletic facilities. Swimming pool. Cataiog. 


Rev. J. M. Furman, L. H. D., Headmaster, Box 
980, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 














ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ron BOYS 

AT PRED senses eee 

ing Ey Day School 

for 80 boys. Beauti- 

fully situated among the orange groves of Southern 

California, twenty miles from , *. Angeles. College 

Preparatory. 

Picturesque setting. Ideal climate. Thorough training 

in scholarship and physical development make it the 
outstanding school phy kind on the Pacific Coast. 


Address: The Headmaster, Box W, Covina, Calif. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
INTERIOR: DECORATION 


Four months’ Practical Trainin, ——. 
Also Complete Professional an — 
Courses. Summer Term Starts J 
8th. Send for Catalog 32R. Also Hes 
Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 324A 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue = - #£New York City 




















A School of Home Efficiency 


PINE MANOR 


CA Graduate School of 
DANA HALL 


Higher cultural studies. Emphasis on all subjects pertain- 
ing to management of the home. Country Life. Sports. 
14 miles from Boston. Catalog on application. Address: 


Two year 
_— Raed 


Scheel” 
Graduates 


e FOR GR oo, 
6 miles from Boston. College preparatory and 
Junior College courses. Opportunities of Boston in 
Music, Art, historical associations. Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Harp, Organ with eminent Boston masters. 

ome Economics. Excellent Secretarial courses. 
All outdoor sports. Horseback riding. Send for 
catalogue. 








Miss Helen T. Cooke, Box E, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 





q 1496 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. - 














Abbot Academy 
1828-1929 


For a Century One of D ste England’s Leading Schools 
for Girls. Advanced Courses for High School Gradu- 
ates. College Preparation. Exceptional Opportunities 
in Art and Music. Outdoor Sports. Address: 


BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Box D, Andover, Massachusetts 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD GORGAS 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By Marie D. Gorgas and Burton J. Hendrick 





$5.00 at all bookstores. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 


WYOMING 











VALLEY RANCH 
SCHOOL 


Valley, Wyoming 
Troroven preparation for all colleges and uni- 
versities. Outdoor ranch life. A horse for 
each boy. Small classes. Christian influence. 
Catalog. 
JULIAN 8. BRYAN, Eastern Direetor 
70 East 45th Street, New York City 


For Boys 




















Why not have the [best and most enduring 
literature? Kipling, Conrad, and O. Henry in 
complete and beautifully bound sets. 








VERMONT 








ECOLE 


FRENCH 
CAMP 
FOR 
GIRLS 


CHAMPLAIN 


Combining a sane pro- 
gram of camp activities 
with easy, rapid acquisi- 
tion of FRENCH by di- 
rect, natural methods. Na- 
tive French and French- 
speaking American coun- 
selors. Land and water- 
sports, riding and moun- 
tain trips. 

Edward D. Collins 


Director 
Middlebury Vermont 











MARYLAND 








THE MARSTON SCHOOL 
Ruxton, Md. 


A Country 
School for Boys 


ay: Individual se 


Small Classes 
(Average 8 to master) 


Maximum outdoor 
work, Horsemanship 


. Pupilssix to college age 


Prep for all colleges or U.S. Academies 
15 minutes from Baltimore by bus 





















IN HIS introduction to Dr. Austen Fox 
Riggs’ Intelligent Living, another great 
nerve and brain specialist, Dr. Frederick 
Tilney, quotes from H. G. Wells that 
“the ultimate decision of the fate of life 
upon this planet lies now in the will of 
Dr. Tilney then adds, “And 
above all else, in the will of man to know 
himself.” The modern world, rushing 
under pressure through life, has some- 
what suddenly been forced to pause in 
order to contemplate the tragic fact 
that living itself will become unbearably 
near madness if we do not, both as 


” 
man. 


individuals and as social groups, dis- 
cover a way of life. It is in this 
contemplative mood, seeking a substi- 
tute for the autocratic rule of kings and 
priests in the guidance of nations and 
human souls, that the public rushes to 
books like The Art of Thinking, The 
Story of Philosophy, Intelligent Living, 
and the books of Doctors Dorsey and 
Collins, of Watson, and of Freud. 


LIFE and culture in its broadest sense 
have changed so rapidly in the past 
quarter century that 
man has not been able 


a small representative American city. 
Financed by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, a group of field 
workers lived and gathered their source 
material in this town somewhere in the 
Mississippi Valley. Middletown emerges 
as a portrait of ordinary man living 
under democratic rule. We are shown 
“Middletown,” “Getting a Living,” 
“Making a Home,” “Training the 
Youth,” “ Using Leisure,” “ Engaging in 
Religious Practices,” and “Engaging 


AND 


MANY BOOKS 








speculation. Are there no passions jp 
Middletown? Are there no personalities 
in Middletown? Is it really true that oy 
average American city rises no higher 
than to call Eddie Guest its favorite 
poet, and to struggle along in an eco. 
nomic system that at best seems deaden. 
ing? This, if it is a true picture—and 
unfortunately it seems convincing— 
presents a race of men without the 
prejudices of the ’90’s, without the fire 
of either conservative or radical, simply 
living with none of that added fervor 
that would guide at least a few of the 
citizens of Middletown to some measure 
of spiritual satisfaction. This is a por- 
trait of a group of people existing in a 
sort of unillumined knowledge that is 
more terrifying than ignorance. 


ABBE ERNEST DIMNET offers hope 
and a way in his now best-seller, The 
Art of Thinking. He has an essayist’s 
style. It is crispened by apt illustration 
and light anecdote. His preachments are 
therefore ably disguised, and there is 
much aid in this little volume of self- 

help. His common 





to orient himself. I 
have placed side by 
side on my desk this 


RECOMMENDED 


sense does not err 
because it will seem 
uncommon sense to 
the reader. He tells 





morning two fascinat- 
ing volumes. One is 
the study of a vanish- 
ing era culminating in 
Sarajevo and the 
cataclysm of war. It 
istold through the 
personality of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, 
of Austria. In this re- 
markable biography 
Joseph Redlich has 
chosen to tell the 
story of Europe in 
terms of that stub- 
born and unwise ruler, 
playing a Napoleonic 
game when doom had 
already settled over 
the chess games of 
Czar or Kaiser. There- 
in lies the story of a 
world dominated by 
men of mind and 
will—by Bismarcks, 
Metternichs, and 
Schwarzenbergs; of 
life, art, and culture 
demanded and de- 
veloped by the divine 





Dark Hester, by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. $2.50. Houghton Mifflin. 
A modern wife and a not-so-modern 
mother struggle with passion yet 
intelligence over the body and soul 
of their man. 

Tuis STRANGE ADVENTURE, by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.50. 
Doubleday, Doran. A woman's life 
story, with its overtones and under- 
tones, told with great sympathy 
and a rich undercurrent of drama. 

MurDER AT THE KEYHOLE, by 
R. A. J. Walling. $2. Morrow. One 
of the more puzzling and ingen- 
ious and literate of the year’s mur- 
der and crime wave products. 

THe Granp Manner, by Louis 
Kronenberger. $2.50. Liveright. A 
first novel, marking the entrance of 
an author with style, grace, and in- 
dividuality. He has written a 
Graustark story with an eye to the 
subtleties of modern biographers. 

Prima Donna, by Pitts Sanborn. 
2 vols. $5. Longmans, Green. A 
music critic spreads an opera sing- 
er’s temperament thick and lush 
over two readable volumes of gen- 
erous and interesting characteriza- 
tion. 


RicHARD Burpon HALDANE: AN 
AvuToBioGRAPHY. $5. Doubleday, 
Doran. Lord Haldane’s_ reminis- 
cences are sparkling, wise, and dra- 
matic. 

BiueE Gtamor: Ports’ AND 
PEOPLE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
by Webb Waldron. $5. John Day. 
A novelist and his artist wife visit 
glowing cities and lands and de- 
scribe them in excellent prose and 
interesting illustration. 

PresipeNts I’ve KNown: AND 
Two NEar Presipents, by Charles 
Willis Thompson. $3. Bobbs, Mer- 
rill. Human and racy portraits, from 
the angle of journalist and White 
House reporter. 

CHARLOTTE Corpay: AND CEr- 


‘TAIN MEN OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 


TorMENT, by Marie Cher. $2.50. 
Appleton. A fiery and careful por- 
trait of a tempestuous period center- 
ing around this woman of flaming 
ideas and passionate deeds. 

Tue CrapDLe OF THE DEEP, by 
Joan Lowell. $3. Simon ef Schuster. 
A flapper Trader Horn tells the 
story of her own adventurous life 
with the zest of a Richard Hall’- 


burton. 








us how to think in a 
way that we shall all 
recognize as the way 
we do think at our 
best, and the great 
force of his words 
lies in their comfort- 
ing assurance that 
our best is capable 
of more constant at- 
tainment. The Art of 
Thinking dresses ob- 
vious truths in fetch- 
ing clothes. 


DR. RIGGS is not 
so fetching but equally 
helpful. He might 
well have called his 
book The Art of Liv- 
ing instead of Intelli- 
gent Living. The 
whole of art perhaps 
lies in the relating 
of intelligence to 
passion—or, if you 
like, the marriage of 
genius and technique. 
Dr. Riggs has brought 
thousands of patients 





right of kings. A picture of controlled 
lives, of glamor, and of suffering. 


MIDDLETOWN: A Study in Con- 
temporary American Culture, by Robert 
J. and Helen Merrell Lynd, tells about 
the clinical investigation of the life of 





in Community Activities.” We are told 
what members of working and business 
classes think of marriage. We see the in- 
fluence of radio and the installment plan. 


BECAUSE it does not speculate, this is 
a book that sends the mind off in violent 


from chaos to balance. He is a greatly 
loved physician. This book is the fruit 
of some of his wisdom. He would have 
been a better adviser to Francis Joseph 
than Schwarzenberg. He should at 


once establish a sanitarium in Middle- 
town. 
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self- EADING architects today are calling upon oonpepprase® 
I= specialized experience of the White : Y 
Fireman just as they secure for their 7 
clients the expert assistance of specialists in 
ti heating, plumbing, ventilation, refrigeration 
tells and electrical engineering. 


na The White Fireman is as alert in detecting fire 
all hazards from a reading of the blue print as 
vay from an inspection of the completed structure. 
our And the correction of hazards before construc- 
at tion involves little or no expense, whereas the 
cost might prove prohibitive later on. 


non 
err 
eem 


‘ds 


ae This loss-prevention engineering service offered 
lat by the White Fireman costs nothing, and fre- 
quently it results in considerable dollars-and- 
cents savings for property owners. For instance: 


Provision for a simple, inexpensive protection 
against exposure, in the plans for a theatre, is 
saving the owner $494 per year in lower 
insurance premiums. The separation of a ga- 
tage from a dwelling is saving the owner of a 
large residence $282 every year. The protec- 
tion of stairways and elevator shafts is saving 
a hotel company $1120 per year. 


The White Fireman’s advice is practical. It 
not only points the way to greater safety of 
life and property, but it saves property owners 
money as well, 

-) Fi ae 


O is the White Fireman? He is used in this 

advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engineer- 
ing service—a nation-wide service, supported by insur- Fs i Pe | = ‘ 
ance companies, having for its purpose the reduction 2 a | h 
of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed structures, 3 | Nort America 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- } e-e ; PHILADELPHIA 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance : : 
comprise the work of this service. Ask your North | . / and 


America Agent. . P 7 3 : — Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
: Sea North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
The Oldest American Fire and Marine Iasurance Company—Founded 1792 


sections of classified telephone directories under 


North America Agents are listed in the Insurance : > aes n= @ y 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” ee y/ 
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Suddenly, out of a spring sky... 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AL. was well on the telephone front 

on April 27, 1928. Suddenly, out of a 

spring sky, rain began to fall over 
central Pennsylvania. As night came 

on this turned into a furious storm of sleet, 
snow and wind. Inside of 48 hours, 3700 
telephone poles were down. Seven thousand 
miles of wire tangled wreckage. Thirty-nine 
exchanges isolated. Eleven thousand tele- 
phones silent. 

Repair crews were instantly mobilized and 
sent to the scene. From Philadelphia 47 crews 
came. Other parts of Pennsylvania sent 13. 
New Jersey, 6. New York, 4. Ohio, 6. Mary- 
land and West Virginia, 12. In record time, 
1000 men were stringing insulated wire and 
temporary cables along the highways, on 
fences and on the ground. 


Within 72 hours the isolated ex- 

changes were connected and the 

11,000 telephones back in service. 

Then, while the temporary construc- 
tion carried on, neighboring Bell System ware- 
houses poured out all needed equipment, new 
poles were set, new crossarms placed and new 
wire and cable run. 

In any crisis there are no state lines in the 
Bell System. In all emergencies of flood or 
storm, as well as in the daily tasks of extend- 
ing and maintaining the nation-wide network, 
is seen the wisdom of One Policy, One System, 
Universal Service. Better and better telephone 
service at the lowest cost is the goal of the Bell 
System. Present improvements constantly 
going into effect are but the foundation for 
the greater service of the future. 


“THE TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 
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EDITED BY BARTON CURRIE 
VOLUME LVIII NUMBER 4 


HARD BOILED 


MurDERS more or less wholesale or retail scarcely 
cause a ripple of comment. Seven undesirables wiped 
out with incredible brutality either by bandit police- 
men or gang opponents—and the newspapers are 
through with it in forty-eight hours. Flaring headlines 
one day, casual mention the second, and a submerged 
paragraph the third. Outside of Chicago, where it hap- 
pened, the popular judgment seemed to be, ‘Well, 
that’s Chicago for you. The improbable, the extrava- 
gantly impossible must be expected from Chicago 
day by day. It is a metropolis of savages and four- 
speed eye-shut money hunters. There is no civic pride, 
public spirit, moral sense, or anything else left there 
that approaches elemental decency. But of course” — 
smugly—‘“‘it could not happen in our town. So 
let’s forget it. Here’s something about one of our own 
bootlegger’s running his beer truck over a cliff and 
breaking his neck. That’s a lot more personal and 
thrilling to us.” 

This hard-boiled state of mind has become very 
nearly universal on this continent, and it’s a pretty 
terrible thing to contemplate if you happen to have 
even a very little bit of sentimentality left in your 
make-up. It makes you feel rather fearful that the 
killers, the footpads, the big or little crooks in and out 
of politics can get away with anything. The entire body 
politic, embracing both sexes that have the vote, 
appears to be sensation proof, utterly indifferent to 
all manner of explosions and cataclysms unless an 
immediate injury is brought to its own threshold. 

We have been preaching and ranting for a decade 
or so about the hard-boiled younger generation who 
were corrupted by the motion pictures and the in- 
telligentsia, but an up-to-date analysis reveals that 
the motion pictures are tame and flabby and the in- 
telligentsia are twittering sentimentalists, compared 
to the elder generation who run the works and fail to 
bat an eyelash at the news of the latest frightfulness or 
atrocity. 

This elder generation of ours was in its callow years 
thrilied at the sight of a millionaire; now, in its hard- 
boiled twentieth-century indifference, it would barely 
raise its eyebrows at Henry Ford and John D. Rocke- 
feller roller-skating hand-in-hand down Fifth Avenue. 


A million-dollar gift to a college was front-page news 
a few years ago. This very day, as these words are 
written, an eight-million-dollar gift to an Illinois 
university is announced in one tiny paragraph in one 
of the last pages of a New York newspaper. A thir- 
teen-million-dollar gift by Edward S. Harkness to 
Harvard was denounced and deplored in one of the 
undergraduate publications. You hear it casually 
mentioned that there areten thousand American multi- 
millionaires who are bored to desolation by their great 
fortunes and their inability to get a kick out of either 
spending the income or winning a few more millions 
in a stock pool. 

Social climbers could make quite a splash a few 
years since by going to Palm Beach and providing a 
few ten-thousand-dollar dinners for the local boosters. 
Now going to Palm Beach is a good deal like going to 
Coney Island or Atlantic City. As for going to Europe, 
unless you cross in a zeppelin or fly your own plane 
you are almost ashamed to mention it with eagerness 
and enthusiasm in any sort of social gathering. Some 
flapper will likely smother you with the sarcasm, 
“Mother of cats, how could it thrill you! I crossed 
four times last year, and it was lousy.” This adjective is 
a recent elegance of diction in the younger set. 

Day by day announcements of fifty, sixty, seventy 
story skyscrapers have dulled our senses to the archi- 
tectural marvels that surround us. Radio broadcasting 
to tens of millions of listeners, talking pictures that 
are seen and heard round the world, telephoning from 
London to a friend in San Francisco, flying across the 
continent in thirty-six hours—these feats leave us little 
as a basis for excitement. No wonder the drama is turn- 
ing sour and the crime story has replaced Pollyanna. 

But where will it land us, if the pace continues? 

If science cannot help us, save to revise relative 
values, there is left only some powerful spiritual ap- 
peal. Yet either the grip of religion is slipping or we 
are racing out of its clutches. The one way out is for a 
great number of us to search within, discover just how 
hard-boiled we are likely to become, and then decide 
whether we want to go on with it orwhether it wouldn’t 
be a fine thing to soften up a bit and try for some ex- 
hilarating satisfaction in being sentimental and human. 
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The Present State of Transcontinental Passenger Service 


T TWELVE minutes past 
twelve a mechanic came 


into the field manager’s 
office and told me, “The plane is 
ready.” I had already been pro- 
vided with a fur-lined flying suit, 
helmet, and goggles. The motor of 
the open mail plane had 
been warmed up and 
was now idling quietly. 
The pilot was already in 
the rear cockpit. After I 
had been helped up into 
the front cockpit, which 
was equipped with a 
wooden seat near the 
bottom, he nodded at 
me and gave the motor 
a final roaring test. Ex- 
actly as the big cloc« of 
the Hadley Field han- 
gar marked 12:15—the 
scheduled time of de- 
parture for the National 
Air Transport plane on 
the New York to Chi- 
cago run—we started 
rolling toward the west. 

It was a cold cloudy 
Sunday in December, 
1928; Sunday because, 
following the lowering of the air- 
mail rate and pending the instal- 
lation of big passenger planes, that 
was the only day when a light mail 
load made the transportation of 
even a single passenger possible. 
Hadley Field, eastern terminus of 
the transcontinental air lines, is 
nearly halfway between New York 
and Philadelphia. I was bound for 
San Francisco to learn just how far 
passenger aviation had advanced 
in America. 

It was bitter cold. The wind tore 
past the little celluloid windshield 
in front of the cockpit with terrific 
force. The roar of the motor was 
deafening. This was the flying of 
yesterday. Already big cabin planes 
are replacing the open two-seaters 
that blazed the air-mail trails. 

We flew low across the first foot- 
hills of the Alleghanies, for when 


and the Latest Safety Provisions for Sky Travel 
By MYRON M. STEARNS 
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flying west planes generally hug the 
ground, for two reasons. First, 
greater altitude means the use of 
more power. The air is thinner. 
“It’s the revolutions per minute 
that count,” one of the pilots told 
me. “At a thousand feet you can 


The two pilots, looking like Eskimos in their cold-defying outfits, 


conferred on the misty weather ahead of us. 


cruise along with your motor turn- 
ing over at 1,650. Go up another 
mile, and you have to turn up 1,750 
or. 1,800. That’s what tears the life 


out of a motor.” 
Flying Low 


The second reason is that the 
wind usually blows from west to 
east. At very high altitudes there 
is always a strong west wind. Com- 
ing east the preceding fall I had 
flown high, the strong tail wind 
more than making up for the greater 
altitude. 

Flying high is very different from 
flying low, just as day flying differs 
from night flying, and flying in an 
open plane differs altogether from 
flying in a cabin. 

Low flying is rarely very smooth. 
Thereis what airmen callthe ground 








roll of the wind as it turns upward 
from hillsides or smaller obstruc- 
tions. Flying close to the earth 
against a head wind is very apt to 
be conducive to airsickness. Only 
by going up to an altitude of several 
thousand feet can a pilot save his 
passengers from what, 
for the novice at least, 
is great discomfort. 
Flying high on the east- 
to-west runs against the 
wind makes a difference 
of at least an hour’s 
flying time into Chicago 
from Hadley. 

Slipping westward 
across Pennsylvania, the 
country became more 
and more mountainous. 
- There was snow on the 
ridges. Above the valleys 
we were sometimes a 
thousand feet up. 

“Tt’s the nature of the 
country we have to fly 
over,” the manager had 
told me, “that makes 
this about the most dif- 
ficult hop in America— 
rough country, lack of 
places to land, and bad weather. 
Nearly every storm in the country 
swings around between the Great 
Lakes and New York. It’s the neck 
of the bottle.” 

At times, flying through valleys, 
the plane was lower than the ridges 
at either side. Then we would tilt 
up on one wing, banking like a bird 
in flight, and cut through a pass 
in the range between sharp hills. 
For miles we would fly with no 
place to land, in case of necessity, 
except among the tree tops. 

These are the difficulties of un- 
cleared mountain country that 
have led the new Transcontinental 
Air Transport, in announcing its 
proposed two-day air schedule be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles 
in conjunction with the Pennsyl- 
vania and Santa Fe railroads, to 
declare this first section an over 











night train ride and leave the flying 
for the safer miles beyond. 

After a couple of hours we be- 
gan nosing toward the bottom of a 
valley and down we came, leveling 
out above a flat field. Bellefonte, in 
the center of Pennsylvania, a stop 
for gasoline and news of the weather 
ahead. 

The eastbound plane had just 
come in. The two pilots conferred, 
looking like Eskimos in their un- 
gainly flying suits, with helmets 
and goggles on their heads and 
great fur-lined moccasins over their 
shoes. To-day in heated cabin 
planes these cold-defying flying 
outfits will soon be forgotten. The 
weather ahead was not really bad. 
A little cloudy stretch this side of 
Cleveland, but clear beyond. Taxi- 
ing out to a far corner of the field, 
we turned and headed into the 
wind, speeded up—faster, faster— 
and were off. 

By 4:30 we were at Cleveland. 
The city seemed far away. Another 
descending swoop, leveling out, 
touching ground, then bumping 
along to a gradual stop. Fifteen 
minutes to change the mail bags to 
another plane; then, with a new 
pilot, off again. 


“The Moving Finger—” 


Flying low above level ground 
and at times along the edge of the 
lake, we were at Toledo in an hour. 
It was deep dusk. Already the 
lights of the city showed bright 
against the dark earth. Ahead a 
level finger of light swung about in 
a circle, flashing bright each time 
it passed us: a Department of 
Commerce air beacon marking the 
route. Another perfect landing, 
coming in fast, and that was the 
end of my flying for the day. 

“Tt’s getting pretty thick around 
Chicago,” the pilot told me after 
looking at the weather reports. 
“Would you mind very much if I 
asked you to drop off here? It’s 
a pretty full load.” I remembered 
the slow take-off at Cleveland and 
climbed out. The plane roared 
away. 

That morning I had been in 
Connecticut, that forenoon in New 
York City, that noon at Hadley 
Field. It was still Sunday! Except 
for this disappointment, I would 
have been in Chicago for dinner. 
But it was safer this way, and the 
National Air Transport believes it 
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far better to disappoint a passenger 
than to kill him. As it was, I rode 
into Toledo with the mail truck and 
caught a train to Chicago that got 
me in a little after midnight—seven 
hours in all, instead of the one and 
a half the plane ‘trip would have 
meant. 

From Chicago I flew to Detroit. 
The distance by air is 252 miles. 


Bright lights of the city against the dark 
earth... huge funnels of light. 


The flight takes two hours and a 
half. The price of the ticket is $30— 
about three times as much as rail- 
road fare and Pullman. The line is 
operated by the Stout Air Services, 
which uses big Ford _tri-motor 
monoplanes that carry ten pas- 
sengers besides the pilot and mecha- 
nician. In 1927 they carried some 
19,000 passengers; in 1928 the num- 
ber jumped to nearly 50,000. 

We left the heart of Chicago at 
one o'clock, in a special Stout Air 
Services motor bus—price included 
in the ticket. It took nearly an 
hour to reach the field. The tri- 
motor left at two. At the Chicago 
airport there are now 37 regular 
scheduled arrivals and departures. 
One whole end of the field is 
taken up with a long row of big 
hangars belonging to the various 
companies. 

“Stout Air Services passengers 
this way!” a guard called. ‘ Pas- 
sengers for De- 
troit! Ship now 
loading!” 

Compared 
to the smaller 
planes on the 
field near the 
hangars, the 
tri-motor was 
a giant. It 
stretched more 
than seventy 


feet from tip 


35 


to tip. It humped up forward on 
two wheels, tilting up into the air 
like a huge prehistoric dragon fly. 
There was a motor suspended under 
each wing, besides one in its nose. 
You entered the cabin through a 
little door in the side of the body. 
Inside were wicker chairs, fastened 
to the floor on each side of a narrow 
aisle. The top of the cabin was so 
low over the amidships chairs that 
you had to stoop to pass under it. 
In the rear were a little compart- 
ment for baggage and a washroom, 
and up in the nose was a separate 
two-seated compartment for the 
pilots. 


Off for Detroit 


There were seven passengers, 
one of them a girl. The pilot tried 
out all his motors, one at a time. 
Then the blocks were pulled away, 
and we trundled out across the 
field. 

The Chicago airport has wide 
concrete runways radiating like 
the spokes of a wheel. We had to 
wait our turn for the one that led 
into the wind. After a few minutes a 
man with a black-and-white check- 
ered flag gave us our signal. It was 
like the start of an automobile race. 

High above the hangars we 
banked quite sharply. Then for 
five minutes we circled grandly 
above the suburbs. I found out 
later that one of the three motors 
was not behaving as it should, and 
the pilot had considered returning 
to the field. Then it smoothed 
down, and he decided to go ahead. 
These big planes can fly on two 
motors, and even with only one 
running can keep up for miles, 
losing altitude so gradually that if 
necessary they can pick out a dis- 
tant landing field and make it 
safely. Presently we straightened 
out and headed into the east. We 
were about 1,500 feet up. There 
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COURTESY BOEING AIR TRANSPORT COMPANY 


The most sensational scenic portion of a flight from coast to 
coast comes as one crosses the Rockies. 


was a fairly strong cross wind, and 
it rocked us around quite a little. 
It was another bitterly cold day, 
and the patent heaters, taking 
warmth from the central motor, 
could not raise the cabin tempera- 
ture much above 50° F. 


On to Cleveland 


After a short hop, we came down 
at Detroit, or rather at the airport 
near Dearborn, which unlike most 
airports had a fine passenger sta- 
tion; for until recently even the 
foremost air lines operated only for 
mail and express. 

Next morning I flew to Cleve- 
land. The fare was $18 for the 128 
miles, and the air trip took about 
an hour and a half. I was the only 
passenger in the big cabin. To get 
the 9:15 plane—there is also an 
afternoon plane on this run—it was 
necessary to leave the hotel at 8:15. 
From Detroit to Cleveland on a 
fast train takes between three and 
four hours. Add to the flying time 
the long motor journey to and from 
the airports, and the air journey 
takes nearly as long. Flying saves 
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a lot of time on long journeys, but 
with safe landing fields still so far 
from the city centers, no great gair 
is made on the short hops. 

Again it was a cold day, and 
again we flew low through bumpy 
air. It is amazing how quickly fly- 
ing becomes an old story to a 
passenger. There is a feeling of 
solidarity about the machine, about 
the air it hurtles through, that 
quickly gives confidence. 

At Cleveland I sensed the speed 
with which passenger traffic is 
developing. The airport was buzz- 
ing with new planes, and I learned 
that a dozen of the monsters had 
been assembled to transport a hun- 
dred foreign aviation observers to 
Chicago. Besides the silvery Ford 
tri-motors, there were great brown 
Army transports, a twin-motor 
Sikorsky amphibian—with an odd- 
shaped cabin suspended like a huge 
snub-nosed slipper beneath its mid- 
dle—and a trim Fokker, which had 
just been put on a newly opened 
Cleveland-Chicago run by the Uni- 
versal Air Lines System. 

I left in a new Ford, even larger 
than the older Stout Services planes, 
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Air Transport plane speeding westward 
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over a typical stretch of our countryside. 


which within a few days was to 
inaugurate the big-plane passenger 
service of the National Air Trans- 
port between Chicago and the East. 
Every seat was taken. In this plane 
the motors were somewhat more 
muffled; by shouting a_ conver- 
sation could be carried on among 
three or four people. Our new Ford, 
with its powerful Pratt & Whitney 
“Wasp” motors, began to catch up 
with the slower ships ahead. When 
we reached Chicago we had to 
circle about for nearly ten minutes 
before there was a chance to land. 


All Conveniences 


My next jump was to San Fran- 
cisco, nearly two thousand miles 
away, by the Boeing Air Transport 
(regular fare, $200). The tri-motor 
was a Boeing biplane, even larger 
and heavier than the Ford mono 
planes. The cabin, though a little 
wider and a good deal higher than 
the Ford cabin, was not quite so 
long. The adjustable seats were up- 
holstered with leather and placed 
in rows across the cabin. Beside 
each outer seat was a little window, 





about a foot square, draped with 
brown curtains. Two large dial 
instruments, an altimeter and an 
air speed indicator, were placed 
on the wall at the front of the cabin. 
The plane, a trifle faster than even 
the “‘ Wasp”’-motored Ford, cruised 
at an air speed of from 105 to 115 
miles an hour. 


Five Days of Fog 


Chicago dropped rapidly behind. 
Again we were flying west and fly- 
ing low. One of the pilots let me 
take his place for a few minutes in 
the prow of the ship. Here, as the 
great nose breasted west above the 
snow-covered farms of Iowa, the 
feeling of security, of riding out on 
solid air, was even greater than in 
the cabin. Through an open window 
the roar of the three motors was ear 
shattering. Back in the cabin sand- 
wiches and ginger ale were passed 
around. There was quite a bit of 
motion to the ship but not enough 
to interfere with healthy appetites. 

The sun crept toward the west. 
Hurry as we might, we could not 
keep pace with it, although auto- 
mobiles and trains seemed to be 
standing still. Dusk descended as 
the far-flung lights of Omaha came 
into sight in the shape of a long 
crescent. Down—down—until the 
bumping told us we were again rac- 
ing to a stop on the Fort Crook 
landing field. 

“We'll start at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing,” was the word. “‘Not a minute 
later. Everybody put in a 7-o’clock 
call.” 

Then I learned something more 
about flying. “No rush about 
breakfast,” the word came to me, 
after I had hurried down to the 
hotel dining room the next morning. 
“We can’t get away before noon, 
unless the fog lifts.” We didn’t get 
away at noon. Nor the next morn- 
ing. Nor the next. Nor the next. 
Low clouds overhung the city. 
“Ceiling 150 feet,” the Boeing 
radio weather reports read. “ Visi- 
bility half a mile.” 

“No use trying it until the 
weather changes,” the pilots said. 
“The mail planes are sitting down 
all the way from Cheyenne to 
Toledo. We’re better off here than 
we would be in the air.” 

Even the higher officials of the 
line had to take a train. The delay 
meant thousands of dollars’ loss 
to the company, as it was unable to 
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COURTESY SIKORSKY AVIATION CORPORATION 


The famous Sikorsky amphibian presents an unusual appearance tn flight or on the ground. 


get the mails through according to 
its government contract. Not until 
the fifth morning was the big plane 
allowed to proceed. 

Then on again, over the rolling 
prairie billows of the old buffalo 
lands. Zero weather outside, but 
comfortable enough in the cabin. 
Long hours of steady forging ahead 
at an air speed of 105 miles an 
hour, the plane slanted cornerwise 
to the course to offset a strong cross 
wind. A stop at North Platte for 
gasoline. The three motors ate in 
all something like 65 gallons an 
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COURTESY SPERRY GYROSOOPH CORPORATION 

Revolving beacons are visible at great dis- 
tance as intermittent lights. Night flying 
practically is impossible without them. 


hour. After that, on to Cheyenne. 
Although we kept near the ground 
the altimeter showed presently 
better than four thousand feet. The 
prairies beneath us were rising to 
meet the Rockies. 

More gasoline at Cheyenne, a 
belated lunch, and a decision to 
continue on to Salt Lake City. 

Up and on again, hours and hours 
over empty, snow-covered lands. 
Beyond the first great rocky ridges 
dark shut down, and we followed a 
trail of flashing beacons, the revolv- 
ing mail-route lights. Presently we 
swung over the last great mountain 
chain and came in sight of the lights 
of Salt Lake City. Down we came, 
the descent of thousands of feet 
making our ears ring with the 
sharply increased pressure. The 
lights of the airport made our own 
landing lights seem yellow and dim. 


Over the Sierras 


Next day our departure was post- 
poned in order to take along some 
of the delayed mail still coming in 
from the East. We pushed along in 
the late afternoon. Just at dark we 
reached Elko, Nevada, and went on 
to Reno and another night landing. 
We started at dawn for the Pacific 
Coast beyond the final barrier of 
the Sierras. 

Up into the morning light goes 
the plane. Quite rapidly we cross 
the mountains, and they soon seem 
small and barren. Then come or- 
chards with row on row of evenly 
planted trees. The valley of the 
Sacramento! 

A sea of fog, lying just inside the 
coast range, drives us upward to 
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A wonderful view of San Francisco with the Golden Gate in the background awaits the air passenger approaching the city in the 
transcontinental plane of the Boeing Air Transport Company. The long narrow beach-front landing field is in the center foreground. 


clear it. Once over the last ridge, 
Oakland lies spread below us in the 
morning light, with San Francisco 
Bay and the Golden Gate beyond. 
We are down at 8 o'clock, an hour 
and three quarters after leaving 
Reno. The trains make it in nine 
hours. It takes us as long to get to 
the hotel in San Francisco—by 
auto, train, ferry, and taxi—as it 
took to reach the Oakland airport 
from Nevada! 


Riding the Storm 


It was a memorable trip. But 
there is still, a final chapter to 
record. 

I left the Oakland airport for the 
East at seven the next morning. 
The big planes were not to start 
regular operations for a few days, so 
I went back by the two-passenger 
mail planes. I was an only passenger 
in the snug little cabin, which was 
heated from the exhaust of the 
motor. In two hours I had left the 
warmth of California for the cold 
of Reno. Once more the mighty 


summits of the continent swept 
past. Elko by mid-forenoon, Salt 
Lake City in time for lunch, Chey- 
enne by dark, and Omaha at a 
little after midnight. Here the 
country that had seemed so empty 
on the out journey by day became 
thickly populous at night, with the 
lights of many towns showing from 
the greater altitude of the east- 
bound flight. 

“A few snow flurries around 
Chicago,” the weather report at 
Omaha read. There were three sec- 
tions on this hop, to carry the 
heavy Christmas mail. I was still 
the sole passenger in the third 
plane. At Iowa City we came down 
for gasoline, loaded, and took off 
again for Chicago. It was a mistake. 

We learned later that both other 
planes had been held at Iowa City 
because of weather reports that 
snow squalls in Illinois had sud- 
denly become threatening. 

Through a slip-up our pilot was 
not notified. When they found we 
had already left Iowa City flares 
were burned at the next emergency 


field to order us down. But by that 
time we had flown on into the storm. 
I had gone to sleep in the little 
heated cabin. I awoke suddenly. 
The plane was pitching about like a 
sea gull in a gale. From the cabin 
windows I could see a halo of fog 
about the red and green lights on 
the wing tips. The landing lights 
were turned on; they showed a 
stream of snowflakes flashing past 
the plane. 


An Emergency Landing 


I sensed that the pilot was climb- 
ing to get above the storm, then 
feeling his way down to get below it. 
Presently we found a hole and came 
down almost to the ground. Then, 
guided through the snow by the 
revolving beacon, we felt our way 
along to the nearest emergercy 
landing field. It was a beautiful 
piece of piloting. The landing on 
the rough little field was perfect. 

“Thought we'd better sit down 
awhile,” the pilot told me when I 
opened the cabin door. 
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About 4:50 we reached Cleveland, where we stopped fifteen minutes at the field to change our mail to another plane. 


We waited an hour, till that 
particular storm blew past, then 
felt our way in under the clouds 
for the last hundred miles to 
Chicago. It was gray daylight 
when we came down, just twenty- 
two hours from Oakland. No east- 
bound planes were taking off in 
that weather, so I caught a train 
for New York. It was the end of my 
journey—a journey that made me 
a confirmed air addict. 

I returned with the conviction 
that safeguarding air passengers’ 
lives is going to be increasingly 
important in this country for some 
years to come; for I'll soon be flying 
again, and so will you. Americans 
are rapidly becoming air-minded, 
and some means must be devised to 
make aviation companies toe the 
safety mark. 

To-day you can fly with the 
Canadian Colonial Airways from 
New York to Montreal in four- 
passenger planes for $50. The 
Colonial Air Transport will take 
you from New York to Boston for 
$25. The Colonial Western will 


carry you from Cleveland to Albany 
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for $60. From Cleveland to Albany 
you can fly in a twelve-passenger 
tri-motor plane. 

You can fly the 137 miles from 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh for $20 in 


four-passenger planes. 
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Some of the most beautiful cloud effects are 
seen from speeding airplanes. 
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From Cincinnati to Chicago the 
fare is $35 with the Embry-Riddle 
Company. 

The Mid-South Airways will 
carry you the 560 miles from Chi- 
cago to Memphis in five hours for 
$60. 

The National Air Transport, one 
of the oldest of the commercial 
aviation companies, operates be- 
tween Chicago and Dallas, 1,069 
miles; and between New York and 
Chicago, 766 miles. Carrying mail 
and passengers, its planes have 
flown approximately 3,500,000 
miles since they started operation. 

The Robertson Aircraft Corpor- 
ation carries mail, passengers, and 
express from Chicago to St. Louis. 
Flying time for the 268 miles, in- 
cluding stops at Springfield (Illinois) 
and Peoria, is three hours and fif- 
teen minutes. The fare is $30. 

From New Orleans to Atlanta is 
483 miles; the trip takes five hours 
and a half, including stops, and 
costs $50. The route is operated by 
the St. Tammany Gulf Air Lines. 

The Universal Air Lines System 


will carry you from Chicago to 
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COURTESY KEYSTONE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Several models of the largest passenger plane 

built for commercial service—the Keystone 
* Patrician’’—have already been sold. 


Cleveland for $45. Its service is 
exclusively for passengers. 

Interstate Air Lines, doing a 
mail, passenger, and express busi- 
ness, will carry you the 863 miles 
from Chicago to Atlanta for $65 in 
six-passenger planes. 

West of Chicago the Boeing Air 
Transport operates over the 1,915 
miles between Chicago and San 
Francisco. The trip costs $200, 
takes twenty-one hours, and has 
eight scheduled stops. From Salt 
Lake City to Oakland big Boeing 
tri-motor ships are now in operation 
carrying from twelve to sixteen 
passengers. These tri-motors will 
soon be operating all the way to 
Chicago, connecting there with the 
twelve-passenger ships of the Na- 
tional Air Transport that are al- 
ready in operation. 


Passenger Routes 


From Chicago two competing 
lines will take you into the North- 
west—the Northern Air Lines 
through Minneapolis and St. Paul 
to either Fargo or Duluth, and 
the Northwest Airways, operating 
twelve--passenger planes between 
the Twin Cities and Chicago. From 
Chicago to the Twin Cities is $35 
on one line and $40 on the other. 
The fare from the Twin Cities to 
Fargo is $25; it’s $56.50 from 
Chicago to Duluth, a distance of 
about 510 miles. Since the North- 
ern Air Lines form a part of the 
Universal Air Lines System operat- 
ing out of Chicago to both Cleve- 
land and St. Louis, you can travel 
over a single system from Fargo or 
Duluth through Chicago to St. 
Louis or Cleveland. 

Going west from Chicago we find 
the Boeing company operating a 
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feeder line—from Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, via Omaha to Chicago— 
which carries mail, express, and 
passengers. Since the total distance 
on this route is little more than 500 
miles, it is referred to by the main- 
line employees as the Toonerville. 

At Salt Lake City, the National 
Parks Airways take passengers for 
$50 from the main transcontinental 
line to Great Falls, Montana, a 
little six-hour jaunt of 500 miles. 

At Salt Lake City, the Western 
Air Express takes off for Los Angeles 
with the customary line-up of mail, 
express, and passengers—600 miles 
for $60. Western Air also carries 
passengers and mail on a short 200- 
mile feeder line from Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, through Denver to the main 
transcontinental line at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. Twenty-one dollars for 
that trip. 

On the Pacific Coast we find the 
heaviest air traffic of all. Between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
three regular passenger lines com- 
pete for business. The Maddux 
Air Lines take four hours and a half 
for the 500-mile trip, make stops at 
Bakersfield and Fresno, use Ford 
tri-motor planes, and charge $45. 
The Western Air Express employs 


The “‘ Patrician”’ offers the utmost to the air 
traveler. It is powered with three Wright 
Cyclone motors, each of 525 H. P. 


tri-motor Fokkers, makes the trip 
without stops in three hours, and 
charges $50. The Pacific Air Trans- 
port, a subsidiary of the Boeing 
line, operates four-passenger planes 
over the 1,100-mile route from Los 
Angeles via Oakland to Tacoma and 
Seattle. 

From Los Angeles the Western 
Air Express will take you to Cata- 
lina Island in a Sikorsky twin- 
motor amphibian for $10. The 
Standard Air Lines operate a tri- 
weekly passenger and express serv- 
ice to Tucson, Arizona—480 miles 
for $40. The Maddux Air Lines will 
take you to San Diego, and from 
there twice a week to Agua Caliente 
and Ensefiada, Mexico. 

North of San Francisco, the West 
Coast Air Transport Company flies 
the 720 miles between Seattle and 
San Francisco, carrying passengers 
and express in competition with the 
Pacific Air Transport. The fare is 
$65. 


To the West Indies 


From Seattle to Victoria costs 
$12, in four-passenger flying boats 
of the Barnes & Gorst Company. 

Another route between the United 
States and foreign soil is that of the 
Pan-American Airways, operating 
daily between Miami and Havana, 
three times a week between Miami 
and San Juan, Porto Rico, and 
three times a week between Miami 
and Nassau. This flying is done 
mostly with ten and twelve pas- 
senger Fokkers. The Havana serv- 
ice of 261 miles, operating through 
Key West, has been working a year 
and a half. The recent jump in 
passenger aviation is indicated by 
the fact that the West Indies serv- 
ice, staring only at the end of 





1928, is over a 1,440-mile route, 
while a daily service from Miami 
to the Panama Canal Zone operat- 
ing over a 2,357-mile route is to be 
started before next June. 

Besides these regular passenger- 
carrying routes there are others 
carrying mail only, like Pitcairn 
Aviation, which carries mail from 
New York to Atlanta, 736 miles, 
and from Atlanta to Miami, 595 
miles more; or like the Varney Air 
Lines, flying mail 535 miles across 
the mountains from Salt Lake City 
to Pasco, Washington. 


Sightseeing Trips 


Then there are the scores of local 
flying lines and air taxis, operating 
only irregularly, giving flying in- 
struction and lifting skeptics aloft 
on short sight-seeing trips at a 
minimum charge. Aviation is boom- 
ing. One plane manufacturer, who 
has thus far turned out some nine 
hundred planes during the past six 
years, announces he will deliver 
another nine hundred in 1929; 
another concern, with a record of 
about four hundred planes made in 
four years, expects this year to 
jump production to a hundred a 
month. 

The extent to which the leading 
air transportation lines have de- 
veloped can be gauged from the 
fact that the Boeing company, for 
example, has half a mil- 


ALL ABOARD BY AIR 


primer did not function properly, but 
after the motor had been running for 
about ten minutes the pilot decided to 
start. 

The motor was hitting regularly, as 
far as the night watchman could hear, 
but the plane had difficulty in leaving 
the ground and was but six feet up when 
it left the field. It managed to soar 
slightly over the tops of houses, but 
when it approached a railway embank- 
ment the pilot, to avoid a crash, at- 
tempted to bank the machine and run it 
between the embankment and _ the 
houses, which extend to within forty 
feet of the railroad. 

The right wing struck the roof of a 
porch and apparently turned to the right, 
when the plane catapulted through the 
limbs of a large tree and fell upon the 
roof of a garage. 


Directly below this account ap- 
peared an item to the effect that an 
unlicensed pilot was killed, and a 
student pilot with him seriously 
injured, when their plane crashed 
at an altitude of two hundred feet 
at a Minneapolis airport. Both 
accidents were as unnecessary as 
the familiar grade-crossing wrecks. 

We can take the crash of the un- 
licensed pilot first. 

By the Department of Commerce 
regulations, both airplanes and 
pilots that travel from one state to 
another must be licensed. The de- 
sign of planes has to be approved, 
their structural strength carefully 
passed upon, and each airplane 





lion dollars’ worth of 
small mail planes, worth 
something like $25,000 
apiece, for the Chicago- 
San Francisco line, aside 
from the big new tri- 
motor biplanes. That 
one company alone, 
with its subsidiaries, has 
perhaps a million dol- 
lars’ worth of planes in 
actual operation to-day. 

Now let us consider 
the question of crashes. 
Two days before last 
Christmas a pilot and 
three passengers were 
killed when a six- 





passenger plane crashed =— “ase 


at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. One newspaper 
account of this acci- 
dent read substantially as follows: 


A night watchman, the only man con- 
nected with the air line who saw the 
machine take off, said difficulty was ex- 
perienced in starting the motor. The 
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COURTESY SIKORSKY AVIATION CORPORATION 


Cramped and uncomfortable quarters are unknown in the spacious cabin 


of this Sikorsky plane built for Mr. John Hay Whitney, of New York. 


meticulously tested. It must be in- 
spected again each year before 
the license is renewed. Pilots receive 
their licenses, after they have com- 
plied with the necessary regulations 
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concerning hours in the air and so 
forth, as private, commercial, and 
transportation pilots. Only the last- 
named class is permitted to carry 
passengers. Licensed planes must 
not be flown by unlicensed pilots; 
and planes are licensed to carry 
only a specified number of pas- 
sengers. 


What About Crashes? 


These regulations apply only to 
interstate flying. Eight states have 
passed laws duplicating, to a great 
extent, the Federal regulations. But 
in any of the forty other states an 
inexperienced, unlicensed pilot is 
still free to take passengers up for 
a thrill flight at $3 a head or to 
teach others to fly—as was the case 
with this unlicensed victim at 
Minneapolis. 

But this crash differs widely from 
the crashes of big passenger planes. 
Coming to them, let us first take 
up two preliminary points. 

The fact that an air line carries 
United States mail is no guaranty 
of its efficiency. It is true that for 
the most part the older mail- 
carrying lines now lead the country 
in the matter of safeguarding the 
lives of their passengers. But almost 
every month new mail lines are 
going into operation. Some of them 
are so safe that you would be justi- 
fied in going to sleep before the 
plane leaves the ground. 
But there are other 
lines, carrying passen- 
gers only, that are safer 
than some holding con- 
tracts with the United 
States Government. 

Also, the enforcement 
of the Department of 
Commerce regulations 
is left largely to the 
honor of individual car- 
riers. In Germany the 
government in many 
cases supervises the 
loading of every plane— 
weighing every passen- 
ger before he is allowed 
to board the ship, to 
‘make sure that not a 
pound over the licensed 
capacity of the plane 
is taken on. In this 
country, while some air lines are 
very careful, others are far from it. 

One government inspector told 
me he found a Western pilot taking 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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Will Likely be Epochal as a Business Efficiency Administration 


OMEBODY who moves within the 
charmed circle of Herbert Hoover’s in- 
timates once observed that it is a 
practical impossibility to induce him 
to do anything he regards inherently 
: wrong, but that he is uncommonly 
susceptible to the right kind of intellectual influ- 
ence. By every known index of the Hoover psychol- 
ogy, intellectual influence is destined to be the keynote 
and hallmark of the Adminis- 

tration that has just 
office in Washington. 


Chief En gineer 
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It is at any rate a foregone 
conclusion that it will supplant 
and outstrip standardized and 
stereotyped political influence 
as the predominant factor at 
the White House. That ancient 
and hitherto omnipotent ele- 
ment will not be wholly erad- 
icated, for Herbert Hoover 
enters the Presidency with full 
realization of the legitimacy 
of the party system. But polit- 
ical pull during the next four 
years is unquestionably headed 
for a secondary place in the ex- 
ecutive sun. Intellectual in- 
fluence will enjoy priority to an 
extent calculated to give the 
politicians shock, surprise, and 
chronic pause. 

President Hoover is intellectual without being what 
is popularly supposed to be an intellectual. He is 
certainly not a savant in the sense that Thomas Jeffer- 
son or Woodrow Wilson was, or perhaps even to the 
degree that Theodore Roosevelt was. Mr. Hoover is 
a pure-science intellectual—the type that harnesses 
the Niagara of culture and idealism and from them 
generates the energy that we call efficiency. If the 
country from the outset will systematically envisage 
the new President as the chief engineer of the Re- 
public, it will exactly approximate Herbert Hoover’s 
own conception of the high responsibilities that now 
burden him. To them he may be expected to apply at 
all stages the engineering touch. It will be the touch 
of vision—the foresight of the pioneer, of the builder 
of bridges, of the sinker of shafts, of the blazer of 
trails—but always ordered and organized vision. 
There will be a conspicuous lot of looking before leap- 
ing; of depth plumbing, distance measuring, material 
testing, and other engineering practices adapted to 
the task of government. One thing is certain—things 


With Political Pull in the Discard 
By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 








will be thought through. The Hoover Cabinet was 
selected on those lines. Hoover policies are sure to 
be modeled on the same basis. 

Herbert Hoover introduces a new note in the Pres- 
idency, not only because of the intellectual influences 
that dominate his political processes but because he 
is the most—probably the only—wholly nonpolitical 
personage ever to enter the White House. With pos- 
sibly the single exception of Ulysses S. Grant, Mr. 
Hoover is the first American to 
become President who never be- 
fore held an elective office. In 
that respect he is as far re- 
moved in background from 
Abraham Lincoln and Calvin 
Coolidge, for instance, as the 
two Poles are remote 
each other. 


Unpolitically Minded 


from 


Lincoln and Coolidge were 
inveterate office seekers. Up to 
1928 Hoover never “ran” for 
anything in his life except for 
student-body treasurer at Stan- 
ford, unless we include his ill- 
starred raid on the Republican 
Presidential nomination nine 
years ago. His lamentable 
showing on that occasion re- 
vealed Hoover as a_ political 
Alice in Wonderland. He has 
learned much in the interval 
but remains, as the term “‘polit- 
ical” is understood, as unpolitically minded as ever. 
He organized and engineered himself into the White 
House by using just as much politics, which con- 
tinues to be invincibly distasteful to him, as was neces- 
sary. He will undoubtedly be as political as his job 
requires—the President looks upon all posts, however 
exalted, as jobs. 

During Food Administration days in 1917 and 1918 
Herbert Hoover used occasionally to be called “the 
man who kept us out of sugar.”” The record he would 
most like to leave behind him, when he quits the White 
House, will be that of the President who kept the 
government out of politics, or politics out of the gov- 
ernment. The sooner the nation grasps that quintes- 
sential angle of the Hoover make-up, the sooner will 
it diagnose, and be able to comprehend, the day-by- 
day operations of the engineering Administration now 
superintending the Federal power house. ‘ Power 
House” would be a not inappropriate description 
of the columned Colonial mansion at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue as long as it is tenanted by the 
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thirty-first President of the United States and the 
engineering-trained consort who helped him trans- 
late Agricola’s “‘De Re Metallica” after their college 
days at Stanford. 


The Scientific Viewpoint 


The President’s nonpolitical friendships can be 
easily segregated into special groups. Roughly, they 
include (1) the Hoover Stanford University affilia- 
tions; (2) the comradeships of mining-engineering 
days in the United States and throughout the world; 
(3) Food Administration associates in wartime 
Washington; (4) American Relief Administration co- 
workers in the United States and Europe, 1918-1921; 
and (5) colleagues and business men who coédperated 
in the development of the Department of Commerce. 
Each and every one of these groups is filled with men— 
and in many cases with women—who worked under 
Hoover’s banners primarily because of an automatic 
and impersonal enthusiasm that his causes somehow 
seem to inspire. To catalogue these persons would be to 
compile a book rivaling the bulk of the New York 
City telephone directory. 

It would be found that an astonishingly large num- 
ber of them were college graduates. That kind of 
men has always flocked to Hoover’s standards. He 
on his part is most at home and at ease in their com- 
pany. He delights to honor them. At one of his formal 
annual dinners to the President, while Secretary of 
Commerce, all of Hoover’s guests were university 
presidents. That’s his idea of “society.” If Hoover’s 
associates, in war or in peace, could be lined up an 
uncommonly large collection of Phi Beta Kappa keys 
would glitter; and, subjected to an efficiency test, 
their owners’ average rating would be amazingly high. 
Above all, they would be men and women of con- 
spicuous initiative and, for the most part, specialists 
in given lines. They would incarnate in bulk the 
Hoover plan for accomplishing results. 

Herbert Hoover’s friends and biographers are agreed 
that no single influence in his life has excelled in 
potency that exercised upon its plastic years by the 


late John Casper Branner, professor of geology at 
Stanford University. To Branner’s training they 
mainly attribute the President’s predilection for the 
scientific viewpoint, which promises to be the same 
kind of trade-mark for the Hoover Administration 
that economy was for its predecessor. In his authentic 
““Who’s Hoover?” William Hard tells us that in the 
first semester of his first year at Stanford the studious 
Iowa lad “‘pushed out—far out—into geology and 
its great historic and prehistoric lines and levels and 
layers under the guidance of Dr. Branner’s knowledge 
and—what is more—of Dr. Branner’s wisdom. Dr. 
Branner believed in science—pure science—as the 
start even toward practical action. He believed in 
thinking as a guide even toward doing. He thought 
that mine-bosses would presently teach young Hoover 
a thoroughly sufficient plenty about the manual 
operation of jacks and drills. As for himself, he 
grounded young Hoover not in the application of 
science but in science itself, for he knew full well that 
the opportunity for the application was stretching 
spaciously ahead.” 


Inspired by a College Professor 


Hoover became Dr. Branner’s favorite student. He 
was fascinated by his teacher’s deep learning and gift 
for firing his classes with scientific enthusiasm; and 
he was inspired by Branner’s career, doubtless far 
beyond anything Hoover ever then imagined, to follow 
in his mentor’s footsteps. The great pedagogue’s pro- 
fessional activities, both prior to and during his Stan- 
ford career, pursued lines along which Hoover’s own 
postgraduate life was to lead. 

About the time Hoover was born, Dr. Branner, at 
twenty-five, was chief geologist to the Imperial Geo- 
logical Commission of Brazil, and later engineer of the 
St. Cyriaco Mining Company of Minas Geraes, 
Brazil. A couple of years afterward Branner went to 
South America again, as a botanist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In the year 1899, 
while acting president of Stanford, he returned to 
Brazil, this time as director of the Branner-Agassiz 
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Hoover, in his War Relief days, banquets in New York on a meal exactly like that fed daily through American generosity to hundreds 
of thousands of sufferers in Eastern and Central Europe. An empty chair for the invisible guest is between Hoover and Pershing. 
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HERBERT PHOTOS 
Vernon I. Kellogg, scholar 
of the Hoover circle. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
George Barr Baker, pub- 
licity king for Hoover. 


Expedition, and in succeeding years he revisited 
the country periodically at the head of American 
scientific expeditions engaged in geological surveys 
of the vast Amazon republic. 

Hoover was in Dr. Branner’s classes at the zenith of 
his teacher’s professional glory. When the geologist be- 
came president emeritus of Stanford in 1916, it was 
a day of almost equal pride for his brilliant pupil, now 
in the midst of an engineer’s career 
that had staked out the world for its 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Edgar Rickard is, beyond 
doubt, closest to Hoover. 
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George Akerson— Assis- 
tant to the President.” 


provision was introduced by the United States 
Government at the instance of Herbert Hoover, and 
to the now experienced world almoner fell the task of 
giving it practical effect. The American Relief Ad- 
ministration was the result. 

At New York in the spring of 1925 it was determined 
to form an organization that would federate in a 
league of memories the members of the “A. R. A.,” 

made up of those who during the 





field. Hoover shone at Stanford not 
only in Branner’s geology classes but 
as a student of paleontology—the 
twin branches leading directly to- 
ward his future profession. 


Hail to « The Chief ”’ 


Not many Americans are aware of 
the existence of a group that fills the 
cardinal place in Herbert Hoover’s 
life. It is not going too far to say that 
it comprises the men primarily re- 
sponsible for putting him where he is 
to-day, for it is they who, day in and 
day out, these past nine years, have 
unceasingly sounded the tocsin for ° 
and on behalf of the beloved “Chief.” 
The corporate name of these allied and associated 
Hooverians is the ‘Hoover Overseas and War Service 
Organizations, 1914-1924.” To scan its roster of mem- 
bers is to become acquainted with the men whom the 
President looks upon as his bosom comrades. 

Among these organizations is the A. R. A. Associ- 
ation. The “A. R. A.” stands for “‘ American Relief Ad- 
ministration,” the last of the war organizations built 
up to carry on the vast operations of the reconstruc- 
tion period in Europe. Its immediate purpose, in Her- 
bert Hoover’s own words, was to minister to the relief 
of ‘200,000,000 starving people lying to the east of the 
old Western front.” During the negotiations that led 
to the surrender of Germany, in late October and early 
November, 1918, recurring statements by President 
Wilson indicated the solicitude of the American people 
to bring distress in enemy countries to an end. In the 
armistice terms there was a provision that food sup- 
plies were te be furnished for that purpose. The 
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A walking gold mine of world-wide eco- 
nomic information—Julius Klein. 


eleven preceding years, on fields of 
necessity and want in many climes, 
had fought under “‘ The Chief’s’’ hu- 
manitarian colors. The A. R. A. 
Association’s object was epitomized 
by Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, at its initial love feast in 
the Army and Navy Club—premises 
famed in New York in the more 
convivial days before the Volstead 
era as the Deutscher Verein. 


A Love Feast 





“Tt is unique in history,” said 
Hoover, “that four thousand men 
should be associated in common ex- 
perience of so momentous a charac- 
ter as the work of the A. R. A. It 
forms a basis for a fellowship of ideals that should 
last throughout our lives.” Then “The Chief” put on 
record the actual beginnings of the A. R. A.: 

“Within twenty-four hours after the armistice, | 
called a meeting of the principal members of the 
United States Food Administration. It was deter- 
mined that we should take action at once on this vital 
matter and organize afterwards. I recollect that in 
this meeting there were present many of those who are 
here to-night—Barnes, Flesh, Rickard, Gray, Whit- 
marsh, Boyden, Glasgow, Strauss, and others. We 
then and there determined to place a large amount of 
food afloat through the Food Administration and its 
component part, the Grain Corporation. We decided 
that some of us would go at once to Europe and erect 
an organization by recruiting a staff from the men then 
serving in France.” 

It was not only the members of the A. R. A. 
Association who held a love feast in Washington on 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Generalissimo of the 1920 
boom—Julius H. Barnes. 


4 cl EDINST 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, now 
Secretary of the Interior. 


the eve of “The Chief’s” inauguration. The associa- 
tion became expansive for that joyously historical 
occasion, with the result that the assemblage con- 
sisted not only of coworkers of the American Relief 
Administration but of the European Children’s 
Fund, the Commission for Relief in Belgium, the 
European Technical Advisers, the United States 
Food Administration, the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, and the United States 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
In the campaign Hoover 


looked to Mark Sullivan. 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Mark 1. Requa, mining en- 
gineer, won a fortune in oil. 


Mr. Hoover, from 1914 on, than any of the rest. To 
this day he is a bosom comrade. It was Rickard who 
was chosen to be the President’s final guest in Florida 
in the weeks just preceding inauguration. The com- 
mon understanding is that Mr. Rickard, now president 
of the Pejepscot Paper Company and a resident of 
New York City, has functioned as Herbert Hoover’s 
private business agent during the eight years and 

more of the latter’s absorption in 





Equalization Board. Washington 
has never known so glad a coterie 
of devotees. 


The Big Five 


It is the purpose of this paper to 
card-index some of these paladins. 
They far outnumber the twelve peers 
of France who were the bulwarks of 
Charlemagne’s power, but as cham- 
pions of a chosen cause they have 
proved themselves far more potent 
protagonists than were those illus- 
trious knights-errant of medieval 
glamor. 

In varying degrees of magnitude, 
many of them will be luminaries in 
the Hoover firmament; and the 
country gradually will come to recognize their names as 
those of powers behind the throne. 

The Big Five of the Hoover era—each a potential 
Colonel House—are Edgar Rickard, mining engineer; 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, university president; Vernon L. 
Kellogg, scientist; Mark L. Requa, mining engineer; 
and Thomas T. C. Gregory, lawyer. Each and all of 
them are Californians by background or early resi- 
dence, but Gregory is the only native son among them. 
Drs. Wilbur and Kellogg take one back to President 
Hoover’s campus days at Stanford University— 
Wilbur as a fellow student and Kellogg as a teacher. 
The link that ties Messrs. Rickard and Requa to Mr. 
Hoover is their common profession of mining engineer- 
ing. Mr. Gregory has been the President’s personal 
counsel for many years. 

Friends of so many years’ standing, the Big Five 
became almost automatically identified with Hoover's 
wartime activities. Edgar Rickard remained closer to 
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UNDERWOOD & sisnintees 
Star boarder at the breakfast parties on 
S Stree-—Adolph Caspar Miller. 


public duty. 

Edgar Rickard is organized on 
Hoover lines. The two men are al- 
most exactly the some age. Rickard 
was born in France, of American 
parents, and brought to the United 
States as a babe in arms. After 
graduating in mining and mechanics 
from the University of California, he 
became identified with Hoover in 
mining enterprises in this country, 
Mexico, and Australia. When the 
World War broke out, the two old 
friends happened both to be living in 
London—Hoover as European repre- 
sentative of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, of San Francisco, and 
Rickard as the publisher of a mining 
journal. When the London American 
Committee was formed to succor panic-stricken Yankee 
tourists war-marooned in Great Britain in August, 
1914, and Hoover was placed at its head by Ambas- 
sador Walter Hines Page—the job destined to lead 
directly to Hoover’s future fame—‘“The Chief” chose 
Edgar Rickard as his right-hand man. 

Thenceforward their association was unbroken. 
Rickard became honorary secretary of the commission 
for relief in Belgium and served at Hoover’s elbow in 
London until the latter in 1917 was drafted by Presi- 
dent Wilson as United States Food Administrator. 
Rickard came home with Hoover as his principal 
adjutant in the Food Administration, and when 
Hoover hurried overseas after the armistice to or- 
ganize European relief, he left Rickard behind at 
Washington as his chief representative. 

As soon as Hoover had launched the American Re- 
lief Administration, he appointed Rickard its director; 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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(OBROWN BROTHERS 
This country will not forget the famous 
Roosevelt smile. He stands at the very top. 


KODAKED FOR WORLD 


tues ila 
EWING GALLOWAY 
Mussolini’s whole bearing has impressed 
k Pp 


everyone with his power and tron will. 





KADEL & HERBERT 
The elder Rockefeller has long been a 
peculiarly arresting photographic study. 


FAME 


By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


EWING GALLOWAY 
Youth, modesty, and unconscious non- 
chalance have done much for Lindbergh. 


IGHT cameramen charged the 

steps of a South American 

presidential palace—they 
were ahead of Mr. Hoover’s silk- 
hatted party—and, scorning equally 
the precedence of El Presidente 
and his assembled Grover Whalens, 
planted themselves and their tri- 
pods squarely in front of the space 
reserved for the speakers. There they 
dug in. Mr. Hoover sensed that this 
called for something in the nature 
of explanation and apology. 

“These,” he remarked dryly, 
“are the real dictators.” 

El Presidente also was a realist. 
“Yes,” he agreed, “and we live by 
the grace of them.” 

The world’s best-known figures, 
especially political leaders, have 
been helped or hindered by their 
ability to lend themselves grace- 
fully to this tyranny of the pho- 
tographers. The camera to-day is 
mightier than either pen or sword. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
inability of some to assume a suita- 
ble camera pose has caused personal 
failures or the defeat of cherished 
causes. The converse is true. 

No smile is necessary. Witness 
the typically Latin pose of Mus- 
solini, who has impressed his so- 


KEYSTONE VIEW 
The action poses which Mrs. Coolidge 
assumes rank her quite high in the lst. 





lidity and strength on the world 
chiefly by the picture method. On 
the other hand, there was T. R., the 
utopian dream of news photogra- 
phers come true. You must pay 
due homage to the camera’s click. 





WIDE WORLD 
This pose ranks Mr. Coolidge higher than 
most of his photographs would warrant. 


WIDE WORLD 
It is a question whether or not ex-Governor 
thant as: : - 
Smith's informal pictures won him votes. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Helen Wills’s charm has done more for 
tennis than have all the officials together. 


PRICE STUDIOS 
Perfectly dressed Grover Whalen has not 
the knack for real action photographs. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Jack Dempsey always outvied Tunney 
(shown above) in his photographic punch. 
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Informal pictures of Charlie Chaplin do 
not greatly increase his screen prestige. 





THE NOISE MOVIE REVOLUTION 


Talking Pictures Are Finding Themselves at Enormous Cost but 
With Greater Promise for the Future of Fulmdom 


By 


ROBERT E. MacALARNEY 


Drawings by Ralph Iligan 





See and Hear 
FIFI FLICKER 


in 


PALPITATING HEARTS 
This is a Sound Picture 











OSTERS like the above her- 
Pp ald the movie of 1929. The 
silent drama has been en- 
dowed with vocal cords. Somewhat 


ironic, that, for it happened just 
when the movie’s hush was be- 


coming coherently impressive. 
Practically all of a sudden the 
screen has gone garrulous. Sound 
pictures are “packing them in.” 
Indubitably they are intrenched. 
You may like them or lump them, 
but they are here to stay. 

Little does an amusement-hungry 
public reck of the miracle play 


behind the new showman- 
ship—drama far more 
astounding than the make- 
believe unwound in the dusk 
of a theater by sprocket- 
jerked drums of positive. For this 
phase is not mere craft evalution. 
It is revolution, the “whiff of 
grapeshot” enforcing a peremptory 
fiat upon a more or less reluctant 


‘screen dynasty. 


Filmdom’s G. H. Q. did not de- 
cree this flanking attack on Holly- 
wood. Hollywood had been sitting 
pretty, as they say on Broadway. 
The film industry, a stupendous 
one, was evincing every symptom 
of stabilization. Stabilizing had 
been imperative. No commodity 
on earth is more costly to manu- 
facture than a movie—and a movie 
is a commodity first and secondly 
an exhibit of art, good or bad. 
Ever since five-reelers bloated into 
“superfeatures” production cash 
had been flung to the four winds, 
and not all of it was blown back by 
a favoring gale. Certain egomaniac 
directors, with no more idea of 
economy than a thirsty sailor on 


leave, were 

responsible for 

much waste. Yet, 

in the main, ex- 

travagance was inevi- 
table. 

Here was a baby business, soft 
boned and so bewilderingly preco- 
cious that kindergarten specialists 
had not been able to psychoanalyze 
it. Wise and able men, however, 
administer the affairs of America’s 
leading picture concerns. They set 
to work grimly, bringing order out 
of “‘overhead” chaos. Their labors 
bore fruit. Efficiency omens were 
propitious; moron screen promoters 
were driven off the reservation. As 
a favorite scenario subtitle informs 
you, “And so broke the dawn of 
another and a better day.” 

Whereupon that “whiff of grape- 
shot.” Small wonder that it took 
time to convince a studio régime, 
hard-boiled in experience, that here, 
actually, was revolution. 

Suppose we begin at the begin- 
ning. The man who invented the 
telephone is primarily responsible. 
When he sent spoken words over 
metal strand the last folks he could 
have been thinking of were the 
careless herds who mill around 
playhouse lobbies. Yet the moment 
he created the telephone diaphragm 
he made possible the talkie. 
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Explcitation of one scientific proc- 
ess never contents keen minds 
cloistered in laboratories. Each 
discovery must pay by-product 
dividends. Telephone diaphragms 
became first aid for audiences in 
the shape of speech amplifiers, 
wired horns flinging an orator’s 
periods across a zone too wide for 
encompassing by one rostrum voice. 
And all the time the laboratory 
monks were busy in their cubicles. 

Seemingly overnight the talkie 
appeared, a belatedly arrived twin 
of the movie—double magic where 
only one had existed. Immediately 
it began to cry; feebly at first, then 
lustily. 

Instinct of humans is to still a 
crying infant. For some time the 
talkie received irritated attention 
when it wailed. It was a vigorous 
baby, with a prominent forehead, 
deserving of a warmer welcome. 
Yet the moving picture, its blood 
brother, had settled down to regu- 
lar feeding hours and reasonable 
tranquillity. The racket made by 


Drawn from pencil sketches 
made in a sound studio. 


the little stranger was disturbing. 
Scarcely anybody, least of all the 
film barons, yearned to remodel 
glass-roofed nurseries at huge ex- 
pense and compile a rearranged 
formula of diet. The haunting ghost 
of overhead was not altogether laid. 


If this youngster were to be reared 
intelligently it would cost money, 
the studio doctors averred. They 
were right. It has cost money—a 
very great deal of money. 

About four years ago sound ex- 
perimenters looked upon their work 
and pronounced it marketable. 
There remained the task of “‘sell- 
ing” their confidence to makers and 
distributors of canned amusement. 
As happens wontedly, when you 
are peddling a good but costly 
idea, this was not easy. Do not 
attribute stupidity to the movie 
magnates. It wasn’t that; it was 
business conservatism. Understand, 
please, that firm-jawed banking 
representatives sit at mahogany 
tables in the 
board rooms of 
the half dozen 
great film 
groups. 

The talkie 
talked and 
meshed 
with 


screen action. 

There wasn’t 

any doubt about 

it—and one 

never could tell. 

But fortunes 

were tied up in 

vaults piled high 

with silent nega- 

tives, and studios were geared 

for “shooting” that variety 

of drama. A casual estimate 
demonstrated that, if the 
movie's belated twin were 
hailed with a glad shout and open 
arms, other fortunes would have 
to be ladled out for studio meta- 
morphosis, not to mention sound- 
projection equipment for thousands 
of theaters controlled by the film 
barons, and loss of rentals among 
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unequipped theaters which they 
did not control. Furthermore, pro- 
duction supervisors listened and 
waxed dramatic themselves. They 
had woven a fabric of technique 
proven powerful and appealing. A 
skeleton hand was reaching out to 
rend that fabric in twain. Having 
coddled one technique into near 
infalhbility, they were being invited 
to scrap it and sketch the pattern 
of another. 

So the talkie cried outside many 
doors. Yes, it did, no matter how 
ingeniously this may be denied 
nowadays. It wasn’t stupidity. It 
was rather commendable business 
caution, for the most part. None the 
less, the inventor squads knew the 

practical value of what 
they were offering, had 
divined this potentiality 
seven years before, when 
they began their tinkering. 
Eventually some inspired 
concern—inspired by a 
box-office dream of mil- 
lions—would lead the way. 


It did. 
Red-Letter Day 


October, 1927, will be 
red-inked in film history 
as the date when the 
talkie came genuinely into 
its own. There had been 
slight alarums and excur- 
sions previous to that 
month and year but 
nothing particularly im- 
pressive, although keen 
screen reviewers had 
glimpsed signs and por- 
tents in the movie skies. 

That October, Warner Brothers 
brought Al Jolson to New York 
in tins and “The Jazz Singer,” a 
film and sound version of a stage 
play. Jolson, black-face star, was a 
box-office name. He did not do a 
great deal of talking in this picture, 
but in white-light parlance what 
he did was ‘“‘a wow.” He sang four 
or five songs also, including a 
Mammy ballad which had made 
him famous. It wasn’t his singing 
that confirmed those signs and por- 
tents, although this naturally 
helped. It was the grip of words 
with which he interspersed his 
singing scenes. 

You saw a runaway son return 
to his heartbroken mother, wife of 
a cantor on Manhattan’s East 
Side. Years had passed since the 
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youngster disappeared. Now he 
was getting his chance on the stage, 
singing the sort of ditties which 
had outraged his orthodox father. 
He sat at a piano, talking to his 
radiant mother between snatches of 
melody. She was happy, trans- 
figured ; her boy was at home again. 
Only a few shreds of audible dia- 
logue, but authentic. When the 
phase ended and _ photographed 
spoken titles replaced it you felt 
cheated, as if something vividly 
alive had died. Jolson wasn’t just 
a mannequin whose lips moved in 
unison with rasping echo. He had 
hoisted the infant talkie upon his 
blackamoor shoulder and waded 
across a stream every pioneer 
must ford. In Julius Cesar’s day 
they called it Rubicon. 

Theater records were broken by 
“The Jazz Singer.”’ Towns where a 
release was doing excellent busi- 
ness if it ran for three days held 
a print for weeks. Jolson, to be 
sure. But not altogether Jolson. 
Talkies had justified faith in them. 
The scramble was on. Theaters 
sent out S O S shrieks for installa- 
tion. Five thousand of them 
throughout the United States 
will be equipped by the end of 
this year. And there should be a 
hundred studio stages provided 
with combination sound and 
camera production units before 
New Year’s, 1930. Revolution. 


In the Talkie’s Wake 


It is idle to guess at the debit 
charge for plant remodeling and 
building. When the new Lasky 
sound studio in Hollywood was 
burned in January, before a sin- 
gle camera had ground, the loss 
was estimated at $1,500,000. This 
trade debit charge would assay 
a staggering total. It is equally 
footless to appraise combined 
theater and rental “gate” in 
the wake of the talkie. Some of 
those who know, or come as 
close to knowing as anyone in 
the show game may, opine that 
the talkie means tremendously 
enhanced screen prosperity, ex- 
tending an appeal to a host of 
stay-at-homes who have regarded 
films hitherto as stereotyped and 
banal diversion. On the other 
hand, there are staunch reaction- 
aries who insist that, once the nov- 
elty of sound evaporates, movie 
patrons will start howling for the 
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pleasant oases of stillness from 
which they have been evicted. 
There was enough noise in movie 
houses via orchestral accompani- 
ment, in the good old days, they 
insist. But evidence thus far is 
preponderatingly in favor of the 


talkie. We shall see. 
Readjustment 


Many screen stars and character 
leads quaked in their shoes while 
they watched carpenters and elec- 
tricians dismantling a familiar en- 
vironment and shaping it for sound. 
Only a few of these actors and ac- 
tresses had been trained upon the 
legitimate stage. They had learned 
how to satisfy an exacting man who 
barked at them through directorial 
megaphone. Could they qualify 
for this magic thrust upon them? 
Sleepless heads tossed upon Holly- 
wood pillows after it was bruited 
abroad that the talkie had pene- 
trated California’s screen Gibraltar 
in force. Some of these stars and 
leads have chimed with sound 
magic, and some haven’t. But the 
terror is wearing off. They are 


will see names fade from electric 
bulbs, to be sure; all of them can- 
not survive, but the really fine 
screen actor will. 

Which applies to the continuity 
writers, who also had their panicky 
moment. They had been aiming 
clacking scenario typewriters at an 
exact target—four or five lines of 
wise cracking or sob stuff between 
quotation marks. Quotation marks 
had vanished. Wise cracking and 
sob stuff must be heard, meaning 
a change of gear, even an altera- 
tion of slant; for when you write 
you can be funny, or sentimental, 
in one way, but when you talk 
you discard some of your written 
lingo—sound waves show it up for 
the hokum it is. By now continuity 
nervousness shows signs of wear- 
ing off. Sound studios are function- 
ing more effectively daily in and 
around Los Angeles and in the 
Fast. 

But essentially the talkie is a 
business proposition. Business will 
keep it plastic, dictate the texture 
and percentage of sound with which 
unwinding reels are mixed. Of 
course, there have been wretched 

examples of the new cult foisted 
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The Movietone or film method of reproduction 
ts used for the Fox-Case news releases. 


good troupers in Hollywood; 
“quick study” too. In another year 
they will be wondering why the 
talkie ordeal terrified them, You 
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upon the public. There has been 
misrepresentation in addition. In 
their haste to climb aboard the 
bandwagon a corporal’s guard of 
producers and theater owners 
have been pushing sound fea- 
tures which had no right to be 
marketed under such a label. The 
wise and able men who guard the 
destinies of this stupendous in- 
dustry will remedy that. Big Busi- 
ness must be ethical and efficient, 
if it is to endure, and manufac- 
turing movies is Big Business. 





Movietone 


William Fox, a leading indepen- 
dent of the screen, considers the 
talkie of great moment. He has 
staked his faith in it by investing 
heavily in Movietone, which reg- 
isters sound, not by the recording 
disc employed by many producers 
but by a beam of light with fluc- 
tuations imprinted on film along- 
side the tiny frames of pictures 
revealing synchronized incidents. 
Mr. Fox has built a forty-acre 
Movietone City in Hollywood, ap- 
praised at $10,000,000. He predicts: 

“T foresee inside of a year a 
much enhanced public appreciation 
of this new form of entertainment, 
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which will find expression in greatly 
increased theater patronage. To- 
day upward of 25,000,000 persons 
in America attend the motion- 
picture theater every week. In the 
not too distant future this total will 
be nearer 35,000,000. 

“The motion-picture industry al- 
ready is the fourth largest in the 
United States, with more than 
$2,000,000,000 invested 
and $750,000,000 paid in 
yearly admissions. The 
added influence and value 
of pictures with sound bid 
fair to place this industry 
in a still higher rank.” 


Predictions 


Winfield Sheehan, vice- 
president and general 
manager of Fox Films, is 
a talkie enthusiast. ‘The 





with planning two or three months 
ahead. Much can happen, and we 
are eager enough to improve the 
quality of our product to want 
things to happen. 

“T am not satisfied with talking 
pictures that are merely novelties. 
The day of the novelty has not 
passed, because every new instal- 
lation of sound equipment in every 
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possibilities of talking pic- 
tures have been more than 
fulfilled,” he remarked 
recently. “When we made 
‘In Old Arizona’ we demonstrated 
that talking films may be made 
outdoors; they are not shackled 
to a studio stage.” 

Adolph Zukor, president of the 
Paramount organization, had the 
following to say to Peter Vischer, 
of the Exhibitors Herald and Mov- 
ing Picture World, a trade review: 

“T have just come back from 
Hollywood and have seen and 
heard a great deal about pictures 
with  dialogue—about talkies. 
Though I am firmly convinced 
that dialogue is here to stay, a 
definite part and parcel of picture 
equipments, I hesitate to state a 
definite opinion. Opinions, during 
the present state of flux, change 
from day to day. Our actions have 
to be determined, to a large extent, 
by what we learn as we go along. 

“This much I know. We shall 
use dialogue as we use any other 
device for the production of sound 
pictures, not more. When we get a 
situation that seems suited to dia- 
logue then we shall use it. When we 
get asituation obviously made for 
silent pictures, then we shall not 
strain to insert dialogue. We must 
not forget the importance of relaxa- 
tion in motion-picture entertain- 
ment. 

“We are determined to go ahead 
slowly. Whereas we used to try 
and lay out a year’s program ahead 
of time, now we shall be content 





WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
King Alfonso XIII of Spain records his voice and picture ona 
Movietone film. The voice-recording portion ts at the left. 


new city opens a brand-new field. 
But even so, I am not satisfied just 
to give sound, or talk. We must 
improve and solidify our position.” 

Mr. Zukor expressed no sur- 
prise when told that some audiences 
through the country were already 
tiring of sound pictures. He ac- 
cented his insistence that pictures 
must be good no matter what de- 
vice they employ. He prefers to see 
a good silent picture to a bad 
sound picture. 

Monta Bell, a former newspaper 
man, now a successful director, 
considers that every man who su- 
pervises a talkie must be regarded 
as an amateur. 

“We are all amateurs in sound 
as yet,” he declares. “‘ Talking pic- 
tures released thus far get by on 
their appeal as novelties. Don’t 
think I am trying to detract from 
the wonderful progress in develop- 
ing the use of sound inventions. 
Important experimental work has 
been accomplished, and some mar- 
velous results have been obtained. 
Sound films, however, are in their 
infancy. A few months will make all 
the improvement in the world. 

“The novelty of talking films 
in itself will not endure. The use 
of sound in the end must be em- 
ployed to achieve a better grade 
of releases. Sound aids immensely 
in the effectiveness of climactic mo- 
ments. It brings a sudden, smashing 


punch to big scenes. But you lose 
that if you dissipate it by weak dia- 
logue. Continuity writers must still 
invent ingenious action to advance 
the thrill of a play story, with no 
more real reliance upon words than 
they have used in photographed 
titles. 

“Another great opportunity pro- 
vided by sound will be to show two 
things at the same time. 
For example, the detective 
in a mystery film says, 
“We know where you hid 
the body.’ Just as dia- 
logue, that is not much 
to look at. But gaze over 
the detective’s shoulder, 
into the face of his hearer. 
Watch his expression 
change as you listen to 
the words. That is good 
drama. Sound films offer 
_.. possibilities of making a 

“double-barreled attack 
upon an audience’s im- 
agination.” 

Mr. Bell doesnot believe 
that established screen favorites 
whose voices are ill adapted to 
sound reproduction should be wor- 
ried over the talkie. He maintains 
stoutly that an actress whose charm 
has won her a following in millions 
of adolescent and grown-up hearts 
will not be-discarded because her 
voice is not absolutely perfect. And 
he hazards the guess that it will 
be unwise for stage actors, denied 
a film career in the past because 
screen tests showed them to be 
undesirable, to expect a reversal 
of decision at this eleventh hour 
because of their pleasantly modu- 
lated voices. “Even with the talkie 
they will not fit into the picture,” 
is his verdict. 


SSS 


Open to Conviction 


Max Reinhardt, the eminent 
German stage craftsman, who ar- 
rived in New York after Christmas, 
en route to Hollywood to direct 
Lillian Gish, balked at indorsing 
the talkie, when reporters inter- 
viewed him at Quarantine. But 
California’s sunshine has dissipated 
most of his pessimism. He explains 
that his first-hand judgment was 
based upon “the rather meager 
artistic merits” of early sound 
productions. He had indicted the 
talkie to ship news men as a “me- 
chanical device that may be in- 
triguing but can never be artistic.” 
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California has introduced him to 
later talkie efforts. ‘“I am entitled 
to a change of opinion,” he recants. 
And he adds: 

“The people who are now pro- 
ducing talking pictures are pio- 
neers. The future of the industry lies 
ahead of it. Its possibilities are 
immense. Of course, there are 
technical limitations. Sometimes 
the voices are too loud; there is 
a tendency toward the mechanical. 
One of the difficulties is lack of 
proper localization. Not synchroni- 
zation—localization. While the 
tone may be properly synchronized 
with the motions of the lips, there 
may still be the fact that the 
voice appears to be issuing from 
the feet.” 


The Patent Situation 


“At present it seems impossible 
to make the voice even of tenor. 
But technique will overcome this. 
I can see progress in this new art, 
judging by the newer pictures I 
have seen. No form of motion pic- 
ture, however, can replace the thea- 
ter. A movie audience cannot exert 
upon a screen actor the psychic 
power of its presence. And the 
participation of the audience in a 
play is the absolute guaranty of 
the eternity of the stage.” 

You will find certain 
Hollywood directors who 
will not agree with the 
latter judgment of the 
distinguished German im- 
presario. For many they 
believe that much of the 
appeal of the hitherto si- 
lent drama has resided in 
the fact that while a movie 
audience watched it also 
hypothetically directed, 
stepping up or down the 
voltage of emotion cued 
by the screen—each pa- 
tron suiting his own de- 
gree. ‘We give them the 
bones. They put on the 
skin to suit themselves,” 
more than one director 
has enunciated, watching 
the day’s “‘rushes”’ in a 
cement studio projection 
dungeon. 

Supply depots of this 
talkie upheaval are con- 
trolled by Western Elec- 
tric and General Electric, 
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comes to listing installations and 
picture concerns employing their 
patented processes. It has been 
stated that Western Electric’s pro- 
gram for the current year forecasts 
a sales return of about $80,000,000, 
indicating somewhere between 300 
and 500 per cent profit on equip- 
ment. Rumor also has it that it 
costs W. E. 25 per cent of its selling 
price to manufacture sound prod- 
uct, styled Western Electric Sys- 
tem of Sound Pictures. General 
Electric’s output is released under 
the label of R. C. A. (Radio Cor- 
poration of America) Photophone. 
Vitaphone, the Warner Brothers 
talkie trade-mark, and Fox’s Movie- 
tone both function under W. E. 
licenses. 

There are various other and 
cheaper processes, one or two with 
a trace of promise, the rest only 
stock-jobbing propositions. And 
woven into this meshed sound situ- 
ation are lawsuits claiming in- 
fringement; which is to be expected. 
Price of all installations is apt to 
continue high until the available 
field has been mopped up. Then, 
perforce, it will drop, with compe- 
tition violent for the shrunken rem- 
nants of market. But until then it 


will remain an instance of one 


Big Business (films) feeling upon 








with the former appar- 
ently leading when _ it 
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its shoulder the heavy hand of an- 
other Big Business (electrical equip- 
ment corporations). 


Banker Control 


At the present rate of instal- 
lation—250 a month—it would 
take five years to provide all of the 
17,000 film theaters in the United 
States with sound equipment. Nat- 
urally the more cautious movie- 
house proprietor has not yet filed 
application for talkie projection 
outfits. He is waiting to see just 
how far and how fast this novelty 
will go; hoping, on the side, that its 
cost will shrink. In the end he will 
capitulate. The crowds streaming 
into his/sound-offering competitor’s 
palace will compel him to do that. 
And he will be disappointed if he 
thinks that sound costs will lessen 
materially in the near future. They 
won’ t. They are fixed by what is tan- 
tamount to a bifurcated monopoly. 

With the advent of the talkie, 
banking interests will play an even 
more important part in film pro- 
duction than in the past. Variety, 
the show folks’ bible, estimates that 
more than forty banking and elec- 
trical-corporation representatives 
now sit on the boards of directors 
of the ten largest American picture 
producing, distributing, 
and exhibiting companies. 

Financial interests, in- 
terpreted by these forty 
and more conductors, are 
really in control of the 
screen organizations, 
whose combined assets are 
said to be approximately 
$1,000,000,000. Bankers 
almost equal showmen 
at the council tables of 
important film concerns. 
This is more than a sign 
of the times—it is a sign 
of the future. It means 
that Wall Street is in the 
screen business to stay. 

Not so many years ago 
it was difficult to interest 
conservative bankers in 
furnishing studio sinews 
of war. It is different to- 
day. Makers of movies 
have not been content to 
manufacture. They make, 
but also they distribute. 
The chain-store theater 
circle has been completed, 








A standard motion-picture projector, a product of the Western 
Electric Company, equipped for both disc and film reproduction. 


and there is certain prom- 
ise of huge and continuous 





profits for those who 
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manufacture the screen 
commodity. Wall 
Street has been “‘sold”’ 
on the movie; it is being 
“sold” on the talkie. 
This has been achieved 
by logical business rea- 
soning. 

In the end the public 
will rule as to just how 
far this upheaval shall 
go. The public is always 
the theater court of 
last resort. But tempo- 
rarily theater patrons 
are only chips of an 
amusement chopping 
block, upon which pro- 
ducers, promoters of 
sound installation, and 
theater owners hammer 
mercilessly. As we have 
said before, you may like the talkie, 
or you may lump it—but you can- 
not avoid it. That is, unless you 
play checkers or listen to the radio 
after dinner, instead of going 
around the corner to suffer with 
sweetly brave Fifi Flicker as she 
fights her baffled way to a tri- 
umphant clinch with heroic Horace 
in her final fade-out osculation. 


DOOOMWOONs 


The Talkie at its Worst 


Many a “sticks” playhouse views 
the talkie with its canned orches- 
tral trimmings as a godsend. A 
metropolitan aura has begun to 
tint the “sticks.” It may be a 
harshly discordant aura—for it 
takes expert projection regulating 
to make sound blend properly with 
unwinding action. Yet 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sound accompaniments are often recorded after the picture is made. 
This apparatus cuts vibrations on a wax dise synchronized with the film. 
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operates, as already stated, under 
a W. E. license. It is a sound- 
on-film process intensified by the 
Case Laboratories. 


Broader Appeal 


It was William Fox who early 
saw the opportunity to pulmo- 
tor newsreels into wider appeal 
through sound. He has been de- 
servedly successful, so successful 
that it is not unlikely there may 
be theaters which specialize in 
exhibition of news events, with 
drama running a bad second. The 
more serious-minded cohort of mov- 
ing-picture fans dotes upon partic- 
ipation in great moments. Sound 
lets them feel that actually they 
“have been there.” 
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Viti 


Electric equipment 
men hide under no 
bushel the strong 
bright light of their 
belief that sound has 
crept for all time into 
movie dusk. John E. 
Otterson, president of 
Electrical Research 
Products, Inc., which is 
a subsidiary of Western 
Electric, recently ad- 
dressed the New York 
Electrical League and 
said: 

“In the beginning 
we felt that the addi- 
tion of sound to motion 
pictures was only an 
embellishment, an ef- 
fect comparable with 
that of a new system 
of lighting or coloring. 
But to-day we are confident that 
here is something more than effect. 
Here is born a new art that will be 
revolutionary in the field of enter- 
tainment. Not only in motion pic- 
tures, but with its effect upon the 
legitimate stage as well.” 
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Room for Improvement 


“Mistakes will be made, result- 
ing in indifferent production— 
which may lead some of you to 
question the accuracy of my judg- 
ment and appraisal. But these mis- 
takes have been, and will be, noth- 
ing more than is naturally inherent 
in the development of any new art. 
They are certainly likely to be no 
more serious than those which 
were attendant upon the introduc- 
tion of the silent movie. 
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at its worst the talkie 
makes a “front.” And 
making that brings in 
the quarters and half 
dollars. So far, so good. 

Under the patent 
egis of Western Elec- 
tric are operating the 
two great hyphenated 
groups, Paramount- 
Famous-Lasky and 
Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer; also United 
Artists, First National, 
Universal, Columbia, 
and Hal Roach. H. R. 
C. A. Photophone 
fathers the sound used 
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Mack Sennett. Movie- 
tone, the Fox method, 


Heavily padded sound-proof booths are designed to cut out all noise, 
both inside and outside the studio. One of the most difficult problems to 
overcome has been the whirring noises of the recording apparatus itself. 


“T have spoken of 

the talking picture as a 
by-product of the tele- 
phone, an improved 
means of communica- 
tion. In that sense may 
it not be said that talk- 
ing pictures are a 
means whereby the art 
and inspiration of 
great actors, teachers, 
preachers, and states- 
men may be carried 
from the sphere in 
which they move to the 
ever widening sphere 
of world interest?” 
\ Mr. Otterson  cor- 
rectly referred to sound 
pictures as revolution- 
ary. The revolt is on. 
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HO did this?” roared the presi- 
dent of a New York bank when he 
discovered an impish cartoon of 
himself on the back of an en- 
velope. The thirteen-year-old mail 
clerk jumped guiltily but stood 





his ground. “I did, sir.”” He held out shaking fingers, 
“I—T’ll 


for he needed his three dollars a week. 
rub it off for you, sir.” 

““You will not!’’ 
snapped the president. 
He put the cartoon in 
his pocket, and his eyes 
twinkled at the young 
culprit. “If you can 
draw as well as that 
you'd better study art. 
Go to school nights if 
you have to, but leave 
my stationery alone, 
young man!” 

In this unconven- 
tional way began the 
artistic career of Capt. 
H. Ledyard Towle, chief 
color expert for the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation 
and a pioneer in the 
modern movement to 
put beauty and color 
into the American home. 
If you have a lavender 
ice box, or a “sunlit” 
alarm clock, or a flame- 
colored sports car, the 
chances are he is re- 
sponsible. 

His friends were hor- 
rified when he gave up 
a national reputation 
as a portrait painter to 
beautify automobiles and ice boxes. But Captain 
Towle believed that we need color and art, not set 
up on pedestals or shut up in art museums but 
where men are sweating and working. 

“Why shouldn’t we brighten the living room with 
a jade piano and put cabriole legs on our kitchen 
stoves?” he demanded when I found him in his studio, 
high up in a Detroit skyscraper, surrounded by color 
vials, secretaries, and the electric atmosphere of 
achievement. 

“Just because we use a thing every day, why 
should it be ugly?” he went on. “The wave of color, 
which is touching everything from pots and pans te 
the motor car, is the beginning of a renaissance of art 
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Captain H. L. Towle, Color Expert for General Motors, is a Pioneer in the 
Movement to Put Brightness and Beauty Into American Homes 


By GRACE NIES FLETCHER 











in everyday America. Imagine automobile manufac- 
turers and plumbing magnates rivaling the Medici 
as patrons of the arts! Yet this is just what is happen- 
ing under our very noses!” 

Of course, for a portrait painter to say this is rank 
heresy. All his life Captain Towle has been getting 
into scrapes because he refused to do the conventional 
thing. When he was a student at Adelphi College, in 

Brooklyn, he startled 
cscs the art department by 
army going out for the track 
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Captain Towle wields a paintbrush that drips with magic. 


it team and becoming 

| champion high hurdler 

I} for the college. At Pratt 
| Institute he tied the 
then world’s record for 
the 60-yard dash at six 
and two-fifths seconds. 
He was expelled from 
the Institute a year later 
because he refused to 
use pencil number four 
(there were ten carefully 
named pencils for the 
course) when his own 
beloved little 
would do. 

“You'll never amount 
to anything,” his draw- 
ing teacher told him 
when he left, “until you 
learn to follow the 
rules.” 

ii “Tl make my own 
bil rules!”” retorted the 
i stubborn youngster. 

t And he did. By the 
| time he was twenty-two 
this young rebel had 
sold his portrait of one 
of Philadelphia’s most 
prominent society matrons. Before he was _ thirty 
his portrait of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker was hung 
in the National Gallery at Washington. He painted 
Mayor Mitchel, of New York, and one of his can- 
vases was bought by the art museum at San Francisco. 
It looked at last as if he were all set to go ahead and 
roll up the conventional snowball of fame for him- 
self as a rising young portrait painter. But life for 
him was never destined for so smooth a path. Along 
came the war. 

It was his experience with camouflage that changed 
Captain Towle’s career. As he says, he went into the 
war thinking art belonged to the chosen few; he came 
out knowing beauty belonged to every street urchin. 
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He went in a conventional art- 
ist; he came out knowing how 
to use color with a purpose. 

‘‘Camouflage, as I soon 
found out, wasn’t entirely a 
matter of applying green paint 
toa gun’s snout to make it look 
like a branch of a maple tree,” 
related Captain Towle. “‘The 
vital question was, who were 
the particular people who 
mustn’t see this particular 
gun? Analyzing the purpose 
behind the color was as im- 
portant as how you wielded the 
paintbrush.” 


Camouflage 


“The Navy made the mis- 
take at the beginning of the 
war of painting the boats sky- 
blue or gray, to blend in with 
the water and the horizon. But 
the enemy of transports was 
the submarine. When the sub 
poked its nose out of the 
water any boat loomed up 
black against the sky. For the 
sub was looking at the boat 
from underneath, as a worm 
might look at a dog. 

“‘So the Navy stopped trying 
to make a 900-foot boat look 





like a cloud and began to con- 
ceal its size and direction. To 
do this they painted false prows 
on the vessels and all sorts of zigzags, so that when the 
sub popped up from pestering Davy Jones it couldn’t 
tell which way the boat was going, and all its playful 
little torpedoes were apt to go wild. 

“Nature has always had this little trick of using 
color both for beauty and for camouflage. The African 
zebra stands out in all his weird beauty on the veldt, 
where he can take to his heels on an instant’s notice. 
But when he is drinking at the water hole and is com- 
paratively helpless his stripes blend in with the shad- 
ows of the reeds and grass. Color not only is the 
glory of nature; it is also useful.” 

The idea for his career came to him like a shot out 
of one of the guns he was painting. Why shouldn’t we 
color everyday utensils in the way that Nature and 
the war had taught us? Why not camouflage industry? 

Once out of the service, Captain Towle started to 
pick the rainbow apart and find out what each color 
could do. Where others had looked vainly for gold at 
the end of the rainbow, he found his treasure in the 
rainbow itself. He found color could make a vacuum 
cleaner look heavy or light. He became fascinated 
with the problem of decorating Pullmans to sug- 
gest the country through which they passed. 

“Tt is astounding how many modern uses we are 
finding for color,” Captain Towle comments. “A 
Chicago hospital sent for me and asked if anything 
could be done to keep the surgeons’ eyes from getting 
so tired when they were operating that it interfered 





“I can make a car look longer and lower, the only expense being a little paint.” The eye, 
at once leaping to the point of greatest contrast in the lower picture, follows the white line. 


with their work. I looked at the operating room and 
found it the usual glaring white. Enough to make 
anyone wear smoked glasses. 

“As every child knows, green is the complement of 
red. So I made experiments to find the exact shade of 
green which is the complement of the color of blood. 
I put that green on the walls and ceiling of the oper- 
ating room. Now, when the surgeon lifts his eyes from 
the incision, he is instantly rested by the comple- 
mentary green all about him. 

“Color is even being used for its psychological ef- 
fect. We are discovering, not only that pale colors 
in hospital walls and furniture can be kept as scientif- 
ically clean as staring white but that they have a 
soothing effect upon the patient.” 


Color, Color Everywhere 


On this same principle of making the patient’s sur- 
roundings more cheerful, Captain Towle even per- 
suaded the Chicago hospital authorities to paint their 
ambulances in two tones of gray and blue and gold. 

“Why should it look to the patient as if he were 
going to a funeral?” demanded the artist. “Does that 
help his state of mind? And if he is too ill to notice, 
the relatives will be grateful for a little cheerfulness.” 

As soon as Captain Towle began to be known as 
the man who knew what color could do, E. I. du Pont 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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An old print of the panic accompanying the upheaval of 1847 shows the bank as originally designed by the famous architect Mansart. 
Past directors have been called to nurse the bank through periods of chaos that shook the very foundation of the country. 


NEW UNDERGROUND FORTRESS 
FOR THE BANK OF FRANCE GOLD 


Building a Century Ahead to Protect a Vast Storehouse 


MERICANS are not the only 
A ones who look ahead. We 
in the United States have 

been quick to learn that, with the 


present pace of industrial and 
commercial development, it is the 
man who is a jump ahead of the 
game who scores. But once in a 
while the Old World yawns, rises, 
gives a sleepy look at what it is 
pleased to pretend is our hectic 
scramble, and settles down to show 
us what it can do when it tries. 

The men who run the Bank of 
France represent the best France 
has to offer in ability. They are a 
more hand-picked lot than are the 
politicians because of the instabil- 
ity of French politics. In addition 
to their ability, and in spite of the 


In Case of War or Revolution 


By ARTHUR TRAIN, JR. 


conservative tendencies of their 
calling, they have vision. They have 
recently achieved a feat of imagi- 
nation the tangible realization of 
which staggers the mind. They 
looked into the future and saw the 
day when the Bank of France will 
do so much business that in spite of 
its palatial home and its 257 
branches it will be driven to enlarge 
its original building to four or five 
times its present size. 


Impregnable Vaults 


“We will begin with the vault,” 
they said. So they designed and 
built a vault that will be worthy 
of the monster bank long after the 
year 2000. 


Then they visualized an event 
that most people would prefer not 
to picture to themselves (and prob- 
ably coundn’t if they wanted to): 
the next war. Sitting around their 
green baize table this cool, hard- 
headed little group of financiers 
conjured up the slaughter that ex- 
perts declare will be so much more 
terrible than ever before. So they 
made their vaults into a subter- 
ranean fortress about as impregna- 
ble as Gibraltar. 

Finally they said to themselves, 
“The Bank of France has seen in 
one century a consulate, two em- 
pires, a monarchy, a commune, 
and two republics surge around its 
walls. It is a matter of historical 
fact that the bank is more stable 





NEW 


than the government itself. The 
bank has a great responsibility— 
the confidence of the nation.” 
And as that confidence is expressed 
in terms of solid gold they set out 
to protect that gold against what- 
ever dangers might beset it in case 
of civil war or insurrection. 

The person who sees these vaults 
with his own eyes is stunned by 
their immensity. He cannot im- 
agine the necessity for a strong- 
hold so titanic in conception. 
But the answer is not mysteri- 
ous. If a man had a billion dol- 
lars in gold and were going to 
put it in one place, he would 
be careful about choosing the 
place. The men whoplanned the 
vaults probably said to them- 
selves: “Of course no one would 
try to steal the gold in the Bank 


of France. But suppose some- 
one did?” 


A Lake Under Paris 
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If you put a fish into the 
little pond on the butte of 
Ménilmontant, in the northeast 
corner of the city of Paris, he 
could from there make an un- 
derground sight-seeing tour 
several miles long, which would 
include a visit to the founda- 
tions of the Opéra, the Bourse, 
and the Folies-Bergére. Hordes 
of other fish would flick past 
him, but they would not see 
him because they are blind. 

Under a large part of the first 
arrondissement lies a subterranean 
lake, called La Grange-Bateliére, 
which is fed by this underground 
stream. Next to the old building 
of the Bank of France is a two and 
a half acre plot, underneath the 
surface of which strata of earth, 
sand, and limestone stretch down 
until, at a depth of forty feet, they 
meet the waters of this lake. The 
lake itself is about forty feet deep, 
and rests on a huge shelf of solid 
rock. It is in this rock that the 
gigantic vaults of the Bank of 
France have been carved. The 
vaults form a square hall, twenty 
feet from floor to ceiling, its sides 
longer than a football field. The 
walls are of concrete and sand and 
are themselves twenty feet thick. 

The person who is fortunate 
enough to be allowed to visit the 
vaults takes an elevator on the 
ground floor of the old bank 
building and, after descending three 


UNDERGROUND 


stories, emerges at the head of a 
stairway. At the foot of this stair- 
way is a door that is a sheer eight- 
ton mass of steel, unbroken on the 
outside by any lock or handle. 
Leading to this door is a narrow- 
gauge railroad track, at the other 
end of which is an armored chariot 
as high as a man, resembling the 
conning tower of a_ submarine. 
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HENRI MANUBL 

Emile Moreau, governor of the bank, was a member 

of the committee of reparations experts who recently 
met in Paris to consider Dawes Plan revisions. 


This chariot is nothing more nor 
less than the key of the inner lock. 
But wait! 

The steel door swings open, 
leaving a narrow passage through 
the wall and revealing, at the 
other end of the passage, another 
surface of steel, gently curved. 
This is the outer wall of a sixteen- 
ton chromium steel and concrete 
tower that extends down into the 
vaults themselves. It is like the 
turret of an enormous gun and is 
similar in construction to the 
tourelles of Douaumont and Ver- 
dun. This tower slowly revolves 
ninety degrees on its axis until a 
seven-ton, steel-cuirassed plug is 
opposite the passage. Then with a 
subdued snoring of its electric 
motors the chariot moves forward, 
makes a right angle on a turntable, 
enters the passage, comes to a 
stop with its complicated nose 
exactly fitted into the plug, and 


FORTRESS FOR THE BANK OF 


FRANCE GOLD 


then shunts the plug forward along 
the rails, leaving a clear passage to 
the heart of the tower. Here a small 
mine elevator carries you down the 
well into the vaults themselves. 
The visitor’s first impression is 
that he has been transported by 
magic into some ancient temple 
more vast than ever stood in Ang- 
kor or by the reaches of the Nile. 
Floor and ceiling stretch away 
in a perspective broken only by 
eight hundred huge pillars, all 
exactly alike. He searches in 
vain for a comparison—thinks 
of Roman aqueducts, thinks 
perhaps of the Salle des Cheva- 
liers at Mont Saint Michel, 
thinks of the setting for ‘‘Me- 
tropolis” and “The Cabinet of 
Doctor Caligari”—and gives 
up. He might be inside the 
brain of H. G. Wells. He 
might be in Mars. 


Perfect Mechanics 


The canalizations of light, 
power, heat, air, and water pass 
above the ceiling, below the 
floor, or in a passage that follows 
the outer edge of the square; 
so that inside nothing breaks 
the straight lines formed by 
floor, ceiling, and pillars. The 
pillars themselves, which are a 
yard thick and support a weight 
of four hundred tons, have 
air jackets that condense the 
heavy moisture, which is col- 
lected under the vaults and 
pumped to the surface by air pres- 
sure. 

If you stand facing south in the 
exact center of the vast hall (the 
center itself is bare except for its 
phalanx of pillars) the subdivision 
containing safe-deposit vaults and 
boxes is on your left, the sub- 
division containing bullion and 
specie on your right. Back of you is 
a wall of rock that the engineers 
left, like the rock overhead, because 
it forms a natural protection; and 


back of that, still farther behind 


you, is the operating plant, con- 


sisting of kitchens, lavatories, and 
generators. 

On the left-hand side of the hall 
there are seventy-two large private 
vaults and fifty smaller ones, pro- 
tected by a double system of arm. 
ored doors and sliding grills. The 
furniture is of aluminum, and there 
are metal compartments that can 


be adjusted to hold snugly valuables 
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of any shape or size. The elec- 
tric lights operate automatically 
with the bolting mechanism. No 
securities are kept here, on ac- 
count of their bulk; they are rele- 
gated to the branch banks in the 
provinces. Formerly most of the 
securities were kept at the Place 
Ventadour annex, near the Opéra, 
but as the building was in the line of 
fire during the war they had to be 
evacuated in forty-eight hours. 

On the right lies the better part 
of thirty-two billion francs’ worth 
of solid gold—the gold reserve of 
the Bank of France. Here bricklike 
American ingots sleep peacefully in 
their wire cages a few feet from 
their barlike British cousins. 

The most impressive, and also 
the most empty, is the middle 
room, known as the Salle des 
Abris, to which is devoted nearly 


Ground plan of the vaults. 


half of the 12,000 square yards 
that make up the total area of the 
‘hall. No one but a handful of guards 
will ever desecrate its vast pillared 
silences in the years to come, ex- 
cept in a case of dire emergency. 
But should that emergency arise, it 
is here that the entire work of the 
bank would be carried on. Two 
thousand and more people could 
live and work here. They would be 
nourished with hot food from the 
huge kitchens, operated both by 
electricity and by heavy oil, and 
with cold food from the electric 
refrigerators. Heat would come to 
them from three boilers of more 
than 35 yards of heating surface 
each, similar to the type used on 
French transatlantic liners, and 
fed from reservoirs containing 
enough fuel for fifteen days without 


refilling. 


The 40,000-odd cubic yards of 
air in which they breathed would 
be sucked in by funnels at the sixth 
floor of the old bank building and 
passed through the vaults, after 
being filtered and heated, by venti- 
lators powerful enough to change 
the air twice in one hour without 
altering the temperature. Light and 
power would be generated for them 
by three 300-horsepower (French 
rating) heavy oil engines. The re- 
quirements of personal hygiene 
would be taken care of by the spot- 
lessly clean lavatories. The cooks 
have only to put on their caps and 
the engineers to take their stations 
for the whole underground city to 
function as a complete, self- 
supporting unit. 

Not only does electricity operate 
the doors and elevators of the 
vaults, but it does all the accounting 
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of the bank. For this reason a 
generating plant has been installed 
in the vaults powerful enough to 
supply light and power, not only 
to the vaults themselves but to the 
original bank building if necessary. 
Incidentally, the Bank of France 
was the first bank to install per- 
forating electric accounting ma- 
chines, by the use of which more 
than 60,000 payment transfers 
can be handled daily. 

Everything in the vaults is 
designed with a view to 
speed in emergency. For 
the rapid handling of 
bullion there are two 
systems of spiral chutes, 
one of which feeds onto 
a revolving table. Should 
the elevators fail to work 
there is a double spiral 
staircase. 

Twelve hundred work- 
men labored every day 
and often all night to 
build the vaults. In the 
course of the work more 
than 80,000 cubic yards 
of rock were extracted. 
It was possible to achieve 
completion only through 
the use of such modern 
inventions in the field of 
construction as rapidly 
setting cement and plas- 
tic, waterproof Cal- 
endrite. 

In historic times the 
personnel of the bank 
was part of the Na- | 
tional Guard and, as thee 
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much-discussed “‘Z”’ plan recently 
put forth by the French war col- 
lege. The area from the arsenal on 
the east to the president’s palace on 
the west, from the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain on the south to the 
“Grands Boulevards” on the north 
would be defended as a unit. The 
rest of the city would be left to 
the insurgents. The army, mindful 
of its success in the days of the Com- 
mune, would establish its base at 
Versailles and fight its way in again. 














such, was supposed to un- 
dertake its own military 
defense. To-day most of 
the executives of the bank are part 
of the officers’ reserve of the active 
army and the greater part of the 
entire personnel would be at the 
front in the next war as they were in 
the last, when 3,000 entered the 
service of their country and 700 
died on the field of battle. The work 
would be carried on by a nucleus 
of those whose services were in- 
dispensable, supplemented by 
women and old men. But even in 
peacetime the bank is watched 
over night and day by the Garde 
Républicaine and, when these are 
called away on occasions of state, 
by regular troops. 

The Bank of France is the center 
of the strategic area that would be 
defended in case of siege or civil 
war according to the famous and 


A cross section, showing the almost impregnable defenses of the vaults. 


The ‘‘Z” plan gives color to the 
idea that it is the possibility of a 
civil uprising that is foremost in 
the minds of the French, but the 
vaults of the Bank of France are 
equally impregnable from a mili- 
tary point of view. None of the 
great forts during the war were so 
thoroughly protected. There exists 
no land fort to-day that boasts such 
elaborate defenses. The explosive 
force of projectiles from the biggest 
mobile rifles and mortars in use to- 
day would be exhausted before they 
reached the ledge of rock. Airplane 
bombs are more delicately adjusted 
to explode on impact, and there- 
fore penetrate less far than shells, 
although the explosive force of a 
one-ton aérial torpedo is so terrific 
that a direct hit by one in the 
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limestone above might conceivably 
cause a vacuum in the vaults be- 
low. 

If fumes of poison gas enshrouded 
the city the vaults would continue 
to receive pure air from a height 
of six stories above the ground, 
well out of harm’s way. If a for- 
eign army were in possession of the 
city they could, of course, blow up 
the vaults, but the subterranean 
lake would flood their tunnels and 
drown their sappers. Whatever 
bullion, specie, and notes 
had been left behind 
would be blown up as 
well. In the event that 
a hostile group of any 
kind had actually gained 
admittance to the vaults 
themselves the waters of 
the lake would simply be 
diverted into the vaults, 
and the enemy would be 
drowned like rats, while 
the treasure would be 
unharmed. 

To go from the new 
vaults to the historic 
Golden Gallery, the 
proudest heritage of the 
Bank of France, is to 
step from the future in- 
to the past. All the his- 
tory of the wonderful old 
palace around which the 
Bank of France is built 
is concentrated into this 
decorative marvel by 
Mansart, which with its 
frescoes, its mirrors, and 
its wood carvings rivals 
anything in Versailles or 
Fontainebleau. It is here 
that candidates for ad- 
mission to the bank are examined, 
here that foreign representativesare 
received; and it is at the disposition 
of the governor for his more formal 
social functions, for the governor 
and the two vice-governors live in 
the bank building itself. 

The hétel was built by Mansart 
in 1620 for Louis Phélypeaux, 
Seigneur de la Vrilliére, the first of 
a long line of ministers whose names 
figured in the country’s history for 
generations. In 1713 it became the 
residence of the most high, most 
powerful, and most excellent Louis 
Alexandre de Bourbon, Comte de 
Toulouse, illegitimate son of Louis 
XIV and Madame de Montespan. 
But it is about the building during 
the time of his son, the brave 
Duc de Penthiévre, that history 
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unfolds its most poignant episodes. 
Florian lived there then, and wrote 
his fables during the hours when he 
was not on service as captain of 
the Penthiévre dragoons. Because 
he inserted a few lines in compli- 
ment to Marie Antoinette in his 
preface to “Numa Pompilius” he 
was imprisoned by Robespierre, 
and although he was released upon 
the fall of the terrible Jacobin 
he died the following year. 


Tragic Mistory 


And it was another friendship 
with Marie Antoinette that caused 
a tragedy in the shadow of these 
walls. The Duc de Penthiévre’s 
son, the Prince de Lamballe, mar- 
ried Louise Marie Thérése de 
Savoie-Carignan, a lady described 
as “extremely pretty, but with a 
shape deficient in elegance.” After 
the death of her dissipated husband 
she came to live with her father-in- 
law. When the turmoil of the 
Revolution seethed about the pal- 
ace the old duke spent his nights 
in prayer, but his pious efforts 
could not prevent the brutal mur- 
der of the unfortunate princess— 
intimate friend of Marie Antoi- 
nette—by the revolutionary fiends, 
who, it is said, carried her head 
around the palace walls until the 
duke ransomed it for an enormous 
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sum. When he himself died his 
body was ignominiously thrown 
into the common ditch. In the 
dark and bloody days that ensued, 
the presses of the National Print- 
ing Office rumbled in the Golden 
Gallery itself, where the tricolored 
bunting hung on the walls fortu- 
nately protected its treasures to 
some extent. 

Such are the associations of the 
building where Napoleon installed 
in 1811 the bank he had invented 
in 1800. 

The bank was organized to re- 
store the economic and monetary 
stability of France after the disas- 
trous effects of the Revolution and 
the wars that preceded and followed 
it. Its object was, and is, twofold: 
first, to facilitate and at the same 
time control the distribution of 
credit throughout the country by 
discounting bills and regulating 
the rate of discount; second, to 
circulate notes, within definite lim- 
its, and guarantee their value. 

Napoleon said: “France lacks 
men who know what a bank is— 
we must create a new race.” Later 
he added: “I want a bank that 
will be under the control of the 
state, but not too much so.” From 
the battlefield of Jena he wrote 
ordering a lowering of the dis- 
count rate, and he told the regents 
to write in letters of gold in their 
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board room: ‘‘ What is the object of 
the Bank of France? To keep the 
discount rate at 4 per cent.” 

The bank has never forgotten 
his admonition. The conservative 
character of its discount rate has 
been the admiration of the world. 
From 1844 to 1900 it altered its 
rate one fourth as often as the Bank 
of England did its rate, and during 
the last ten years of that period 
the score stood France, 
England, sixty-six. 


nine; 


Semiprivate Control 


The organization of the bank has 
remained practically unchanged 
since the beginning. Two hundred 
principal stockholders elect a board 
of fifteen regents, who are directed 
by a governor and two vice- 
governors appointed by the state. 
The capital of the bank grew from 
30 million francs in 1800 to 182,500 
million in 1857, and it has not 
since been increased. Its privilege 
of emitting notes was at first con- 
fined to the city of Paris, then to a 
few provincial cities, and finally 
to the entire country. The privilege 
was renewed four times in the 
nineteenth century and once in 
1918. It runs until 19465. 

The circulation of bank notes 
was not limited until the year after 
the crisis of 1847, when it was fixed 
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Lhe governor lives in the bank itself, in the corner of the building on the Rue de La Vrilliére and the Rue 
Croix des Petits Champs. The doorway is the same shown in the old print on Page 56. 
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The Golden Gallery of the upper floors of the bank. The wall paintings are copies of the originals, which are now to be found 
in the Louvre. It ts here that the governor conducts important meetings relative to the finances of his country. 


at 350 millions; but rose to 525 
millions within the next twelve 
months, when the Bank of France 
fused with the departmental banks. 
During the Franco-German War 
it rose to l, 2, and 3 billions. In 
1914 on the eve of the war it had 
reached a total of nearly 7 billions, 
but after the outbreak of hostilities 


the limit was raised to 12 billions. 
During the war it increased by 
about 3 billions a year, but after 
the armistice it careened madly 
up to 43 billions and was officially 
limited to 41 billions at the end of 
1920. Between 1921 and 1924 the 
circulation varied between 39 and 
41 billions, but it gave a bound of 


8 billions in 1925 and rose another 
8 billions in 1926. During 1927 it 
did not rise; but, partly on account 
of legal stabilization, it had reached 
the figure of 62 billions at the end 
of 1928. 

Napoleon encouraged his pet 
bank to eat up its two closest com- 
petitors, but after his downfall a 
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less enthusiastic monarchy per- 
mitted the banks in the depart- 
ments, better acquainted with local 
conditions, to grow powerful. Fi- 
nally the Bank of France took 
advantage of a wave of sentiment 
in favor of centralization to amal- 
gamate with them in 1848. The 
last time the bank’s dominance 
was threatened was after the an- 
nexation of Nice and Savoy, in 
1867, when the Pereire brothers 
encouraged the note-issuing Bank 
of Savoy to make a futile bid for 
popular favor. 

The most colorful parts of the 
bank’s history are its crises. In 1805 
the campaigns of the coalition 
army and the rupture of the Peace 
of Amiens sent circulation soaring, 
but everything was smoothed out 
as if by magic after the victory of 
Austerlitz. When Napoleon fell, 
the bank burned its notes and 
ordered deposits withdrawn; re- 
serves sagged and circulation rock- 
eted skyward. Peace brought time 
to recuperate, but little encourage- 
ment from a government unsym- 
pathetic to a project originated by 
the war lord. When crops failed in 
1847, England and France poured 
their gold into the United States. 
Prosperity crossed the Atlantic, 
and a crisis was averted in France 
only when the Emperor of Russia 
took over fifty million francs’ 
worth of rentes to pay for grains 
that would otherwise have been 
paid in gold. 

The Franco-Prussian War gave 
the Bank of France a chance to 
show its strength and win the en- 
during confidence of the French 
people. The bank ransomed the 
city of Paris and lent the state 3 
billions. 


The Army Saves the Day 


During the terrible days of the 
Commune the bank was threatened 
with armed invasion if it did not 
disgorge enough treasure to satisfy 
the demands of the disorganized 
rabble known as the National 
Guard. The bank hid its riches and 
prepared to resist a siege when the 
return of the regular army from 
Versailles saved the day. 

After the Franco-Prussian War 
the French peasants patriotically 
bought government bonds, and 
speculators were quick to trade on 
their ignorance between one en- 
graved piece of paper and another. 
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This crisis reacted on the United 
States in 1884. During the Baring 
crash the Bank of France aided 
England by a loan, but saw her im- 
portations shrink during the ensu- 
ing liquidation. In the American 
panic of 1907 the bank did its 
share by providing the Bank of 
England with the necessary re- 
sources to come to the aid of Wall 
Street and by parting with 
$16,000,000 in American eagles 
upon the security of French com- 
mercial paper. The following year 
the United States sent a commis- 
sion under Senator Aldrich to 
study the methods of the Bank of 
France, with a view of reforming 
the American system of issue. 


During the War 


It is interesting to know that on 
November 11, 1911, exactly seven 
years before the armistice, the bank 
drew up two secret. conventions 
outlining its plans for mobilization. 

During the Balkan troubles Ger- 
many, France, and Russia began 
to heap up gold, but the shock of 
war when it came subjected the 
central reservoirs of gold and credit 
to trial by fire. The mechanism of 
exchange was paralyzed. Stock 
exchanges were closed and mora- 
toriums declared everywhere. The 
Bank of France met the difficulty 
by energetic measures: by raising 
the discount rate, by increasing 
circulation, and by issuing notes of 
low denomination. But the wheels 
of the factories could not turn in- 
definitely with the workers away 
at the front, and at the end of 1915 
the commercial balance showed a 
huge deficit. The franc weakened, 
and to support it the government 
had to draw again on its funds, al- 
ready depleted by extensive ad- 
vances to the state. During the 
rest of the war the loans to the 
government increased, and with 
them the issue of notes, while 
much of the gold went out of the 
country to establish credit. But 
the aura of its founder’s military 
genius, nevertheless, reflected on 
the bank during the war. It was 
an arm of defense without which 
victory might never have become 
a reality. 

Peace proved to be even more 
perilous for the fininces of the 
French state than war had been. 
The obligation to restore the ruined 
northern provinces was a heavy 


charge, and the loan issued to meet 
it was a failure. The Bank of France 
had been obliged to borrow four 
million pounds from Lazard Broth- 
ers in London and a hundred million 
dollars from the house of Morgan. 
If it had dug into its pile of gold 
or turned again to its printing 
presses the franc would have col- 
lapsed. Meanwhile National De- 
fense Bonds sagged, the budget 
showed a deficit, and the loans to 
the state reached the legal max- 
imum of nearly forty billion francs, 
while the issue of notes reached 
nearly sixty billions. It was inevita- 
ble that the exchange value of the 
franc should suffer. By July, 1926, 
the franc was at one tenth of its 
prewar gold parity. 

It is a significant comment upon 
the importance of the Bank of 
France that it was a letter from 
the governor of the bank that 
caused the fall of the Herriot 
Ministry one hour after it had 
been read aloud in the Senate. 

Poincaré had to balance the 
budget, relieve the treasury, reduce 
the floating debt, and strengthen 
the franc. This would have been 
impossible without the confidence 
that the nation and the whole 
world accorded to the new régime. 
The abundance of credits made it 
possible to pay off some foreign 
debts, buy foreign bills, and_re- 
store the Morgan credit to its full 
amount. A successful state loan 
was floated, and the hoarded gold 
of the peasants flowed into the 
Bank of France. The National 
Defense Bonds were so_ heavily 
oversubscribed that the bank had 
to open special accounts to take 
care of overflow. The sinking fund, 
to which are allocated the revenues 
of certain state monopolies, was 
able to absorb the onerous and 
dangerous short-term bonds and 
virtually to wipe out the state loan. 


Stable Currency at Last 


For a while the stimulation of 
the franc sent prices up, slowed up 
production, and threw people out 
of work, so the government adopted 
the policy of holding it down to 
one level. The country then gradu- 
ally adapted itself to the new value, 
which was kept stable by a huge 
provision of dollars and pounds 
held by the Bank of France. So 
many speculators in all countries 
bought francs hoping that they 
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would show further strength that 
a legal confirmation to make perma- 
nent its current exchange value 
imposed itself and the measure was 
put through, not without some 
misgivings, last June. 

As head of the syndicate of banks 
of issue (in Europe) the Bank of 
France supplied the credits that 
stabilized the tottering fiduciary 
systems of Poland and Roumania. 

The circulation of the Bank of 
France to-day is about two and a 
half billion dollars. Its gold reserve 
and its reserve of foreign currency, 
the latter represented for the most 
part by credits on New York and 
London, total roughly one and a 
third billion dollars each. The four 
fifths of a billion dollars’ worth of 
outstanding accounts may be re- 
garded as being covered by the 
sinking-fund bonds, by the bank’s 
own private loans, by a small loan 
to the state, and by other minor 
assets. Thus it is a matter of record 
that the note issue is covered 100 
per cent. The bank’s outstanding 
liabilities are covered by a gold re- 
serve of more than 40 per cent. 

The Bank of France has a talent 
for helping the nation to recover 
from war. It succeeded in rebuilding 
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the national wealth within a com- 
paratively short time after the 
Directoire, after Waterloo, and 
after 1870. Of the nations who 
fought in the last war France was 
the only one except the United 
States that returned to the gold 
standard without borrowing out- 
side the country. Out of her own 
resources she financed almost the 
whole of the reconstruction of the 
devastated areas, the cost of which 
has been estimated as high as seven 
billion dollars. 


Leadership Counts 


The prestige of the bank has 
grown enormously as a result of the 
brilliant constructive work carried 
on by its leaders during the past 
two years. It is one of the strongest 
central banks in the world. It can 
control the home money market 
and also handle the accounts of 
big foreign banks. With its liquid 
reserve, which in London is more 
than three times the free reserve 
of the Bank of England, and which 
in New York is equal to three 
quarters of the free reserve of the 
Federal Reserve banks, she can 
actually control the world’s gold 
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supply and with it the credit neces- 
sary for the running of the world’s 
business. 

Financial reform having been 
accomplished, the Bank of France 
will now direct its efforts toward 
making Paris an_ international 
money market like New York or 
London. The banks of emission of 
many countries are obliged to rely 
for cover on holdings of foreign 
currency on account of the in- 
sufficiency of their metallic reserve. 
If these banks can open accounts 
with the Bank of France they will 
be able to buy the rejuvenated 
franc as enthusiastically as they 
now buy dollars or pounds. This, 
and the effort the bank will make 
in the near future to create in Paris 
an international market for bills 
and acceptances, is important for 
the future of the franc. Every move 
the bank makes to defend the 
franc, such as raising the discount 
rates, is more effective if the home 
market has outside resources. The 
Bank of France has done a wonder- 
ful piece of work in the solution of 
its local and national problems. It 
is now setting out to make the 
Paris market a point of attraction 
for world capital. 
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An exclusive picture of the huge Salle des Abris, in which, in case of serious emergency, the entire work of 
the bank would be carried on. Two thousand and more people could live and work here. 





LEADERS OF THE NEW GERMANY 


Have Managed to Perform Political and Economic Miracles 
in Transforming an Absolute Monarchy into a Democracy 


By HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


VEW=NHAT the Germany of 
to-day is not the Ger- 
many of 1914 is ob- 
vious to the most 

casual observer. All of the mili- 

tary atmosphere that was so 

evident even in the civil life of 
that time is gone. While there 
are many military officers on the 
streets of Berlin the world does 
not stand aside to let them pass, 

as it did in the days when mili- 

tary men ruled Germany. There 

is little room for doubt that the 
liberal spirit of Germany has 
been released from the bonds of 

discipline imposed upon it by a 

military régime. The German 

people are free to fix their own 
course. To what manner of men 
do they turn for guidance? 

In the old Germany it was 
comparatively easy to designate 
and describe the leaders. Their 
place was definitely assigned in 
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al 
Marx is the only one of the three first 


leaders who holds his power mainly for 
reasons other than personal magnetism. 


is of greater influence than is 
his true character. With these 
reservations, we may attempt 
some measure of the men to 
whom the Germany of to-day 
looks for guidance. We shall find 
them a varied lot, running the 
whole gamut in philosophy, in 
ability, and in methods. 

First and foremost stands von 
Hindenburg—the one man who 
has carried over his prestige from 
the old Germany to the new. 
The war and the defeat gave to 
the German people final proof 
of the falsity of the claims of 
the military caste. Most think- 
ing Germans had not enjoyed 
the military régime. They had 
had it drilled into them from 
childhood that it was the one 
means of making Germany great. 
They therefore tolerated it and, 
in an occasional excess of patrio- 
tism, may have expatiated upon 


the military and bureaucratic 

hierarchy, and for the most part their characters were 
simple and direct. But the straightforward, easily 
defined pattern of the old Germany has given place to 
an extremely complicated set of political forces. While 
the main direction of the stream is discernible, there 
are innumerable cross currents and eddies, the effect 
of which it is difficult to estimate. National life on a 
political basis is much more complicated than national 
life directed by the comparatively simple regulations 
of the drill sergeant. Political leaders are moved by a 
score of motives, whereas an autocratic ruler is moved 
by one or two. 

It is therefore no easy task to pick out the men who 
are the real leaders of the new Germany; and it is still 
less easy to estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
transient motives and the ultimate purposes that de- 
termine their action. Doubtless there are times when 
they themselves are not sure of their motives. Bi- 
ographers, with all the evidence before them, often 
squabble for decades over the characters and aims of 
bygone statesmen. It would be presumptuous, then, to 
attempt to read the character and fix the place of living 
politicians. Yet, if we would understand the new 
German Republic and the great gulf that separates it 
from imperial Germany, it is necessary to make some 
estimate of the men to whom the new republic looks 
for guidance. Such an estimate may in the light of 
history prove to be inaccurate, but it may at least 
have the validity of contemporary belief. In current 
political affairs what his followers believe about a man 


its virtues. But the only real 
criterion of the value of the military system was suc- 
cess, and when Germany went down in defeat in 
1918 the military Germany passed into history. 

The utter collapse of the old order, however, left 
a people accustomed tostrong leadership almost wholly 
devoid of leaders. The confusion was enhanced by the 
enormous difficulties of establishing a new government 
and of resuscitating the economic life of a defeated 
country. For a time the Germans floundered almost 
helplessly, turning now to this group of clamoring 
apostles and now to that in the hope that some of 
their claims might prove well founded. Disappointment 
followed disappointment, until they turned to von 
Hindenburg. Here was the man who beyond all others 
of the old dispensation had earned the confidence of 
his fellow countrymen. When he accepted the Repub- 
lic and became its president, they could turn to him 
with a degree of assurance that was impossible with 
any of the less-known leaders. 

Von Hindenburg’s prestige now exceeds that enjoyed 
by any of the military leaders—his own included — 
during the imperial régime; and it is vastly more 
substantial. While the Socialists of present-day 
Germany may occasionally take a fling at the former 
field marshal and indulge in skeptical comment at his 
position in the state, nevertheless von Hindenburg 
is the central pillar of the new Germany that has been 
built out of the ruins of the old. 

After von Hindenburg comes Stresemann, who 
combines conservative associations and liberal views 
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and whe numbers friends among the former 
ruling circles of Germany. Stresemann’s patriot- 
ism is of a type verging on exclusive nationalism, 
but he as much as any other man in contempo- 
rary German politics has sensed the need of the 
new Germany. His name has become a symbol 
for the policy of sincere performance of the terms 
of the Peace Treaty and the Dawes Plan and of 
conciliation with Germany’s former enemies. No 
man from the Left parties could have secured the 
support from the different sections of German 
opinion that Stresemann has won for his foreign 
policy. The policy appeals to the Left, whereas 
the man has the confidence of the Right. 
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The Strategic Middle 


It has been a matter for keen regret both 
within and without Germany that Stresemann’s 
health has been threatened. He has driven him- 
self so relentlessly that stomach, heart, and 
throat have all broken down under the strain. 
For long, attempts to achieve a cure seemed 
fruitless, and it was feared that he could not 
carry on much longer. Fortunately, he appears 
at last to have got the upper hand of disease and 
may be spared for further service. In any case 
his policy has become firmly established in the | 
German mind. While an occurrence like the | 
Anglo-French agreement of last August may give 
it a serious setback, no probable political de- 
velopment is likely to turn the Germans away 
from the fundamentals of the policy that will 
always be associated with the name of Stresemann. 

The influence of Von Hindenburg and Stresemann is 
due more to personal prestige than to party power. 
With Wilhelm Marx the opposite appears to be true. 
Marx, until last January, was the head of the Catholic 
Center party. Because of its religious aspect this party 
includes members from various sections of economic 
interest and political belief. Here capitalists and 
laborers, landowners and peasants, are found voting 
side by side because of the religious tie. As its name 
and position both indicate, the party is a middle-of- 
the-road affair and serves more to moderate German 
opinion than to lead it. It is the king-pin upon which 
both the Right and the Left ends of the whiffletree 
pull but which does not move unless the whole body 
of Germany goes with it. It is thus the balancing point 
of forces rather than a force in itself, and Marx, al- 
though he has been four times Chancellor, was a leader 
more because of his tactical position than because of 
his personal qualities. 

He and his party can join the government with 
either the Right or the Left as occasion may demand, 
and they have done both. Far from being discreditable, 
this middle-of-the-road position has been a source of 
strength to the party and offers a needed element of 
stability to the Republic. The Center party is a strong 
supporter of the Weimar Constitution and exercises a 
restraining influence on the extremists of other parties. 
Fortunately, too, it has been one of the reliable ele- 
ments in its accord with the Stresemann foreign 
policy. 

Some of its leaders, moreover, are forceful personali- 


ties. Joseph Wirth, who was Finance Minister in 1920 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Stresemann, with his wife shortly before his recent illness. He urges 
strict compliance with the terms of the peace treaty and the Dawes Plan. 


and Chancellor of the Reich the following year, is an 
able man with great force of character. Whereas his reli- 
gious convictions keep him in the Center party, he is 
bolder in his allegiances then the run of the party 
membership. He is outspoken in his support of the 
Republic and of the Stresemann foreign policy. This 
has given him a position as leader of the Left Wing of 
the Catholic party; between it and the Right Wing of 
the Social Democrats there is hardly more than a 
religious difference. 

Wirth is both an able financier and a penetrating 
political philosopher. His work as Finance Minister 
probably did as much as was humanly possible at that 
time to strengthen the financial position of the Reich. 
It was no fault of his that the political and military 
pressure of the Allies squeezed all the value out of 
the mark. Recently he has been engaged in a close 
study of the working of the parliamentary system 
in Germany. He finds that voting by proportionate 
representation contributes to the splitting up of the 
Reich parties into innumerable fractions that spend 
their time in jockeying for position and votes instead 
of attending to the business of the country. He ad- 
vocates the adoption of the English method of elec- 
tions in order that the parties may be cut down to 
a reasonable number. 

Of quite different views from Dr. Wirth, but still 
within the membership of the Catholic party, is Theo- 
dor von Guerard, now Minister of Transport. Von 
Guerard has always been the student and the adminis- 
trator. He looks like a worthy college professor a bit 
embittered by his profession, and he approaches his 
administrative duties with the nervous earnestness 
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In its modesty and absence of show, the German White House on the Wilhelmstrasse in 


that might be expected under such circumstances. Von 
Guerard is easily the most forceful member of the Cath- 
olic Right Wing. As such he has incurred the dislike 
of the Christian Trade Unions (Catholic), which look 
upon him as too much inclined to conservatism, not to 
say reactionism, in his treatment of social questions. 


Extremes of Opinion 


Such are some of the leaders of republican Germany 
who wish to hold the new state to a middle course and 
whose political philosophy demands constructive ac- 
tion rather than an adherence to political theory or 
traditional sentiment. They have been the chief bul- 
wark of the German people against postwar attempts 
either to lead them back to the imperial tradition or 
to take advantage of their desperation to drive them 
to radical or even revolutionary innovations. These 
men have found themselves called upon time and 
again to resist a determined pull now to the National- 
ist Right and now to the Communist Left. 

The Nationalist and Communist parties represent 
the extremes of opinion in the new Germany. The 
Nationalists find their chief support among the great 
Prussian landowners—Junkers of imperial days 
the great industrialists, and those among all classes 
who still retain their loyalty to the monarchical idea. 
Not the least of these latter are the veritable host ot 
former army officers and civilian officials who figured 
so prominently in the life of the old Germany. Their 
position in the Republic is for them anything but an 
improvement upon the status they enjoyed under the 
old régime. They would leave no stone unturned to 
find the key by which they might unlock the door lead- 
ing back to those halcyon days. Earnest as the Nation- 
alists have been in their desire for reaction, they are 
evidently fighting a losing battle. Now and again they 
have mustered sufficient force to make the shivers 
run up and down the back of the Republic, but whether 
they have tried to stage a coup d’état or to gain their 
ends by the more prosaic methods of the ballot their 
efforts have ended in failure. At the last election they 
were so overwhelmingly defeated that it is fair to 








Berlin makes a striking contrast to the emperor’s palace of prewar days. 


conclude that if things pursue a normal course their 
chances for success are extremely slight. If anything 
were needed by way of further evidence on this point, 
it may be found in the pitiful failure to arouse German 
enthusiasm on the occasion of the Kaiser’s seventieth 
birthday. 

There are circumstances, however, under which the 
tenacious efforts of the Nationalists gain a new im- 
petus. This was strikingly illustrated last summer when 
the world learned of the Anglo-French disarmament 
understanding. The Nationalists have doggedly op- 
posed the Stresemann policy of conciliation and co- 
operation with the Allies. The Nationalist view is that 
the Allies are enemies and that the Treaty of Versailles 
is merely a blind behind which the real war goes on. 
They opposed the treaty, they opposed the Dawes 
Plan, and they opposed Locarno. It was the success of 
the last two arrangements from the German point of 
view that did most to break the Nationalist hold upon 
the political thought of Germany. The Anglo-French 
agreement was a palpable violation of the spint of the 
Locarno agreement. While Americans were concerned 
over the French approval of the British naval pro- 
gram, the Germans were thrown into consternation by 
the British approval of the French military program. 
For the German nation at large this was a step back- 
ward on the road from military tension to a régime of 
world peace. For the Nationalists, however, it could 
be interpreted as proof of the unremitting hostility 
of the Allies. Nationalist leaders could and did make 
the most of it as a virtual defeat of the Stresemann 
policy. 

Count Westarp and Admiral von Tirpitz, as the high 
command of the Nationalist party, exploit such op- 
portunities as this as a matter of course. They are ably 
supported by Dr. Alfred Hugenberg’s extensive chain 
of newspapers, including such organs in the capital as 
the Lokalanzeiger and Der Tag. Hugenberg has es- 
sayed to play the réle of a German Northcliffe or 
Hearst and to bring public sentiment into line with 
his own opinions by bombarding it with innumerable 
editorial batteries, the fire of which is all directed from 
one general headquarters. When these batteries are 
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furnished with munitions in the shape of an Anglo- 
French entente, the effectiveness of their fire is tem- 
porarily increased. Nationalist circles take on a new 
activity. But the main trend of European events is 
against them, and for the present they are losing, not 
gaining, in influence. 


Stresemann’s Lieutenants 


Not the least of the reasons for the failure of the 
Nationalists to pull political opinion in Germany 
farther to the right is, paradoxically enough, the exist- 
ence of another conservative party of what might be 
called less radical tendencies. This is the People’s 
party, the leader of which is Dr. Stresemann himself. 
One of his ablest lieutenants is Dr. Curtius, now Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs. Dr. Curtius is typical of those 
men, in Germany and other countries, whose entry into 
politics followed the dislocation of the war. Except 
for his army service Dr. Curtius had devoted himself to 
the law up to 1919. Without the upheaval of the war he 
would probably never have left his legal work. But 
with his country in ruins and the threat of Bolshevism 
hanging like a dark cloud on the horizon, he threw 
himself into the struggle to hold Germany to a safe 
political course, which would enable her to rehabilitate 
her economic structure and restore the well-being of 
her people. As Minister of Economic Affairs, an office 
he has held since 1926, he has an opportunity to do 
much for the realization of his ideal. His clean-cut, 
straight-thinking mind is thoroughly at home in eco- 
nomic problems, andGermany could hardly have found 
a better man to assist it to take full advantage of the 
possibilities offered by the Dawes Plan. 

Another leader of the People’s party whose devotion 
to Germany’s economic interests has been exercised 
in a different field is Dr. Heinrich Schnee. Dr. Schnee’s 
whole life prior to the war had been devoted to colonial 
problems. He was the last governor of German East 
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Hindenburg’s prestige now exceeds that enjoyed by any of the 
military leaders of the Prussian régime, his own included. 


Africa, where he had made a record of which he was 
justly proud. The loss of the German colonies at Ver- 
sailles was to him a personal as well as a national dep- 
rivation. Since then he has carried on an unrelenting 
campaign for the restoration of the German colonies. 
He justifies Germany’s claim on every available 
ground. Germany needs the colonies in order that she 
herself may obtain a peaceable and satisfying economic 

development. Germany is en- 
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The center of Berlin’s movie stage is held, as in other European cities, by American 
pictures. Witness the presence of our war film “‘ The Big Parade”’ on the Kursurstendamm. 
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titled to the colonies because 
they were taken from her on 
false premises. The colonies 
should be restored to Germany 
to insure their own proper de- 
velopment, which suffers because 
of the substitution of hastily 
trained Allied administrators for 
the experienced German experts. 
Last but not least, the restora- 
tion of the colonies to Germany 
would spare their peoples the 
heavy military burdens that 
have been placed upon them by 
the present mandatories, espe- 
cially by France. Dr. Schnee re- 
iterates these claims in his 
speeches and writings, and 
through his efforts there has 
been built up a chain of power- 
ful organizations in Germany 
dedicated to the recovery of 
Germany’s colonial territory. 
Between the People’s party 








and the Catholic Center there is 
the Democratic party. This is 
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really a progressive liberal party appealing strongly to 
the middle classes and the intellectuals and those 
more conservative elements that are nevertheless 
loyal to the Republic and the Weimar Constitution. 

One of the interesting figures of the Democratic 
party is Count von Bernstorff. Von Bernstorff is not 
remembered too kindly in this country because of the 
activities of some of his attachés while he was ambassa- 
dor to Washington, just prior to our entry into the 
Great War. His own lib- 
eral views, and the fact 
that he had the courage 
on several occasions to 
cross the Kaiser himself, 
are not so well known. 
Nevertheless, the repub- 
lican governments of 
Germany, including the 
present Socialist one, 
have appreciated these 
characteristics in Von 
Bernstorff enough to 
make and keep him as 
the German representa- 
tive at the League of 
Nations. For them it 
was not only possible 
but natural to use a man 
of title, who had won distinction under the imperial 
rule, so long as that man was Von Bernstorff. In 
Geneva he has served brilliantly the cause of his 
country, not from a merely nationalistic point of view 
but from the point of view of a prosperous and peace- 
ful Europe. 

A great leader of the Democratic party, one upon 
whose shoulders is being placed an increasing share of 
the burden of German statesmanship, 
is Hjalmar Schacht. Dr. Schacht is 
president of the Reichsbank, an insti- 
tution in which center the influences 
that make for German financial and 
economic progress. Under the Treaty 
of Versailles, many of the most potent 
of these influences and by far the most 
difficult to manage are foreign rather 
than German. In innumerable inter- 
national conferences Dr. Schacht has 
had to function as a diplomat as well 
as a banker. It was he who was 
selected to set forth the German point 
of view to the Dawes Commission, 
with what success we know. He is one 
of the two German representatives 
on the new reparations committee, 
with what success we shall see. If Ger- 
many is not successful in securing an 
adequate consideration of her point 
of view before the reparations committee, it will be 
through no fault of Dr. Schacht. He can talk straight 
to the point, wasting no time or energy on frills and 
curlicues. And he can do it as well in English as in 
German. His strategy is excellent. No energy is wasted 
in false attacks or in pleading lost causes. He strikes 
directly and he hits hard, but he never strikes below 
the belt. It is this combination of qualities that has 
won for him, even as the protagonist of the German 











Joseph Wirth, able financial 
rehabilitator and philosopher. 


Theodor Von Guerard, always 
the administrator and student. 


cause, the respect and regard of his opponents, includ- 
ing M. Poincaré himself. In Germany his character 
has won him an authority in financial affairs that is 
hardly approached by any other man. 


Far to the Left Wing 


Such are the leaders of the German political advance 
who are to be found to the Right of the Catholic 
Center. Even under a Socialist government, Germany 
finds herself constrained to call upon all but the ex- 
tremists among them for guidance during the difficult 
period of economic and political readjustment. The 
Left also has its leaders, however, and many of these 
exhibit qualities of equal value, although the extrem- 
ists there possess as little usefulness as do those at the 
Right of the political semicircle. 

Far to the Left are the Radical Communists, led 
by Ruth Fischer. These are the doctrinaries whose 
dream it has been to take Germany into the Russian 
fold and confer upon their fellow countrymen the 
dubious blessings of Bolshevist rule. They were too 
violently idealistic, however, even for those Germans 
who were willing to embrace the Communist theory. 
Something over three years ago they were expelled 
from the German Communist party and since that 
time, like their confreres in France and England, 
have retained merely a nuisance value in national 
politics. 

In the meantime the orthodox German Communist 
party—orthodox from Berlin’s viewpoint, heterodox 
from the point of view of Moscow—has made surpris- 
ing progress at the polls. Its leader, Thaelmann, a 
truckman, now commands the fourth largest group in 
the German Reichstag. While the doctrines of the 
party include most of the extreme tenets of the Third 
International, they are in practice 
considerably modified by the actuali- 
ties of the economic situation and the 
failure of the mass of German workers 
to enthuse over Russian leadership. 
The Communist party was greatly 
strengthened in 1920 when a Left 
Wing group of the Socialists deserted 
the Social Democratic party to join 
the Communists. The adherence of 
this group is hardly sufficient to ex- 
plain the astonishing total of the 
Communist vote at the last election. 
This was so great as to make it appear 
at first glance that Germany even in 
the face of increasing prosperity might 
be going Bolshevist. Within Germany, 
however, the heavy Communist vote 
is interpreted rather as a protest 
against the codperative tendencies of 
the Social Democrats. The people who 
vote Communist to-day are the irreconcilable pro- 
testers who always vote against the existing order. 
When Germany was monarchical they were Socialists. 
Now that Germany is half Socialist, they are Com- 
munists. 

Just as the more moderate conservative parties 
serve to offset the influence of the extreme Nationalistic 
party, so the great bulk of the Social Democratic 
party, between the Communists and the Catholic 
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Center, serves to check the influence of the radical 
Left. The Social Democrats, while they have lost the 
irreconcilables, have fallen heir to the disgust that 
accompanied the failure and downfall of the old régime. 
Their inherent strength among the laboring classes 
has thus been enhanced by the advent of many sup- 
porters from the lower middle classes, which under 
another dispensation might naturally 

give their political allegiance else- 

where. This combination of forces has 

been sufficient to carry the Social 

Democratic party into the first place 

in the Reichstag and, for the time be- 

ing at least, to place its leaders at the 

head of the ministry in power. 


Bravery Rewarded 


The Chancellor, Herman Mueller— 
known as Mueller-Franken after his 
constituency, to distinguish him from 
the Mueller who represents Lichten- 
berg—is a stolid, unsentimental, un- 
imaginative, honest, and trustworthy. 
His unswerving loyalty and _ his 
sturdy courage—he was one of the 
few German leaders brave enough to 
sign the Versailles treaty—have given 
him a position in the party higher perhaps than that 
to which his native ability would entitle him. The 
story goes that at the outbreak of the war the Ger- 
man Socialists decided to send a delegation to per- 
suade the French Socialists to join with them in 
stopping hostilities. Mueller was chosen to go because 
of his knowledge of French. When he got to Paris the 
Parisian comrades could not understand his kind of 
French. This may or may not have contributed to the 
failure of a well-meaning effort. At any rate, it was of 
a piece with Mueller’s willingness at any time to 
tackle any piece of work that needs to be done, regard- 
less of its unattractiveness or its possible consequences. 

Among the other Socialist leaders are men like 
Hilferding, with a thor- 
ough understanding of 
finance, and Noske, 
whose prompt action 
saved the Republic from 
the danger of the Kapp 
putsch. An outstanding 
figure is August Sever- 
ing. A factory worker, a 
trade-union man, Sever- 
ing, despite his lack of 
early advantages, has ex- 
hibited unusual skill as 
an administrator and re- 
markable courage as a 
statesman. As Prussian 
Minister of the Interior 
for four years and now 
as Reichsminister of the 
Interior, he has on more than one occasion met force 
with force to save the Republic. He is one of the 
master builders of the new Germany. 

Less substantial, it may be, yet equally interesting 
as far as future possibilities are concerned is Rudolf 
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Dr. Heinrich Schnee helps to 
keep the lid on Prussianism. 
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Breitscheid. Breitscheid is long and rangy and sug- 
gests Ramsay MacDonald in more than one charac- 
teristic. He has the same careworn manner, the same 
tired patience, the same occasional abruptness as his 
English comrade, and it would not take a startling 
development of his mustache to make him look like 
him. Breitscheid’s training was that of an editor, and 
a studious mind that insists upon go- 
ing to the bottom of the multitud- 
inous questions upon which an editor 
must express an opinion has done 
much to give him his present promi- 
nence. Again like MacDonald, he has 
exhibited a deep interest in and a 
special aptitude for international 
affairs. When Stresemann’s health 
raises the question of a possible suc- 
cessor at the Foreign Office, Breit- 
scheid’s name is always among the 
first mentioned. If the responsibili- 
ties of Foreign Minister were dele- 
gated to him there would probably be 
no great change in the aims of Ger- 
man foreign policy. The Stresemann 
policies would be adhered to. Whether 
Breitscheid could inspire the confi- 
dence in more conservative circles that 
Stresemann does is another question. 

Whoever occupies the high post of Foreign Minister 
must give heed to the words of some of the leaders 
of the Fourth Estate—not so much to Hugenberg’s 
syndicated opinions but to several outstanding editors 
who through sheer force of knowledge and power of 
insight have achieved command of large sections of 
German opinion. 

Foremost of these is Theodor Wolff, of the Berliner 
Tageblatt. Wolff belongs to the great international race. 
He knows Europe, its peoples, and its politicians like 
a book. When an issue is presented to the German 
people he seems to arrive instantly, by instinct, at the 
conclusion that the authorities will reach after weeks of 
study. I asked a high official of the German Foreign 
Office whether they made any attempt to influence 
the press to support their policy. He replied, in that 
whimsical vein that half conceals and half reveals the 
truth, “Surely. When we can’t get old Wolff to go 
along with us, we go along with him.” 

The two other outstanding figures of the German 
editorial world are Georg Bernhard, of the Vowssiche 
Zeitung, half loved and half feared as “Aunty Voss,” 
and Fritz Klein, the brilliant young editor of the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 

The fact that these three papers present for the 
most part the views of the Democratic and People’s 
parties—that is, the Right Wing liberals and the Left 
Wing conservatives—in part indicates and in part 
explains the strength of this influence in the life of the 
German Republic. So long as this group, with the 
Catholic Center and the Social Democrats, retain the 
confidence of the great majority of the German voters, 
there is slight danger of a return to monarchism, a 
revival of German militarism, or the success of German 
communism. And the leaders of these great middle 
parties, having won their leadership through honest 
merit, are the kind who retain it even in the face of 
desperate difficulties. 
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GEMITO 


The Long Life of One of the Great Sculptors of the Century 
Has Held Far More Tragedy Than Triumph and Happiness 


By CAMERON ROGERS 


MAN ina frock coat, flanked 
by two carabinieri, climbed 
ten steps before a_ white- 

& walled Neapolitan house in 
the spring of 1927. One of the cara- 
binieri rang, and the man in the frock 
coat shifted his silk hat upon his head, 
flipped a bead of perspiration from his 
brow, and drew an envelope from his 
pocket. An old man opened the door 
and then suddenly made to be off back 
into the house again. He was alarmed; 
the carabinieri could see it. 

But the man in the frock coat held 
him. And while he held him with one 
hand he contrived to bow and to offer 
him the envelope. 

“Signor Gemito! Maestro! Accept 
this small recognition of your work in- 
trusted to me by the head of the government, who 
wished me personally to come to Naples to express to 
you his admiration for your art, which is an honor to 
Naples and to Italy.” 

The carabinieri said solemnly in concert, “ Evyiva/”’ 
and some urchins in the background echoed them. 


This striking likeness of Giuseppe 
Verdi in the collection of Mr. Frank 
Vanderlip ts an admirable example 
of the amazing genius of Gemito. 


The old man stammered, “‘Za Sua 
Eccellenza does me much honor. I am 
very old, Signor—Signor 

“Fedele.” 

“Minister of Public Instruction,” 
added the carabinieri. The old man was 
examining the envelope with astonished 
eyes. He said, “I am overwhelmed with 
gratitude, Signor Fedele. What can | 
say? What can I do?” 

“Maestro, nothing. Unless you‘would 
send to the head of the government 
some little recognition. A photograph 
perhaps.” 

Gemito, the old man, called into his 
house. He had a photograph which, 
when brought to him, he examined, 
clicking his tongue. It showed him 
smoking a cigar. He begged Signor 
Fedele to enter his house and to excuse him for a 
little while, and when he returned with the photo- 
graph it showed him to be no longer smoking the 
cigar. Gemito had somehow erased it. 

“Tt would not be fitting,” he said, ‘for Gemito to 
go into the presence of the head of the government 
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smoking a cigar.” As he said this he saluted, and 
shortly afterward with fitting ceremony Signor 
Fedele and the carabinieri took their leave. 

Thus after thirty-five years of disappointment 
and oblivion was the work and fame of Italy’s greatest 
contemporary sculptor formally acknowledged. 

The story of Gemito’s life is largely tragedy, relieved 
only at its latter end by an adequate recognition of his 
powers. He might have said, with as 
much sense of personal experience 
as did the dying Francis Thomp- 
son, that ‘‘ we are born in another’s 
pain and perish in our own.” For 
Gemito, ignorant of his parentage, 
was a foundling in the streets of 
Naples as long ago as 1852, when 
that city was still governed by a 
Bourbon monarchy. Those who 
found him found also, written upon 
a little disk about his neck, the 
single word Gemito, which means 
a moan or lament. So that the baby 
growing precariously to boyhood 
was known always by that name; 
and in time he took another that 
was to be no less descriptive of his 
life. In his teens he called himself 
Vicenzo Gemito, or Vicissitude 
Lament—both words keynotes to 
his career. 

A ragged Neapolitan street arab 
of twelve, he had already experi- 
enced starvation and worked at 
hard trades for the privilege of 
sleeping upon rags in a cellar and 
eating what scraps were thrown to 
him. He labored for fishmongers 
and the small vintners whose shops 
lay huddled along the water front 
in the path of thirsty sailors home 
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man was a master sculptor, for he worked easily, 
firmly, the clay ductile in his finely shaped hands. 
Gemito was fascinated. He observed like a lynx 
and leaped when the worker said suddenly, “‘ Jtrad!”’ 
[Behold!] and fell to wiping clay from his fingers. 
He saw Gemito and smiled. He learned that Gemito 
wished to be a sculptor and esteemed art in general, 
and he spoke to him pleasantly, telling him that he 
might watch him at work whenever 
he wished. He was little in Naples, 
his studio being in Rome; but while 
he was in Naples, Gemito might 
come and go at will. He added that 
he was Mariano Fortuny and by 
profession a painter, though he 
worked at sculpture for the sake 
of his sense of form. 

Thereafter, while Fortuny was 
in Naples Gemito was constantly 
in his studio. The boy observed 
passionately, absorbed the master’s 
technique of draftsmanship, his 
feeling for line and color, and every 
trick in the employment of a dis- 
tinguished talent. And when the 
Spaniard returned to Rome Gemito 
followed him, securing work in 
silversmithies, where his experi- 
ence was recognized, and continu- 
ing to sit at the feet of the master. 
He commenced to work in clay and 
made busts of Fortuny, studies that 
became progressively more finished 
in style—the firm suave style of 
the subject himself. He persevered 
also in his drawing and had become 
in a small way notable among the 
artists who frequented the brilliant 
Spaniard’s studio, when, quite sud- 
denly, in 1874, Fortuny, returning 





from the sea. He was ignorant of 
any comforts and suspicious of any 
kindnesses, but he had within him 
what the French call une flamme 
intérieure. He wished to create, to mold, to paint, 
even if only with gutter mud or the chalk ends used by 
tradesmen to tally sales upon their walls. 

At fourteen his inner flame compelled him to ap- 
prentice himself to silversmiths for whom he literally 
slaved. He watched his masters at their every task 
when not engaged in fitting tools, tending furnaces, 
and burnishing ware for fifteen hours daily. He got no 
pay, but like Cellini he learned his trade and saw in 
every piece of ore a potential masterpiece such as 
only he could achieve. As he developed in strength 
and found that men would now pay him for his ser- 
vices, he bought crayons and taught himself to draw, 
using as his models boys like himself—brown, ragged, 
sinewy youths—peddlers of fish, and, as occasion de- 
manded, worse. He roamed the city, frequented studios 
on the chance of hiring himself as a model, and one 
day found his opportunity awaiting him. 

In the courtyard of a big atelier he came upon a 
tall man, brown like himself, with a splendid leonine 
head, modeling at a stand and whistling a song of 
Granada. It was obvious at once to Gemito that this 
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from Naples and Portici, died of 
malarial fever. 

Gemito, who had loved him, was 
desolate. Fortuny had been his 
benefactor and even in death continued so to be; 
for Romans who had seen the younger man at work 
in the master’s studio bought a few small bronzes 
from his hand and contributed enough to his 
pocket to send him to Paris. Gemito went and, little 
by little, in the quartier of Montparnasse forgot the 
loss of his Spanish friend. The ’70’s and early ’80’s in 
the Paris of the arts were the years of the gods for a 
young artist to whom the names of Courbet, Manet, 
Meissonier, and even of the young exponents of 
pointillism, Sisley and Pissarro, were already memo- 
rable. 

Broad-shouldered, square-bearded, and swarthy, 
Gemito—in appearance less Neapolitan than Celtic, 
since his hair and beard were black and eyes a startling 
blue—became immediately a figure in the cafés and 
ateliers. He became known for exceptional work, of a 
kind not in the least like that of the young Rodin, 
whose rugged studies were not yet appreciated, or of 
the aging but always popular Géréme. Gemito, a 
master worker in silver, felt as did Cellini a passion 
(Continued on Page 174) 
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P TO the opening of the nine- 
| teenth century genus homo 
had never, despite spasmodic 
efforts through the ages, been able 
to move overland at a rate of speed 
higher than the animals he had con- 
quered were capable of producing. 
Except on water, with the assistance 
of a hurricane and a couple of acres 
of canvas, man had never exceeded 
twenty miles an hour unless he fell 
off a cliff or slid down a glacier. 
Twenty miles an hour was a fear- 
ful rate of speed even when it was 
only a momentary burst, and the 
mere thought of averaging, of sus- 
taining, such a space-conquering 
gait on a journey of five hundred 
miles was sufficient to leave the 
thinker numb for six months. All 
this contemporary or prior to the 
date above. 

Six men changed all this. Six 
men changed the tune of commerce 
from the crack of the bull whip to 
the roar of steam released for work. 
Three of these men lived in Eng- 
land, three of them lived in Amer- 
ica. In England, Watt, Trevethick, 
and Stephenson; in America, Fitch, 
Evans, and Stevens. There were 
others, but these six played the 
more conspicuous, the 
more valuable part. Pio- 
neering in steam asa prime 
mover may be attributed 
to these six men. 

Shortly after 1830 the 
world snapped out of its 
leisurely pace. It was pos- 
sible to travel for five 
hundred miles at a sus- 
tained speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour, with mo- 
mentary bursts of thirty, 
forty, fifty, and even sixty! 
The world at large played 
ostrich, shoved its head in 
the sand, and declared that 
such a speed was an im- 
possibility. Goods or prod- 
uce shipped at such an 
outlandish speed would 
disintegrate, or become 
chemically defunct; onions 
would lose their smell, and 
iron bars would melt away. 
Prior to this date the Par- 
liament of England refused 
to grant a charter to a 


By A. W. SOMERVILLE 


railroad because Stephenson claimed 
his engine could do twelve or fif- 
teen miles an hour! Why charter a 
lunatic? In America it was also 
hard on believers in faster and 
better movement. When Stevens 
declared he knew of nothing to 
prevent steam-propelled vehicles 
from attaining a maximum speed of 
one hundred miles per hour, he 
well-nigh landed in Bedlam! 


**Velocititus”’ 


In those early days, when the 
advantages of rapid transit were 
first being realized, a disease new 
to the scientific world made its 
initial appearance. It became 
known as “velocititus.” Medical 
men testified the infected were 
suffering from the desire to go 
faster. It was not brain fever, but 
wide-open-throttle fever. 

All sorts of peculiar things hap- 
pened to victims of this disease, 
then as now. It was reported about 
1835 that a traveling salesman, an 
addict or sufferer from ‘“velociti- 
tus,” became so imbued with high 
speed that upon disembarking from 
a twenty-five mile an hour flyer he 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, by Herbert Pullinger. 


attacked an iron post with his head, 
shivering the post to fragments. It 
was said of an aged gentleman, pre- 
viously in good standing, that after 
a ride on a railroad train he was 
never the same thereafter. He could 
not remain quiet, preferred to run 
rather than walk, and finally died 
of exhaustion. Despite these trage- 
dies “‘velocititus” continued to be 
one of mankind’s favorite ailments 
and by 1900 had assumed all the 
earmarks of an epidemic. And if it 
was an epidemic then, it is an 
eruption now. 

Up to 1900 the reciprocating 
steam engine acknowledged no rival 
in point of speed. The writer has 
seen newspaper copy of 1895 in 
regard to an electric motor in 
Germany which was claimed to 
have made the unprecedented speed 
of 125 miles an hour, but even 
if true in this one instance, the 
performance was not repeated. 
The records given in the table on 
Page 74 were made in America by 
steam engines, and some of them 
are the subjects of controversies. 

These runs are listed to show that 
in 1900 the world was moving right 
along; which gives rise to a question 
much propounded. Why, 
if engines were capable of 
producing such speed in 
1900, don’t they get over 
the ground faster in 1929? 

In answer to that ques- 
tion, it is emphatically 
stated that we do have 
faster trains to-day than 
we had in 1900. Not in 
outstanding instances, 
such as eighteen-hour ser- 
vice between New York 
and Chicago, but taken 
as a whole. As a general 
average, main-line trains 
throughout this country 
have increased their speed 
ten miles an hour, and in 
some areas as much as 
twenty miles an hour. Ask 
the traveling salesman! 

But, says the ques- 
tioner, the fact that the 
general average speed 
of trains has been in- 
creased is all well and 
good. Yet why isn’t the 
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THE GATEWAY TO CLEVELAND 


A photograph by Margaret Bourke-White, on permanent exhibition in the Commission of Fine Arts, Washington, D. C. 


maximum attained as far back as 
1900 still the maximum of to-day? 
About twelve years ago we had 
trains running over distances of 
five hundred miles at an average 
speed of fifty or more miles an hour; 
to-day these same trains make 
forty-five and brag about it. Do 


you call this progress? Other agents 
of transportation have recently in- 
creased their speed of operation 
tremendously. What is the explana- 
tion for the assumed decadence of 
travel by rail in regard to speed? 
The first assumption made is 
that the reciprocating steam engine 


attained its maximum speed more 
than twenty years ago. To some 
extent this is true, yet it is by no 
means the only reason, and to dis- 
regard the others would be to deny 
the refinements of mechanical de- 
sign in this same _ reciprocating 
engine. Travel by rail is at present 
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Here’s one for you to scribble 
SPEED RECORDS on in your spare time. There 
Miles Time M. P. H. ie to be a — of old 
May 1893 N.Y.C.&H.R. NearCrittenden,N.Y. 1. :32 112.5 eads goin out of——|he 
Aug. 1895 Pennsylvania Landover to Anacosta 5.1 3:00 102. named the town]. Now, one 
Jan. 1899 = Burlington Siding to Orion 2.4 1:20 108. of ‘em we called High 
Mar. 1901 Plant System Fleming to Jacksonville 5. 2:30 120. Wheeled’ Cassidy, the other 
Jan. 1903 N.Y.C.&H.R. Palmyra to Macedon 7.29 4:00 109.35 was ‘Low Water’ Wilkins. 
Apr. 1904 Mich. Central Crisman to Lake 3.73 2:00 111.9 Wilkins used to take such 
Oct. 1904 N. ee , ee & H. R. Croton to Ossining 3.51 2:00 105. chances—never would have 
more’n one gauge of water 








held to a maximum of sixty-five 
miles an hour for distances up to 
seventy-five miles, and to forty- 
five miles an hour for distances of 
a thousand miles or more. 


Safety First 


Now, this speed level is main- 
tained, not solely because the loco- 
motive can’t travel any faster, but 
rather on account of these other 
factors. 

Herewith are listed a few of them; 

Safety. 

Punctuality. 

Weight of equipment. 

Cost. 

Operating structure. 

Lack of foresight. 

These six factors are all very 
closely interdependent. For exam- 
ple, safety demanded the all-steel 
car; the net result was heavier equip- 
ment and heavier power. Safety 
requires regular arrivals and de- 
partures; and from the other side 
of the fence efficient operation de- 
mands strict adherence to time 


tables and constant observance of 
“‘Safety First” rules. And as a by- 
product you have an increased cost. 

For obvious reasons an effort 
will be made to take these six 
factors and treat them separately; 
disregarding, as far as possible, any 
overlapping. The incongruities aris- 
ing from this process may be hard 
for railroad men to swallow, but 
they will have to do so in this case. 

I. The part safety has played to 
hold down speed can best be ex- 
plained by comparison, and for this 
purpose direct conversation is most 
graphic. Two veterans, a conductor 
and an engineer, and I were sitting 
around a table hashing over old 
times. 

“T’m tellin’ you,” said the skip- 
per, “that nobody gave a damn in 
those days. It was either make your 
time or come and get your time. 
If you met somebody out on the 
main line you unloaded; if you 
didn’t meet nobody you came to 
town. Ain’t that right, Charlie?” 

“Yep,” said the engineer, “that’s 
right. Boy, we used to wheel ’em! 
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A sleeping car on the Canadian Pacific Railway. “ London Illustrated News,” 1888. 


an’ gen’rally didn’t have 
that—that he couldn’t keep a 
fireman till he got hold of a damn 
fool who didn’t have no more 
sense’n Low Water himself. Which 
took some searchin’. Anyways, 
Low Water an’ High Wheeled 
would come out of this place on 
double-track “long about the same 
time, an’ it was up to the dispatcher 
to figger out who came first to be 
let out on the main line.” 


Wide-open Throttles 


“This double was about seven 
miles long, it was just a double- 
lead from the term’nal to the main 
line. Both these men was in freight 
service, an’ it goes without sayin’ 
they was some box cars that went 
through some right thrillin’ ex- 
periences. They’d both head out of 
the term’nal, one on the south 
track, other on the north, an’ 
they’d stretch out for the main line 
wide open an’ howlin’ on the board. 
This may sound fishy, but it’s 
truth. They really put on a race; 
we used to make bets as to who 
would get there first. High Wheeled 
was gen’rally the favorite. One of 
”em had to stop, an’ the guy that 
stopped would tally a flock of flat 
wheels—wheels_ slid flat from 
emergency air applications—an’ the 
management would hand out a 
vacation. Now High Wheeled was 
laid off about four times, an’ Low 
Water held the sack about as often, 
but every chance they’d get they'd 
make a speedway out of that 
double. 

“Knowin’ how the railroad brains 
look at dumb performances like 
that to-day, it’s hard to realize it 
all happened. But it not only 
happened—the management knew 
all the time what was goin’ on an’ 
never peeped except about the 
flat wheels. These two men were 
runners, I’m here to tell you. They 
made better time than anybody 
else over the division. That’s why 
the management let ’em alone. 
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“Outside of a couple of derail- 
ments an’ maybe one or two wrecks 
nothin’ much happened to Cassidy 
or Wilkins, an’ finally both of ’em 
rated passenger runs. An’ one night 
High Wheeled was chalked up for 
the first section of old Number 43, 
an’ Low Water caught the second 
section. An’ because the dispatcher 
was sore at Cassidy he put Wilkins 
on the south track of the double 
with orders to run around the first 
section. This was when they was 
headin’ out of the station, with 
seven miles to go before they hit 
the main line. You can imagine 
how big that got away with High 
Wheeled—havin’ somebody run 
around him; most particularly a 
second section an’ Low Water to 
boot.” 


Burning up the Tracks 


“For what happened later the 
dispatcher was in the clear, but he 
didn’t have no right to take the 
green rags away from Cassidy just 
for spite, an’ High Wheeled an 
independent guy who didn’t give 
a damn for nothin’ in general, let 
alone a white-collared train delayer. 
Well, soon the two sections of 43 
come burnin’ down the double. If 
anybody was to run around Cas- 
sidy they’d have to move to do it. 
They was side by side, gangways 
even, pilots even, walkin’ down the 
double, throttles wide open. About 
a mile from where the double en- 
tered the main line was a crossover, 
an’ there was a freight train sittin’ 
on this crossover! Both trains got 
the big hole the same second, both 
whistles cut loose at the same time, 
an’ both of ’em hit at exactly the 
same instant! 


“Neither of them two boys had 


been payin’ a lick of attention } 


to where they was goin’; they’d 
both been flagged an’ never lived 
to know it. Th’ tallow pot on Low 


Water’s mill joined the birds, an’ | 


I’ve heard him tell the story, but 
the fireman for High Wheeled got 
the works along with the two hog- 
gers. It was one of these here 
wrecks you read about: ‘Wreck. 
Nobody Hurt. Engine Crew Killed.’ 
Ever see headlines like that?” 

“Not that I recollect,” 
swered. 

“They used to be near that bad,” 
supplemented the conductor, “an’ 
engineers used to be damn near 
that crazy.” 


I an- | 


“All the crazy ones,” retorted 
the engineer, “wasn’t up ahead. 
Passengers used to have to wake 
the conductor up, so’s they could 
report they had a wreck!” 


Casey Jones 


There are no more engineers like 
High Wheeled and Low Water. 
Some conductors will tell you there 
are, but in their hearts they know 
better. In those days there was a 
disregard for safety that was liter- 
ally suicidal—a condition which 
holds no place in the operation of a 
modern railroad. Casey Jones was 
a typical runner of this period. 
Casey was a flesh-and-blood en- 
gineer, not altogether a figure of 
legend. He was a fine figure of a 
man, more than worthy of the 
legend which has grown up around 
his name, and his sacrifice (as 
well as the sacrifices of count- 
less others) was quite unnecessary 
and tragic. 

To-day the engineer who disre- 
gards an order or laps the time of 
another. train to see how fast the 
iron horse will get over the rail 
joints finds a blue ticket waiting for 
him at the end of his run. In the 
old days he’d find either a hearse or 
a bonus from the management. And 
it is because of this better under- 
standing of the fundamentals of 
safety, constantly drilled into the 
rank and file of the railroad, that a 
passenger is safer on a day coach 
or Pullman at fifty or sixty miles 
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an hour than is the average pedes- 
trian who walks across the street. 
You are safe at fifty or sixty; you 
wouldn’t be so safe at seventy or 
eighty. 

II. Punctuality has considerable 
effect on the speed averaged over 
an entire run. The schedule must be 
maintained regardless of weather 
conditions, and sixty miles an hour 
through a_ blinding snowstorm 
might be well compared with going 
off a ski tower in total darkness. 
So when schedules are adopted the 
sensible course is to keep the aver- 
age speed within reasonable limits, 
in order to give the engine crew 
leeway to make up time. 


Running on Schedule 


One of the cardinal rules of rail- 
roading is that you cannot run a 
train ahead of schedule. Every 
telegraph or way station you pass 
is shown on the operating time 
card, and the time is shown, and so 
far as the railroad world is con- 
cerned that time ard that place is 
inviolate. It is an absolute and 
utter guaranty to every train on 
the railroad. Watches of train and 
engine crews are inspected primar- 
ily, not to prevent said watches 
from being slow but to keep them 
from being fast. For example, No. 5 
is shown on the divisional time 
card as arriving at Forbes at 3:38 
p. M. This guarantees that No. 5 
will not pass the east switch at 
Forbes before 3:38 p. M. It may pass 








Dining at twenty miles an hour. “ Leslie’s Magazine,’’ 1877. 
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at 3:39 or 3:40 and nobody cares, 
but if it passes at 3:37 or 3:36 an 
engineer may be out looking for a 
job. The operating structure of a 
railroad takes as its major premise 
that trains will not overrun their 
time unless authorized by the dis- 
patcher. And unless the dispatcher 
loses his mind such a thing never 
happens in routine operation. 

III. Weight also has much to do 
with keeping the speed limit down. 
In the old days cars were short and 
of light wood construction, and 
the locomotives were light as well. 
They could pick up speed quickly, 
they were not harmful to the track 
at high speeds, supervision was not 
particularly rigid. The train of 
yesterday weighs about one fifth 
of the train of to-day. You can 
draw any number of conclusions 
from this, and practically all of 
them correct. 


Roller Bearings 


By applying roller bearings you 
cut down friction, but you haven’t 
released any weight. Roller bear- 
ings are a great help in starting 
a train, but they are not a cure-all. 
Once a train is in motion the 
journal friction lessens as the speed 
increases; but inasmuch as this 
is true of both the common A. 
R. A. brass journal and the roller 
bearing there is nothing revolu- 
tionary about it. 


Old “999” on the 
New York Central 
was once clocked for 
a mile with a full 
load at the speed of 
112 miles per hour. 
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Roller bearings have two main 
qualifications. They make a train 
easier to start, and they can be 
maintained economically. They do 
not make a hundred miles an hour 
any more feasible than the stand- 
ard brass journal in use to-day. 
They do enable a train to attain 
high speeds in less time and with 
less fuel, and for this reason will 
probably take their place in the 
cutting of future schedules. 


The Happy Mediwm 


IV. The cost, extra cost, to the 
railroad as a penalty for the opera- 
tion of trains at higher speed than 
common to-day is a nice little item 
that no one knows a great deal 
about. This much, however, is 
apparent. When a railroad has 
sufficient traffic to pay for the 
operation of 75 and 85 mile an hour 
trains, then such trains go into 
service. The fastest train in this 
country—a short-distance train— 
has a 66 mile an hour schedule. 
It has to travel 85 miles an hour at 
times to make this schedule. Sup- 
pose this train were scheduled at 
75 miles an hour. It would be neces- 
sary, then, to raise the maximum 
speed limit to at least 95 miles an 
hour. In all frankness, do you think 
a speed limit could be boosted to 
95 miles an hour without some 
expenditures to insure against acci- 
dents? 








V. The operating structure of a 
railroad, as previously intimated, 
has a tendency to overlap with 
these other factors. Safety, punctu- 
ality, increased weights, cost—all 
these are a part of the web and the 
woof of operation. 

But shove all these individual 
factors over the hill for a moment. 
The function of operation is to 
operate, to move the tonnage. 
The commodity the railroad deals 
in is tonnage moved at a profit. 
It doesn’t matter whether the 
tonnage happens to be in the form 
of human beings, or whether it 
happens to be coal or hay. A busi- 
ness organization, in order to sur- 
vive and render satisfactory service 
to its patrons, must be profitable. 
And before that business will im- 
prove service already instituted by 
added investment, there must be 
a reasonable assurance of future 
enhancement in value and future 
profits in proportion to the capital 
thus invested. 


Shortsightedness 


For better than ten years prior 
to 1917 the operating structure of a 
railroad was based on conditions 
which absolutely precluded any 
improvement in service, and the 
shortsightedness of such a policy 
brought about the failure of the 
railroads to deliver adequate serv- 
ice during the war. The writer 
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To-day’s giant is 
not built for speed, 
but for power in 
handling freight. Its 
automatic stoker can 
feed twenty-two tons 
of coal an hour. 
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makes no accusations. The rails, 
to some extent, held the bag be- 
cause several of their past per- 
formances were sufficiently outside 
the law to necessitate regulation, 
but it’s also true that there was 
considerable crippling going on by 
various legislative bodies. 

It is to be hoped the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 has set a precedent 
which will permit the railroads in 
time to earn sufficient profit 
to arrange for the service the 
public demands. The operat- 
ing official will spend money 
if he can make money, but 
the operating official is not 
Santa Claus. If sixty mile 
an hour schedules for five 
hundred miles or more will 
pay a profit, then the rail- 
roads will arrange to humor 
the sufferers from “‘veloci- 
titus.” 

VI. Lack of foresight, the 
last item of the list, offers 
a golden opportunity for ora- 
tory. Prior to the discussion 
of this factor, the reader is 
requested to view these re- 
marks as, to some extent, 
guesswork and to remember that 
the railroads have been hog tied and 
snarled up with restrictive legisla- 
tion, not to mention being worn 
out and run down at the heels. 
The railroads, dizzy with restric- 
tions, are not apt to break speed 
records. 

A number of railroads have tied 
up with air interests and initiated 
air service in conjunction with long- 
haul passenger service. Aviation is 
in its infancy to-day. It will be sev- 
eral years, probably at least five, 
before the railroads can show any 
real profit from this new field. But 
they’re in it, working for its success 
with all the enthusiasm consistent 
with their position in transporta- 
tion. No one is chump enough to 
think the railroads have entered 
aviation in order to interfere with 
the progress of that industry. 

Now go back about twenty years, 
when possibilities of the internal- 
combustion motor for high speed 


were just beginning to be realized. 
It was obviously a compact, adapt- 
able prime mover. It was far from 
perfected, yet it had emerged from 
the chrysalis of experiment and was 
willing to go to work for any am- 
bitious agent. 

As far as the railroads were con- 
cerned, the internal-combustion 
engine might as well have never 
been born. It was ignored. As a 
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Performing the morning ablutions. From “Leslie's 
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result it found another means of 
expression and is now grown up, 
or nearly so, on the highway; and 
the highways are distinctly hostile 
to the railroads. 

The railroads assumed the atti- 
tude that the internal-combustion 
motor must adapt itself to the rails, 
and the internal-combustion motor 
refused to do so. It should have 
been the other way around. The 
railroads should have taken this 
new form of power—light, high- 
speed power—and developed from 
it high-speed service in small units. 
But until recent years they didn’t, 
for various reasons, all of which are 
not traceable to lack of foresight on 
the part of the railroad brains. 

But compare this attitude of 
twenty years ago toward a new 
element in the transportation field 
with to-day’s attitude in regard to 
air service. The change is utter 
and complete. The rails are trying, 
not to force aviation to adapt itself 
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to the railroads but rather to adapt 
the railroad to further the cause of 
aviation. The analogy is based on 
generalities and not on particular 
details. 

Had the rails had the vision to 
take the internal-combustion motor 
in its infancy and experiment with 
it, of necessity they would have 
developed a small, high-speed unit, 
and the net result would have been 
a flexibility in passenger 
service of which the rail- 
roads of to-day have no con- 
ception. Railroad passenger 
service faces two great rivals, 
and both of them are in a po- 
sition to make hard sledding. 
For long hauls the airplane 
can traverse distances in less 
than half the time. And for 
short hauls the highway bus 
has the advantage of flexi- 
bility. 

The solution of these two 
problems rests solely with the 
railroads. No one else will 
solve the problems. You can 
count on that. The long- 
distance haul is being worked 
out intelligently and sanely 
simply by taking the competitor into 
partnership. You can almost hear 
the politician say, as he clears the 
decks for action, “‘Let me at this 
transportation hog that is aiming 
another capitalistic blow at the 
people.” Fifteen or twenty years 
ago the politician might have been 
able to strangle this attempt by 
the railroads to take to the air, 
but it’s doubtful if he can do it at 
any time in the near future. 

One thing is certain, the travel- 
ing public wishes to move faster; 
also more frequently. And wherever 
they go—short trip, long trip, or 
just a medium-sized voyage—they 
want to travel behind a wide-open 
throttle. And whether the passen- 
ger motive power of the future is 
steam, gas, or electricity, small or 
large unit, it will get over the 
ground faster than present-day 
standards permit. 

“Velocititus” is not an epidemic, 
it’s an eruption. 





George B. Cutten, president of 
Colgate University, who used to be a 
sturdy gridiron lineman in his un- 
dergrad days, predicts that in the 
Future colleges will train students 
Jor leisure as well as for study. 


Influenza “cures,” sold as such, 
are banned under the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. Accordingly, manu- 
facturers of proprietary remedies are 
usually cautious in printing un- 
warranted claims upon their labels. 


A statue of Erin may be erected at 
the entrance of Cobh Harbor, Ire- 
land, designed after the manner of 
our own Statue of Liberty, which 
every visitor sees when his vessel 
clears from New York's Quarantine. 





THE VERY HUMAN SIDE OF 
S. PARKER GILBERT 


A Shy and Silent Young Man Whose Youth Was Never a Handicap 


By HENRY 


T WOULD be scarcely surprising were 

S. Parker Gilbert, the still-youthful 

American who is Agent General for 

Reparation Payments, viewed with a 

degree of coolness by some of those who 

first meet him. For years, ever since 

his first days of brilliant service in the Treasury De- 

partment, he has seemed a shade too perfect. He has 

had no time for life’s frivolities but has improved 

each busy hour by working furiously. His astute mind 

is constantly held up as a model. It is pointed out 

that he has borne enormous responsibility with dis- 

tinction, that he is modest in the extreme and polite 

to his elders, particularly when they chance to be his 

subordinates. He is good-looking and has excellent 

manners. By his very impeccability, Parker Gilbert 

stands én loco the little boy who always carried a clean 

pocket handkerchief, whose clothes were never soiled, 

whose monthly report card was smugly studded with 
A’s. 

Perhaps, then, the fact that Gilbert is really very 

popular is one of the most remarkable things about him. 

The explanation lies, I think, in certain inaccuracies 
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in the accepted versions of his character and per- 
sonality. It is true that he has worked hard, true that 
he was called a “grind” at college, true that he has 
exceptional mentality. But the modesty so often cited 
is lifelong, inbred diffidence and not a conscious policy 
of self-effacement. As a matter of fact, Gilbert has a 
moderately good opinion of himself. His most intimate 
friends have never heard him express apprehensions 
that he might fail in some undertaking. It was, how- 
ever, shyness that caused him to bend over his books 
while other college youths played football, drank beer, 
and went to dances. The characteristic is less evident 
to-day, for he has expanded and matured during his 
years at Berlin in command of the Dawes Plan. But it 
is still there and has won him many friends. Indeed, in 
so far as the factors behind Gilbert’s success can be 
classified they must be listed as brains, a talent for 
work, a fair share of luck, and this diffidence that 
proved charming. 

“Parker Gilbert’s retiring disposition,” I was told 
by a Washington official who has known him for 
years, “has been one of his assets. He may not be 
aware of it, of course. Yet it was particularly helpful 
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Secretary Mellon, accompanied by Secretary of the Navy Denby, his assistants Clifford and Gilbert, and Captain 
Benjamin Chiswell, inspected the coast-guard cutter “‘ Madock’’ at the Washington navy yard. Gilbert's dislike 
of the spotlight is said to have struck a sympathetic chord in his superior, who is likewise shy. 








THE VERY HUMAN SIDE 
during his early years down here. The excellence of his 
mind contrasted pleasantly with his distaste for meet- 
ing people, his inability to feel wholly at ease at social 
gatherings. Before the end of the Wilson Administra- 
tion Gilbert had become a fairly important figure in 
the Treasury Department, and Washington hostesses, 
hearing that he was elusive, made strenuous efforts 
to draw him out. Even more important to Gilbert’s 
career was the coincidence that Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon is shy to the point of timidity. 
There was an immediate 
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had been sneered at as a “greasy grind.”’ Yet here he 
was earning $47,000 a year as Agent General in Berlin 
and certain of an alliance with some great bank or 
law firm after his period of service abroad. It paid 
dividends to be studious, said Dr. Thomas. More 
recently Owen D. Young, whose part in the creation 
of the Dawes Plan is well known, drew from Gilbert’s 
career the more important conclusion that age and 
wisdom would no longer be considered inseparable. 
“The administration of the Dawes Plan by Mr. 

Gilbert,” he said, “is one of 





bond between the new ‘> 
Secretary and his young — 
assistant.” 

Nor is the theory that 
Gilbert is virtuously mod- 
est the only departure 
from actuality. From his 
photographs, softened by 
the skill of the retoucher, 
he appears to be very 
neat, very well groomed. 
Instead, his hair is likely 
tobe in disorder. His 
necktie has sometimes 
been out of place, and 
stringlike. Until his 





charming wife began a 
program of reformation 
(still in progress), Gil- 
bert’s trousers were less 
than knifelike. He has excellent eyes, gray-blue and 
not untouched with humor. But when he stands up 
Gilbert seems overtall, although he is only an inch or 
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so above six feet. He stands awkwardly and walks 
with his shoulders forward. In brief, he is everything 
an expensively tailored, well-paid young attorney is 
not. He looks more like an economics instructor at 
Yale or Harvard than an internationally known ex- 
pert on finance. 

Thus it will be seen that Gilbert has enough flaws 
to make him human. His friends have inordinate re- 
spect fer his talents and yet can be amused by his 
occasional lapses. Little of all this became known in 
Washington during the war. Then, Gilbert was a hard 
working official who rarely left his desk until midnight 
and often not until two or three in the morning. Even 
to-day, when some department head at the Treasury 
Department finds papers piling up at the end of the 
afternoon, he sends word to his wife not to keep dinner 
because he is “doing a Parker Gilbert.” 

Although Gilbert is in public life, with his name in 
the headlines constantly, he naively deludes himself 
with the belief that he is a private citizen. He attempts, 
with all the determination of a partner in J. P. Morgan 
& Company, to escape publicity and announces very 
firmly that he never “gives interviews.” This has no 
appreciable effect on the extent to which his name gets 
into print, nor does it protect him from being referred 
to by business men, educators, and the clergy as “‘just 
the type of young American the country needs.” 
Some of the bouquets tossed have merely added to 
the already widespread rumors of Gilbert’s perfection. 
Others have been sound enough. 

President Thomas, of Rutgers University, from which 
this distinguished alumnus graduated, recalled that he 
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Mrs. Gilbert is actively interested in the success of the important 
duties that are intrusted to her brilliant young husband. 


the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the century, and 
Americans ought to be 
proud that a man of his 
age could handle it to the 
praise and applause of the 
world. ... We have a fine 
demonstration of what 
American youth can do, 
and we now know that we 
do not have to wait for 
men to become fifty or 
sixty years old before 
trusting them with such 
problems.” 


#2. 


In February of this year 
distinguished citizens of 
the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Japan, and Germany 
began conferences at Paris for the purpose of revis- 
ing the Dawes Plan. Around the table were such 
celebrities as Owen D. Young, J. P. Morgan, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Lord Revelstoke and Sir Josiah Stamp 
of the Bank of England, Emile Moreau of the Bank 
of France, former Finance Minister Emile Francqui 
of Belgium, and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank. Who is responsible for this awesome 
gathering? To whom do these financiers defer when 
some intricate detail of the reparations tangle arises? 
In each case the man is S. Parker Gilbert, who, it is 
safe to say, knows more about it all than does any of 
them. 

The subject of reparations reminds one of Joyce’s 
“Ulysses,” said to be understood by its author alone. 
There are few men, aside from the experts who evolved 
it, who can claim mastery of the Dawes Plan. I need 
not point out that it is not my purpose to attempt an 
explanation of the reparations problem. It is, however, 
essential to an appreciation of Gilbert’s work briefly 
to outline what has been accomplished. In an older 
day, after a bitter war, the victorious nations would 
have gathered to determine the amount of tribute to 
be extorted from the vanquished. Once this was simple; 
the conqueror took everything he could get. He was 
not concerned with the financial stability of the nation 
that paid. Its bankruptcy meant nothing to him. 
The modern world is more complicated. 

Even the most ardent of those who screamed ‘‘Ger- 
many must pay!” knew that to force payments be- 
yond a certain point was more than useless; it was 
dangerous. It would upset the trade balances of the 
world. A Germany ruined would benefit no nation, 
but would injure business in all nations. At this point 
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began the struggle between the politician and the 
economist. The politician, spurred on by demands 
from his constituents, drafted a bill for war damages 
that was fantastic. The German mark slumped still 
farther. It was apparent that a bankrupt Germany 
would become a fertile field for the seeds of communism 
and that reparations demands had to be made approxi- 
mately reasonable if anything at all was to be paid. 
Then, in the fall of 1923, began the labors of General 
Dawes, Owen D. Young, and their associates, and a 
program for the economic rehabilitation of Germany 
and the rest of Europe was offered. 

“What the Dawes Plan did,” said one of the experts 
who had taken part in the conferences, “was to reduce 
payments from the absurd, astronomical figures of 
the politicians to lower, possible ones fixed by econo- 
mists.” 

Progress has been made since the days of the Treaty 
of Versailles when, after the conclusion of the “war 
to end wars,” bitter men gathered and wrote a bill of 
damages in vengeance. In 1921 the reparations debt 
was fixed at $31,000,000,000, surely an ‘astronomical 
figure,” meaning nothing at all in terms of interna- 
tional finance. The Dawes Plan was a step toward 
reason, with payments reduced to a level where they 
could be met. It was after Mr. Young had supervised 
the first few months of operation that Gilbert went to 
Berlin to take command. He became, in effect, a re- 
ceiver appointed by an international court of equity 
to guide an insolvent nation away from bankruptcy. 
He was then a little more than thirty-two years old. 
Now he is only thirty-seven. Behind him are more than 
four years of achievement so distinguished that the 
experts meeting at Paris were able to consider a final, 
even more scientific settlement of the debt perplexities. 
For the Dawes Plan did not purport to be a final solu- 
tion. It was a temporary expedient. It placed no limit 
on the number of payments to be made by Germany. 
Under it, however, Germany’s currency had become 
sound. Her budget, with occasional exceptions, was 
balanced. She has achieved economic stability and has 
earned the good will of her fellow nations. It is signif- 
icant that two Germans were included among the 
fourteen experts who assembled at Paris in February. 

Just one man, Parker Gilbert, could have wrecked 
the hopes of those who framed the ‘Dawes Plan. Had 
he been deficient in skill, in knowledge, or in determi- 
nation everything would have been ruined. 


ITT. 


Gilbert’s rise to fame was without benefit of family 
prestige or wealth. The earliest published record of the 
family, as far as I have been able to learn, dates from 
1899, when his father, also named Seymour Parker 
Gilbert, was chief of police in Bloomfield, a small city 
in New Jersey. During that year it is recorded, possi- 
bly without foundation, that Bloomfield’s police chief 
was arrested for horse stealing. He had ordered one 
of his patrolmen to move a horse and carriage in which 
a constable from the neighboring city of Montclair 
had brought a prisoner to the courthouse. Perhaps the 
vehicle was illegally parked; possibly it was obstruct- 
ing traffic. At all events, the Montclair constable was 
exceedingly angry and preferred the charge of horse 
stealing in retaliation. It was unanimously attributed 
to politics, and ChiefGilbert was never brought to trial 


for the “‘crime.” The incident was treated as a humor- 
ous story by the New York newspapers. 

Parker Gilbert, Sr., was a New Jersey politician who 
served as assemblyman and in other minor offices, 
He seems to have lacked the gift of making much 
money, but he was determined to give his children a 
good education. And when the first son, christened S. 
Parker Gilbert, Jr., was born on October 13, 1892, 
it was soon decided that he must attend college. It 
must have been obvious from the start that this oldest 
son—there were three other children—was destined 
for a career in which an able mind and a love for work 
would play their part. 

As a boy, Gilbert cared as little for games, for exer- 
cise, and for social activities as he does now. He went 
to the grammar school and high school in Bloomfield 
and each time was graduated with honors. Then he 
attended Rutgers College at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, where again he was at the head of his class, 
although but nineteen years old. His classmates re- 
call that he took no part in the so-called “outside 
activities,” that he was uninterested in athletics, and 
that he spent most of his time in the library or at 
work in his room. 

I mean it as no reflection when I say that chance, a 
factor of tremendous importance in the progress of all 
men, played its part in his career. It was the accident 
of extreme diffidence that sent him to the Harvard 
Law School in 1912 extraordinarily well equipped to 
become, again, an honor man. He found a far different 
attitude toward the studious life; at Rutgers it had 
been considered queer. At the law school it was ac- 
cepted that the high men of the class would, upon 
graduation, be taken into the most desirable law firms. 
And so the play boys of undergraduate life, whom 
Gilbert might have emulated had he been able, now 
wrapped towels around their heads and labored far, 
far into the night. They had never really worked be- 
fore. The strain was terrific. But Gilbert knew how to 
study; and when, during his senior year, he made the 
rounds of the law offices in New York City he was 
cordially received and assured of a place. Then, once 
more luck played its part; he accepted an offer from 
Cravath & Henderson, one of the most stupendous 
of the big shops of the law, and was detailed as per- 
sonal slave to Russell C. Leffingwell. 

The relationship between Mr. Leffingwell and Gil- 
bert in those days, or the theory regarding it I am 
about to offer, would doubtless be denied by both. 
But I have reason to believe it accurate. Gilbert was 
still shy, still diffident. And Leffingwell, who has since 
risen to the majesty of a partnership in Morgan’s, was 
also shy. As later in the case of Secretary Mellon, 
Gilbert found his supposed liability an asset. Each of 
them—the Cravath & Henderon partner and the new 
law clerk—had found it a little difficult to engage in 
superficial pleasantries with other men. Now they 
found it easy to talk to each other. For some 
months Gilbert did the usual dull chores that fall to 
the lot of every young lawyer. But within two years 
it was an accepted fact that he would be a successful 
attorney. Then came the war, and he decided that law 
books, conferences, cases, and petitions were a little 
absurd. He announced that he intended to enlist. 

It is not likely that Gilbert would have distinguished 
himself as a soldier. I may be wrong, but I think he 
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lacks those qualities normally necessary for men to 
become leaders in a military organization. Intellectual 
force is, perhaps, less essential in the army or navy 
than in any other sphere. At all events, in so far as the 
future of Europe was important, it was fortunate that 
Gilbert was rejected for military service. He had been 
operated upon for appendicitis a short time before, 
and the wound had failed to heal properly. Disap- 
pointed, he was wondering what civilian work he 
might do when Leffingwell, now a special assistant to 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, summoned him. He 
was assigned to the War Loan staff as an attorney for 
the innumerable financial operations upon which the 
war’s prosecution depended. This was his métier, and 
soon he had demonstrated beyond all question his 
peculiar aptitude for legal-financial matters. 

Those were crowded days and nights; and when at 
last the war ended, the work of the War Loan staff 
continued. Hundred of millions in bonds had to be 
issued, retired, or exchanged almost weekly. Sums so 
large as to approach the astronomical figures of early 
German reparations estimates had to be accounted for. 
After the armistice Gilbert became senior counsel to 
the staff and Leffingwell’s chief aide. Then the attorney 
who had been his superior at 
Cravath & Henderson had to 
return to New York. Parker 
Gilbert, at twenty-seven, 
took his place as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of fiscal affairs, and an 
occasional feature writer, to 
his dismay, called him a 
“twentieth-century Alex- 
ander Hamilton.” On _ the 
whole, his fame was still lim- 
ited. He was known through- 
out official Washington. The 
members of Morgan’s and 
other great financial institu- 
tions admired his undoubted 
gifts. A handful of corres- 
pondents, who covered the 
Treasury Department, had 
attempted—with slight suc- 
cess—to interview him. It 
was not, though, until An- 
drew Mellon, of Pittsburgh, 
became Secretary of the 
Treasury that Gilbert found 
himself a person of extra- 
ordinary prominence. 


IV. 


Whatever may have been 
his qualifications for the post 
he was to fill, the Pittsburgh 
banker must have approached his new duties with 
misgivings. He cannot have been in Washington for 
very long before learning that the “Ohio Gang,” 
sweeping upon the Capital with the Harding Ad- 
ministration, planned to seize the Treasury Depart- 
ment as part of the spoils. These patriots were not 
disturbed by protests that certain jobs, although not 
actually under civil service, had been considered 
exempt from politics for decades. They brushed aside 
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Gilbert's friends seldom approve of his photographs. They 
say they make him too “ slick,’ whereas he is apt to be 
touseled and generally informal in appearance. 


arguments that efficient operation of the Treasury 
Department was in danger and howled that Democrats 
were intrenched in well-paying posts. One morning 
they published a list of the tainted ones with Gilbert’s 
name at the head of it. The Assistant Secretary had 
been waiting for this moment. For once in his life he 
welcomed the newspaper reporters, and his calm state- 
ment, “I am a Republican, my father was a Republican 
politician in New Jersey,” made a joke of the whole 
affair. The greedy office seekers retreated to other 
fields. 

Outwardly he may have appeared timid, but a new 
inner authority had clothed the Gilbert who was re- 
appointed on March 4, 1921, to serve under Secretary 
Mellon. He had seen, even before his chief, the danger 
of complete political control under the new Adminis- 
tration; and with one or two other important officials 
he had gone to Mr. Mellon to pledge his support. It 
is still believed in Washington that without Gilbert 
the new Secretary might never have been able to re- 
sist the conquering march of the Ohio spoilsmen. 
Secretary Mellon, feeling strange in his new surround- 
ings, was gratified that here was an assistant as 
loyal as he was unquestionably competent. 

Yet a more human reason 
lay back of the close relation- 
ship that swiftly grew up be- 
tween the old man and the 
young one. Any Secretary in 
his right mind would have 
sought to retain Gilbert, who 
had already served under 
Secretaries McAdoo, Glass, 
and Houston. But Secretary 
Mellon went out of his way to 
do so; by June he had created 
the position of Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury with a 
salary of $10,000 instead of 
the $5,000 paid to an Assist- 
ant. Having done so, he issued 
the following general order: 
“The Undersecretary is au- 
thorized to act for and by 
direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in any branch of 
the Treasury Department.” 
And so, not yet thirty, Gil- 
bert was Acting Secretary in 
the absence of Mr. Mellon. 

Behind the formal story of 
Gilbert’s further elevation 
under Secretary Mellon lies 
an explanation, never re- 
vealed by either man, which 
is an echo of the relationship 
with Leffingwell back in the 
law-clerk days. In that case, the partner of Cravath 
& Henderson viewed Gilbert somewhat as an elder 
brother might have done, a brother respecting his 
junior’s qualifications and sharing his retiring dispo- 
sition. The Secretary of the Treasury soon began to 
regard his assistant almost as a son. 

Gilbert had not been serving as Undersecretary 
for long when, inevitably, he was invited to the 
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UNSINKABLE SHIPS 


Hazards of Sea Travel Can be Reduced to Vanishing Point 
by Aid of Latest Engineering Improvements 


By 


sinking of the Vestris has on 

the imagination of this coun- 
try. It is already one of the classic, 
tragic scandals of the sea. Public 
opinion has turned bitterly on the 
crew and on the luckless captain, 
who went down with his ship. Too 
late with the radio; too late with 
the lifeboats; pumping out the 
tanks of the ship’s bottom—which 
gave her a further list and only 
hastened the sinking; disorder with- 
out confusion; a steady succession 
of blur.dering in which the captain 
himself seemed to be moving as 
with a mind paralyzed. 

A little group of men were dis- 
cussing it long after the event it- 
self. ‘The human element,” one of 
them assented gravely, “broke 
down.” 

“Tt is the hazard of the sea,” 
said another. 

Ten thousand years of tradition 
were speaking in these men. It is 
the fatalism that still reacts as it 
did in the days of wooden ships 
that hugged the shores and camped 
each night on a friendly beach; as 
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it did only a century ago, when 
ships were still dependent upon the 
smile of Providence and skill in 
seamanship for a safe voyage. 

To-day the sailing ship has gone 
as an economic unit. There are no 
longer spars or canvas but powerful 
engines. With this source of power 
ships are independent of breeze 
and weather. The art of navigation 
alone remains, and this can be 
mastered by anyone who can look 
through the eyepiece of a sextant 
and use a slide rule or a table of 
logarithms. 


Why Fatalities? 


Yet we still talk of the hazards 
of the sea and the perils of those 
who go down to the sea in ships! 
Ships founder, as did the Vestris. 
But if we have made so much 
progress in ship science, why should 
this be? 

If I answered this question I 
should start a controversy. Let 
us go into the facts of the present- 
day situation in regard to ships and 
present-day applied science; then, 


in the light of these facts, you can 
appraise the situation for yourself. 
In other words, what is the safety 
of life at sea? Under what circum- 
stances can there be peril that calls 
for the abandonment of the ship 
and a desperate refuge in tiny 
lifeboats? 

One might answer that, under the 
normal hazards of peacetime, ship 
construction has advanced to such 
a point that, except in the case 
of running aground, there is no 
longer any need to consider life- 
boats. The day of practical, com- 
mercial, and unsinkable ships is 
here and has been for some time. 
They have been tested for their 
practical unsinkability under the 
most drastic of actual sea experi- 
ence. Americans may well take 
pride in the fact that this test- 
accidental, it is true, but the more 
valuable for being so—happened 
to an American ship. 

In the summer of 1927, on her 
trial trip, the Malolo was rammed 
off Nantucket light in a heavy fog 
by the Norwegian freighter Jacob 
Christensen. The freighter, head on, 
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A mine floating in the English Channel blew the “Liberty Glo” into two parts, and each floated ten miles to safety on Ameland Island: 
off the coast of Holland. The after section, here shown safely beached, was later joined to its mate, and the ship resumed active service: 
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The S.S. “Malolo” of the Matson Line is a practical example of unsinkable ship construction in its most modern form. 


struck the J/alolo amidships on the 
port side and at the bulkhead sep- 
arating her two boiler rooms. The 
ragged hole ripped in the hull was 
the fair equivalent of what 


and thus sink the ship. True, there 
was a slight list; but there might 
have been far more without dam- 
age or danger. For the Jalolo had 





a torpedo would do if per- 
fectly placed. Both boiler 
rooms were almost instantly 
flooded, and so rapid was 
this flooding that when the 
watertight doors between the 
bulkheads went into auto- 
matic operation, by the 
turning of a valve on the 
bridge, the water was 
pouring into the engine 
rooms through the open door in 
a cataract more than three feet 
deep! In less than five minutes the 
Malolo had been flooded with ap- 
proximately eight thousand tons 
of ocean. It will be recalled, in 
contrast, that in the investigation 
into the sinking of the Vestris 
there was testimony and discussion 
over the effect of fifty to sixty tons 
of water in that vessel’s list. 


No Need for Lifeboats 





There was never a moment of 
danger on the Malolo. She went 
down by the head some sixteen 
feet, and she was deeper by the 
stern. There was a list of possibly 
three degrees. Lifeboats there were 
in plenty, but they were never 
needed. The bulkheads held; the 
water-tight doors between each 
bulkheaded compartment in the 
hull were closed automatically al- 
most the instant the ship was 
struck; the water mounted in the 
hull but could not rise high enough 
to pour over the top of any bulk- 
head into the next compartment 





This small roller avoids the danger of 
damage of complete crippling in lowering 
a lifeboat. The boats of the “Vestris” had 
to be pried down the sloping side with oars. 


a central-control valve amidships, 
by which all the scupper drains 
leading from baths and _ toilets 
could be instantly closed, shutting 
out the brine that has foundered 
so many ships. This is a part of 
what safety at sea can mean at the 
present day—and what it should 
be compelled by statute to mean 
for all ships. 

This vessel was so designed that 
five amidship compartments, or 
forty per cent of her length, could 
be flooded, and still she would not 
sink. In time of peace it is difficult 
to imagine any kind of accident 
that could rip the hull sufficiently 
to flood five compartments. 

“But how about the submerged 
iceberg that ripped open the bilge 
of the Titanic below the water- 
line?” someone might ask. 


No one knows to what extent 
the Titanic’s bottom was ripped 
open, for she sank carrying all such 
evidence with her. But the J/alolo 

would have to have her 
bottom ripped open amid- 
ships for 232 feet in order to 
flood those five compart- 
ments, and even then she 
would remain afloat! 

Is it not correct to describe 
this type of ship as com- 
mercially unsinkable under 
any conceivable hazard of 
peacetime? And as to war- 
time hazard, five torpedoes 

would have to hit exactly on each 
of five different bulkheads in order 
to flood the six compartments 
necessary to sink her. 

In addition to the compartments 
there is also her cellular double- 
bottom, five feet in depth, divided 
into little cells each about six feet 
square, which are grouped in sec- 
tions by the bulkheads. Her bottom 
could be ripped open from stem to 
stern and these cells flooded, but 
the vessel herself would remain 
afloat. This certainly is safety so 
far as floatability is concerned. 


Safety Factors 


Now this is no freak or theoreti- 
cal vessel, built for experimental 
purposes in which cost was no con- 
sideration. It is purely a commercial 
vessel built in Cramp’s shipyard, 
Philadelphia, and the product of 
one of the most brilliant naval 
engineers in this country, William 
Francis Gibbs. It is now in success- 
ful and profitable operation, and 
there are foreign vessels that con- 
tain various of its safety factors. 
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But the importance of the alo- 
lo lies in the fact that when she 
was rammed she was given an ac- 
tual emergency test under practi- 
cal conditions. She proved that a 
properly constructed ship is her 
own best lifeboat in any of the con- 
ceivable emergencies of sea disas- 
ter. 

It is not so long since the Great 
War, where in a pressure of emer- 
gency greater than history has ever 
known, this country turned itself 
overnight into a huge shipbuilding 
nation. When the war closed we 
found ourselves with an American- 
built merchant marine of fifteen 
hundred ships. 


Blown Apart, It Floated 


It would be only natural to as- 
sume that, under conditions of 
such pressure, there might be a 
certain lenience in regard to ship 
construction. Yet one of these 
ships, the Zberty Glo, built at 
Hog Island—an overnight, war- 
created shipyard—while in a win- 
ter gale off Holland on December 
5, 1919, bumped into one of the 
floating mines left over from the 
war. The mine exploded. It tore 
the ship open from keel to deck 
just forward of the bridge. Only 
the bulwarks and deck plates held 
the ship together, and these were 
torn loose eight hours after the 
explosion. The vessel drifted apart 
in two sections, but both float- 
ing! 

The crew had gathered in a ref- 
uge on the after section. In the 
bitter cold and in a heavy sea, with 
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the permission of the captain, who 
stayed with the after section of 
the hull, but against his advice, 
they launched the lifeboats. Four 
of them died of cold and exposure 
before they touched land, but the 
captain was safely taken off by a 
ship the next day. Both her fore 
and aft sections, which finally 
floated ashore on Ameland Island 
within less than two miles of each 
other, were salvaged and joined 
together again, and it was not 
long before the vessel resumed her 
active commercial career. 

When a ship does sink these 
days, we have a right to look fixedly 
at her owners and constructors. 
Unfortunately, it is after engineer- 
ing science leaves off that archaic 
sea laws and customs step in. A 
shipowner may build a ship that is 
protected with every latest device 
against the hazards of the sea, but 
the marine-insurance companies 
will offer him no lower rate. In 
fact, if his company is newer in the 
shipping business than some older 
steamship line with inferior ships 
the newer, safer, better ship will 
actually pay the higher premiums! 
And ship-insurance rates run from 
$2.25 to $6 per hundred dollars. 

In addition to the modern, scien- 
tifically designed and constructed 
hull that is practically unsinkable, 
there have been various inventions 
of high protective importance, 
which many conscientious and far- 
sighted shipowners have installed. 
As yet these are not legally en- 
forced. Our sea laws are far behind 
corresponding laws for safety on 
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No one who has read sea tales 
of the olden days fails to recall the 
impression of the peril of fire at 
sea—the deadliest of perils because 
it could not be met with sea- 
manship. The inflammable wood 
offered no structural aid against 
the spread of the flames, and the 
very opening of the hatches to get 
at the blaze only made the oxygen 
of the air accessible and so added 
to the danger. The danger lay in 
the fact that down in the cargo 
holds a fire could smolder for hours 
or even days without attracting 
attention; but open a hatch, and 
it would blaze forth. 


An Uncanny Device 


To-day the captain on his bridge 
can look into a cabinet and tell at 
a glance whether a fire has started 
up—and, if so, in exactly which 
hold. This within a few moments 
from the time the fire is far enough 
developed to generate a wisp of 
smoke! Go into the hold of any 
properly equipped ship and light a 
cigar; in less than five minutes 
the captain on the bridge can tell 
where you are smoking. In the cap- 
tain’s cabinet is a series of glass- 
fronted tubes, one for each hold, 
through which air is constantly 
flowing. Ordinarily you can see 
nothing—all is black; but: with the 
faintest trace of smoke from the 
hold there suddenly appears against 
this black background a thin, quiv- 
ering thread of blue. For within the 
tube is a shielded bulb of brilliant 
light. As long as the air current is 
pure there is nothing to illuminate; 
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A control board such as this allows any or all bulkhead doors to be closed or opened at the will of the operator on the bridge of the vessel. 
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Equipped with safety devices, motor life- 
boats reduce toa minimum the terror of that 
last resort at sea, “taking to the boats.” 


but the moment a wisp of smoke 
flows through, the light rays make 
it show up against the black back- 
ground like a meteor. 


Smothering Fire 


There are other fire-detecting 
devices also—devices that betray a 
fire at the slightest change in tem- 
perature. It is after they have per- 
formed their part that the modern 
fire extinguishers are brought into 
play. These are pipes which by 
the simple turning of a valve, with- 
out opening the hatch or the hold 
in which the fire has started, can 
fill that hold with live 
steam, in which no fire can 
live. Or one can flood the 
hold through the same pipes 
with carbon dioxide, and 
again the fire is out, with 
negligible damage to most 
classes of cargo. Or the 
hold can be flooded with a 
substance that flows over 
the flames like a blanket 
of thin foam and smothers 
them. 

Thus the peril of fire at 
sea is a thing of the past, 
as far as science and engi- 
neering are concerned. 
Nowadays if fire compels 
resort to lifeboats the ulti- 
mate blame may be laid 
to parsimony and the lack 
of adequately compulsory statutes. 

So much for the improved meth- 
ods of construction that can render 
a ship unsinkable and free from the 
peril of fire. What has been ac- 
complished along the lines of 
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navigation and seamanship? This is 
an important consideration, for it is 
in these directions that many of the 
hazards of the sea have arisen. 

First, let me again emphasize 
that modern seamanship has but 
little in common with the seaman- 
ship of the old sailing days, other 
than its relation to the details of 
ship management. Mavigation, for 
example, has made enormous ad- 
vances in the direction of safety and 
efficiency. Consider such an ele- 
mental thing as the ship’s compass. 

Back in the days of Columbus 
little was known of navigation. A 
ship’s captain got the altitude of 
the sun by squinting along a simple 
pair of crossed sticks, something 
like a crossbow turned edgeways, 
and moving the cross stick farther 
or closer to his eye. Almost any 
ocean current—and they were 
largely unknown then—could knock 
his calculations galley-west. 

Then every captain had his own 
private and personal compass, a 
magnetized needle, which was his 
chief treasure. Whenever he wanted 
to get his magnetic-north bearing 
he thrust it through a bit of pith 
or cork and floated it in a bowl of 
water. The compass of only a gen- 
eration ago was but little in ad- 
vance of the one Columbus used. 
It was better mechanically—the 
needle was fastened to a whole 
compass card, it floated perma- 
nently, and it was sheltered by a 
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A lifeboat equipped with falls, releasable at any height 
sale / : Rie : 

cannot go down with its ship, as in the “Vestris’”’ disaster. 


binnacle that was always in front 
of the helmsman. It pointed ap- 
proximately north, but only after 
a peculiarly erratic fashion of its 
own. Then science discovered that 
there were lines of magnetic force 
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Watertight bulkhead doors such as this 
may be closed instantly from the bridge, 
thus checking any sudden rush of water. 


sprawling irregularly over the sur- 
face of the earth, and that when a 
compass was in any one of these 
many paths it varied irregularly 
in even its approximation of the 
true north. 

Until all these lines of magnetic 
variation were discovered—and 
plotted—a compass was uncertain. 
But largely through the efforts of 
Andrew Carnegie a special vessel, 
built entirely of wood and non- 
magnetic metals, was sent on a con- 
tinuous survey to chart the earth’s 
magnetic lines. This gave mariners 
a table of accurate magnetic varia- 
tions for any point of the earth, so 

that their compass card 
could be read correctly in 
relation to the true north. 


True North 


Shortly afterward Sperry 
invented his gyroscopic 
compass. In no way de- 
pendent upon the earth’s 
magnetism and the mag- 
netic pole for its direction, 
it always pointed to the 
true north. It was instantly 
adopted. 

There is another loca- 
tion finder by which in 
the densest fog or on the 
darkest night a skipper 
can find his exact posi- 
tion on the chart. This 
is the radio compass. It is a 
loop aérial about six feet square, 
encased in a protecting pipe and 
mounted on the chart-room roof. 
The skipper tunes in to a certain 
signal from a shore station, his loop 
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parallel with the radio beam, and 
takes his reading on the azimuth 
base of the aérial. Then he tunes in 
another shore station and again 
takes his reading. The point where 
these two lines of radio intersect, as 
shown by the azimuth bearings, 
corresponds to the location of the 
ship. It is the simple old geometric 
problem of finding the apex of a tri- 
angle from the given base and base 
angles. The base is the distance be 
tween the two shore radio stations, 
and the apex is where the ship is. 

A third aid for captains of to-day 
is the new method of determining 
depth of water, whether or not they 
are in soundings. 

The old-style lead line, a weight 
fastened to a rope marked off with 
bits of rag, was clumsy beyond de- 
scription, especially in a 
fog—the slow heave, the 
long recover with the 
lead whipping out astern, 
then another slow heave 
ahead, and again the slow 
recover. How is the bot- 
tom changing? What is 
the depth if the lead 
does not touch bottom? 
How far are you from 
shore? Slowly and me- 
thodically, through the 
mists that almost hide 
the bow, you see the 
leadsman swinging the 
pendulum of lead, then 
hear his weird cry, which 
means something to the 
officers on the bridge, if 
only that there is no 
bottom yet. 


Safeguards 


To-day, scientifically 
speaking, the lead line 
has gone. The skipper 
throws into play a con- 
trivance on the bridge. 
A bell rings down on the 
ship’s keel. The sound 
travels through the water 
to the bottom; from the 
bottom it bounces back 
as an echo. We know 
how many feet per second 
sound travels through 
water; therefore half the 
number of seconds down and back 
is the depth in time, and the num- 
ber of feet per second gives the 
number of feet of water below the 
ship’s keel. It makes no difference 
whether feet or miles lie below the 
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ship; the sounding device registers 
the departure of the sound and the 
instant of its return. It gives the 
answer with the same rapid speed, 
whether the ship be at full speed, 
just under headway, or stopped. It 
is the instant leadsman of all depths. 

Again science has matched the 
higher speeds and the greater bulk 
of ships of to-day with an adequate 
safeguard. But, assuming the last 
stages of calamity on shipboard, 
what is there to turn to? Every 
serious mishap calls up the problem 
and terror of the lifeboats. In the 
case of the Vestris the lifeboats 
were put over on the weather side, 
while the ship had a list to leeward. 
They had to be pried down the 
sloping port side with oars. The 
boats—one punctured and both 


COURTESY GIBBS BROTHERS 
Forty per cent of the “Malolo’s”’ length or five of her compartments 
may be flooded and she will still float. It is difficult to imagine a 
peacetime disaster which would rip her hull sufficiently to sink her. 


bound fast to the sinking ship— 
carried down their load of women 
and children with them. 

“If she hadn’t listed,” I have 
heard men say, “it would have 
been easier!” 
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Well, that is the way ships sink, 
They do not go down on an even 
keel. They go down by the head, or 
by the stern, or to port or star- 
board, depending on how the bulk- 
heads give way. A lifeboat that 
cannot be launched from the high 
side of a listing ship means torture 
to those who are facing death. 


Foolproof Lifeboats 


This whole lifeboat situation has 
been met with study and with 
successful results. When the time 
comes that the crew and passengers 
must take to them, there are life- 
boats that can meet almost any 
known condition of the sea. 

In the first place, lifeboats are 
required to be unsinkable. Further- 
more, one has been in- 
vented that can be 
safely launched from 
even the high, sloping 
side of a foundering 
ship. It goes down on a 
little roller that is part 
of the lifeboat itself. 
This is the invention of 
the largest steamship 
safety-appliance cor- 
poration in the United 
States. Moreover, this 
same concern makes a 
lifeboat that can be 
lowered by only one man. 
What of all these talked- 
of perils that call for 
lifeboat drills, so that 
two gangs of men can be 
trained to lower a boat 
without overturning it 
or splintering it against 
the side! 

The falls of the two 
boats on the Vestris were 
not cast off; that prob- 
lem likewise has been 
solved by a simple auto- 
matic tackle that un- 
hooks the lifeboat from 
the falls. These inven- 
tions are approved by the 
United States Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, 
by the British Board of 
Trade, and by similar 
bodies of other govern- 
ments. They are realities 
in the field of safeguarding life at 
sea. 

What these things mean is well 
illustrated by a sea accident that 
took place a few years ago. The 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Millions of people of every race and color, throughout an empire vaster than even Rome ever dreamed of, acknowl- 
edge allegiance to the British royal family. Standing, left to right: The Prince of Wales, Prince Henry, King George, 
the Duke of York, and Prince George. Sitting: Princess Mary (Viscountess Lascelles) and Queen Mary. 


BRITAIN’S FOUR YOUNG PRINCES 


The Three Brothers of the Heir Apparent 
Now Emerge Into the Limelight 


By T. R. 


ING GEORGE’S illness has riveted 
the attention of the world on his four 
sons, for, more than ever before, the 

grave question of the succession to the 

EN British throne is of world-wide impor- 

tance. It is a significant fact that, 
when this question suddenly arose during the days 
when the monarch lay fighting for life in Buckingham 

Palace, the Prince of Wales seemed not to be getting 

quite the share of the world’s interest that he would 

have got five years ago. 

For during the past few years his three brothers 
have been coming more and more to the front. People 
are learning more about them, speculating as to what 
kind of chaps they really are, and following their 
doings with a-degree of attention never granted them 
before. 

This is due to various causes. One is that a man in 
his thirties cannot remain Prince Charming to such 
an extent as in his golden twenties; and the Prince of 
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Wales is now on the wrong side of thirty-four. Another 
is the constantly recurring belief that the Prince of 
Wales does not want to be King and will renounce his 
rights to the succession in favor of his brother, the 
Duke of York; which naturally moves the Duke and 
his two younger brothers up one peg in public interest. 

A third reason is that, during the years of their 
older brother’s reign as Prince Charming, these three 
youths have been growing up and taking more part 
in the affairs of the realm. 

The Duke of York has surrounded himself with an 
aura of vicarious popularity by his marriage—his 
wife having wholly won the hearts of the British— 
also by having become the father of a little princess 
who bids fair to vie with her mother in popularity. 
King George’s third son, Prince Henry, has also been 
reaching out for some of the laurels worn heretofore 
almost exclusively by David, as the Prince of Wales is 
dubbed in the royal family circle. By his assumption 
of the old and honored title of Duke of Gloucester, 
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Against his record in capturing public affec- 
tion, it is safe to say, none of his brothers 
will ever successfully compete. 

And yet the Prince of Wales will cele- 
brate his thirty-fifth birthday next June, and 
there is a feeling among Britons—despite 
their great love for him and their unbounded 
delight in his doings—that he should marry 
and lead a life such as might form a basis 
for anecdotes less amusing, perhaps, but 
more compatible with approaching middle 
age than those still recounted daily. 


A Prince With a Funny Bone 


Nevertheless, the Prince of Wales con- 
tinues to go about his duties and pleasures 
wifeless, carefree, and serene, with that boy- 
ish smile of his still lighting up his features 
when anybody or anything tickles his sense 
of humor. It is his sense of humor, more 
than anything else, which has made him a 
favorite of the whole world. The heir appar- 
ent to the British throne is ready at all times 
to laugh—ready, moreover, to laugh at him- 
self. The fact that he has this gift of laugh- 
ing at himself crops out in anecdote after 
anecdote. 

Once, at a function exactly like dozens 
of others which he had attended, the princi- 
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In India the Prince donned the 
garb of the 35th Jacobs Horse. 


“When in Rome 





Prince Henry got himself a considerable measure of 
publicity in the world. Moreover, both he and the 
Duke of York have taken to traveling, which again 
cuts into the Prince of Wales’s monopoly of the 
world’s attention. 

When the Duke of York went on his long tour of the 
British Empire it was a foregone conclusion that—no 
matter how slightly—he would dim the prestige of 
“David.” Especially as with the Duke went the Duch- 
ess and her radiant smile, which has become a serious 
competitor in public favor with the world-renowned 
smile of the Prince of Wales. 

Add to this that Prince Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
accompanied the heir apparent on his most recent far- 
flung tour, and even went big-game hunting on his 
own; and that Prince George, the fourth member of 
the British royal quartet, is globe-trotting and smiling 
in a manner worthy of his oldest brother. In view of 
these facts it becomes obvious why “‘ David” does not 
reign to-day as Prince Charming quite so despotically 
as he did a few years ago. 

This, however, does not mean that his extraordi- 
nary popularity has been seriously impaired. It bids 
fair, despite the inroads upon it of his younger broth- 
ers and his sister-in-law, to remain unique in Brit- 
ish royal annals. Attracting public attention first 
by the fact that he is a prince, he has shown an un- 
canny knack of retaining that interest by his own 
personality, and to such an extent that most people 
practically forget that he is Prince of Wales and en- 
shrine him in their hearts simply as Prince Charming. 





: ” A royal 
coolie, visiting Japan in 1922. 


pal speaker, the mayor of some English 
town, was so impressed with the tremendous 
historical importance of the occasion that he 
broke down lamentably part way through his 
pompous speech of welcome to the Prince. 
“Not only do we welcome Your Royal Highness 
as the representative of His Majesty,” announced 
the mayor, “but we—but we——” 

There he stuck. He fumbled furiously for the next 
page of his carefully prepared speech, which in his 
agitation he had mislaid. 

“But we—but we——” 

No use. Those present shuffled their feet nervously. 
But the Prince of Wales, a survivor of countless simi- 
lar dull speeches, cheerfully interjected, “But we wel- 
come you for yourself.” 

Sighing with relief, the mayor repeated the words. 
The Prince smiled radiantly. The audience howled 
with delight. The situation was saved. 

And there is the story of how the Prince, on his tour 
of “Dry America,” got very thirsty one day in down- 
town New York. A bank president, whose bank he 
was visiting, bethought him of a certain clerk re- 
puted to keep in his desk a flask of something designed 
to cheer him on his daily journey. 

The president bore down upon the clerk. “Have you 
a flask?” he asked breathlessly. 

““N-n-no—y-yes—I mean why?” stammered the 
clerk, expecting to be fired. 

“Give it to me!” commanded the president. Like 
one hypnotized, the clerk drew a flask from deep down 
in his desk and handed it to the president. The presi- 
dent rushed back to the Prince of Wales. 

A stiff drink was poured out. The Prince quaffed it. 
Then, with twinkling eyes, he inquired: “Who is to 
receive a decoration for this?” 
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The Prince’s aversion to getting married is becoming 
a bugaboo in England. It may be said that, if any 
one thing is really marring his popularity, it is this. 
All sorts of reasons are given for his obstinate clinging 
to bachelordom. The most plausible of these is that he 
hates the idea of being tied down. For, once he mar- 
ries, his freedom will be curtailed far more than is 
that of the average bachelor entering matrimony. 
Rigorous royal etiquette will impose upon him things 
alien to his boyish nature. The shadow of the crown, 
which he does not wish to wear, will fall even more 
darkly across his daily life. 

Once, in boyhood, when reproved by his tutor for 
some breach of etiquette, he exclaimed, “‘It is no use 
being Prince of Wales unless I can do what I like!” 

That exclamation may well serve as a keynote to 
his character. It may explain why he does not want 
to be either king or husband. 


He Comes a Cropper and Likes It 


Doing what he likes is what the Prince of Wales 
values above all else. This accounts for his mishaps 
in the hunting field. He loves to take daring chances, 
but he does not ride “overwell, hence his frequent 
tumbles. Incidentally, he resents very much the way 
they are constantly chronicled in the press. 

“T don’t fall off my horse any more than anyone 
else!”” he once remarked indignantly to some news- 
paper representatives. “The trouble is, that whenever 
I do, everybody hears about it. Other people fall off 
their horses, and nobody ever hears of it!” 


The Duke of York, the second of the four 
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“What did he say?”’ asked the girl. 

“He said,” answered the Prince, with a chuckle, 
““*Dear David—Come home and do your own dirty 
work!’” 

It must not be assumed from this private confidence 
of one brother to another that the Duke of York is 
not a conscientious performer of his duties. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. He takes them with 
enormous seriousness; and the fact that he is not, like 
his elder brother, easy in manner and perfectly at 
home with all sorts of people reflects all the more 
credit on him. He is painfully shy, and to make mat- 
ters worse he stammers. 

After his preliminary education at Osborne and 
Dartmouth, the Duke of York served for a time in 
the British Navy and had the distinction of being 
present at the great battle of Jutland in 1915. After 
further naval service he was transferred because of ill 
health to the air service. But he did not like it and 
decided to give it up. He then studied for one year at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he roomed with 
his younger brother, Prince Henry. 

Since leaving Cambridge he has shown particular 
interest in a boys’ camp which he attends regularly 
every year. At this camp British youths educated at 
the most aristocratic schools hobnob with boys from 
the slums and factory towns, with the Duke constantly 
on the watch to see that they really do fraternize. 

The title of the Duke of York was revived for King 
George’s second son in 1921. Two years later he mar- 
ried Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, daughter of the 





British royal princes and a year and a half 
younger than the Prince of Wales, was born 
on December 14th, 1895. Before he acquired 
his ancient title he was called Prince Albert. 

He is a very serious young man, fond of 
sports though not particularly proficient at 
them; and prone, whenever circumstances 
permit, to take out of his pocket a pipe, 
fill it from a crocodile-skin pouch, and puff 
away contentedly until circumstances no 
longer permit such informality. 

Ever since he came of age he has been 
obliged to do his bit in the round of duties 
which make the life of a scion of British 
royalty anything but easy. He must attend 
scores of functions, where he must play the 
principal réle. He must lay corner stones, 
make speeches on important anniversaries, 
unveil monuments, represent the Crown at 
the inauguration of new institutions. Small 
wonder that he wearies of it now and then, 
as is proved by an amusing story. 

It seems that while the Prince of Wales 
was in the United States enjoying himself, 
the Duke had what he considered more 
than his fair share of foundation-stone laying 
and wing-opening. So he wrote to the Prince, 
and the Prince, having received the letter, 
stuffed it in his pocket and hurried off to a 
dance in New York. There he met a charm- 




















ing American girl. 
“To-day I received a letter from my 


brother, the Duke of York,” he said to her. 


More 
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uniforms than any other 


man. Officer on H.M.S. “Renown.” 


Some say David would rather 
Sly than travel any other way. 
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PACIBIC & ATLANTI( 
Prince Henry, now generally known as the Duke of Gloucester, 
is identified with the British Army. He is an ardent sportsman. 


Earl and Countess of Strathmore and Kinghorn, who 
promptly proceeded to become enthroned in British 
hearts as Princess Charming of the realm. 

Since his marriage, a great deal of the limelight 
flashed on him is due to his wife’s boundless popu- 
larity. But, being a calm youth, of an amiable disposi- 
tion, he is pleased at his little Duchess’s triumphal 
progress. 


An Editor Taken to Task 


Though the Duchess has won a place in British 
hearts comparable only with that attained by the 
Prince of Wales, she is never allowed to forget that 
she is not of royal blood. Though she is the daughter- 
in-law of King George and Queen Mary, she must 
never pass them without dropping a respectful curtsy. 
When she returned from her long tour with her hus- 
band through the British Empire, she flung herself 
into Queen Mary’s arms and kissed her on both 
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cheeks quite like any other affectionate daughter-in- 
law, but immediately afterward she kissed the hand of 
King George’s consort, as became a respectful subject! 

So great is the affectionate interest inspired by the 
Duchess that, not long ago, an editor inadvertently 
allowed to creep into the columns of his paper the 
following court item: 

“The Duchess of York will leave London to- 
morrow, accompanied by her husband.” 

Through discreet but none the less forceful channels 
the editor was reminded not to forget in the future 
the deference due to a royal British prince! 

Since the birth three years ago of her little daugh- 
ter, the Princess Elizabeth, the Duchess of York has 
become even more popular than before. The little 
Princess is a charming youngster. When she was old 
enough to go to Buckingham Palace she was carried 
there to pay a formal call on her grandparents. But 
her indifference to the great occasion was such that 
she closed her eyes and wandered away into the land 
of dreams, thus earning the distinction of being the 
only person ever presented at Buckingham Palace 
while asleep. 


No Favors Asked 


King George’s third son, Prince Henry, now gener- 
ally known as Duke of Gloucester, has been identi- 
fied since early manhood with the British Army. 
When ready to go to Eton he announced his interest 
in a military career, so he joined the so-called Army 
Class there, which enabled him to combine elementary 
military studies with the regular Eton curriculum. 
After five years of Eton, Prince Henry passed the 
examination to Sandhurst, England’s famous military 
college, and was enrolled among its students. 

Both at Eton and Sandhurst he resented any 
favored treatment due to his royal birth. At the 
former he even fagged for the seniors, quite in the 
traditional manner required by the unwritten law 
of English public schools. After graduating from 
Sandhurst in 1920, he became a second lieutenant in 
the King’s Royal Rifles and has continued the soldier's 
life ever since. At present he is a captain. 

Since boyhood Prince Henry has been fond of sports. 
At Eton he was good at cricket and long-distance 
running. One of his favorite pastimes was to go on a 
ten-mile afternoon run. 

He is an amiable youth, as are all the King’s sons. 
But he has not the charm which has made the Prince of 
Wales famous and which appears to be budding again 
in his youngest brother, Prince George. However, he 
is well liked by his army comrades, and on the fre- 
quent occasions when he must represent the Crown 
at official ‘functions he invariably makes a pleasant 
impression. 

On his twenty-eighth birthday, March 3lst, 1928, 
Prince Henry was invested by his father with the 
titles of Baron Culloden, Earl of Ulster, and Duke 
of Gloucester—which last title has been in abeyance 
since 1834. 

Scottish subjects of the King had hoped that, since 
his second son had an English title—Duke of York— 
the next would be granted one in the peerage of 
Scotland. In view of this desire Prince Henry ob- 
tained, along with his English dukedom, the Scottish 
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title of Baron Culloden; and it will 
be noted, of course, that his third title 
is Irish. 

Just as Prince Henry is identi- 
fied with the British Army, Prince 
George, the fourth and youngest of 
King George’s sons, is known all 
over the British empire as the “Sailor 
Prince.” Born in 1902, he early 
showed a predilection for a seafaring 
life, so he was put through a naval 
training course and, in 1920, became 
a naval cadet attached to H. M. S. 
Tron Duke. Since then he has served 
on several other British warships and 
has visited, in the course of his naval 
training, such an assortment of far- 
away lands that he is a serious com- 
petitor as a globe-trotter to his much- 
traveled brothers, the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York. 

Americans have had two recent 
glimpses of him: once when his ship 
put into Californian ports, and he 
made several visits ashore; and again 
last December when, hurrying home to the bedside 
of his father, he transferred in New York harbor 
from H. M. S. Durban to a swift Atlantic liner. 


PACIFIC & ATLANTIC 


Prince George takes the naval life seriously and, 
like his brothers, resents special treatment based on 
his royal rank. To his comrades he is known as 
“P. G.” He is genuinely popular with them. In 
fact, he is the only one of the King’s three younger 


sons who really has some of the Prince of Wales’s 
knack of being hail-fellow-well-met with everybody. 
Also he has a smile which may in time vie in fame 
with that of his oldest brother. 

Prince George is very partial to shooting and horse- 
back riding, but naturally a seafaring life hampers 
his indulgence in these sports. On shore leave, how- 
ever, he does his best to keep from getting rusty as 
marksman and horseman. 


“Thirty Days” for Prince George 


Because of his naval career, which keeps him tar 
from home for long periods, the public throughout 
the world knows little about Prince George. That 
little, however, is such as to predispose people strongly 
in the young man’s favor. When, a couple of years 
ago, a photograph of him was released showing him 
in his heutenant’s uniform, there was something about 
it, something of dash and charm and smiling good 
humor, which made many exclaim: “Another Prince 
of Wales!” Then too, there have been tales of boyish 
escapades of exactly the kind which those interested 
in the doings of royalty approve and applaud. For 
instance, while he was visiting in Hollywood he is 
said to have enjoyed himself so hugely at a party that 
he overstayed his leave—a most heinous offense in 
the strictly disciplined British Navy. When he got 
back to his ship—so the tale runs—the commander 
was waiting for him with cloudy mien and thunderous 
words, and the son of England’s king was sentenced 
to spend thirty days in solitary confinement in his 
cabin as a punishment for far too much Hollywood. 


As head of a family, the Duke of 
York has his share of popularity. 
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Whatever their shortcomings, all 
four of King George’s sons are liked 
by his subjects. One, the eldest, 
is genuinely beloved; another, the 
youngest, may one day win for him- 
self a place in British hearts similar 
to that occupied by “David”; the 
other two inspire esteem and liking 
by the conscientious way they go 
about their duties. 

Of the four sons, the Prince of 
Wales still stands first. This is due, 
above all else, to the fact that the 
popularity which he has known how 
to inspire wherever he goes is by no 
means of the sort based solely on 
frivolous grounds. King George’s 
eldest son is hailed rightfully as the 
man who has done wonders toward 
solidifying the British Empire and 
bringing its far-flung territories into 
closer relationship with their mother- 
land. His smile has done more than 
royal proclamations, than Acts of 
Parliament, than military or naval 
victories. It has roused many a growling colonial, 
fed up with domination from London, to fervent 
enthusiasm for King and Empire. 

If, as many predict, the day should come when 
South Africa, Canada, and other parts of the empire 
would, in obedience to the inexorable laws governing 
this world, break loose from England, there can be no 
question that in so far as one man could stay the 
march of events the Prince of Wales has done it. 








UNDERWOOD 4 UNDERWOOD 


The youngest of the four, Prince George, has already proved himself 
the foremost rival of his eldest brother in popularity and charm. 











ig MAKING a scrapbook you can be 
absolutely sure that all the clip- 
pings you paste are interesting— 
at least to you. But now and then 
you will discover that you have 
preserved an error. There is only 
one thing to be done then—rip the 
clipping out, or ink in annotation. 
For instance, in February we re- 
ferred to the hangar that was to 
shelter the first of the U. S. Navy’s 
two new dirigibles, stating that this 
would be built at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey. It will not be built there. 
It will stand in the municipal air- 
port at Akron, Ohio. The Scrapbook 
expresses its thanks to Lieutenant- 
Commander Rosendahl, U. S. N., 
for the correction. Then, in Janu- 
ary, we described the apple-vending 
machines being used in Canada. 
Inference was that Canada was 
pioneering in this salesmanship. 
The Dominion isn’t. Apple-vending 
devices have been used success- 
fully in many Western states for 
some time. There you can drop a 
nickel in the slot and munch your 
favorite fruit. 





For the first time exports of Ameri- 
can merchandise have exceeded the 
amount of $5,000,000,000. This was 
accomplished when the books for 


1928 were closed. 


gees S. SLOAN, president 
of the New York Edison 
Company and its allied light and 
power concerns, has precipitated a 
crisis in the budgets of owners of 
big buildings in Manhattan. He 
has informed New York’s Public 
Service Commission that if electric 
submeter service is eliminated there 
can be an immediate reduction of 
electric power rates, amounting to 
from $5,000,000 to $13,000,000 
annually. Unless this elimination is 
accomplished Mr. Sloan declares 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED IN THESE ITEMS OF 
FACT AND COMMENTARY ON WHAT IS GOING ON ROUND ABOUT THE GLOBE 


that electric companies will go 
before the Publis Service Commis- 
sion and ask permission to increase 
their rates. Submetering compa- 
nies are said to charge 2.6 cents 
more a kilowatt hour than they 
pay for current from the mas- 
ter meters. Representatives of the 
submeter interests have replied 
tartly to Mr. Sloan’s ultimatum. 


A first edition of Edgar Allan 
Poe's “The Murders of the Rue 
Morgue” has been found in a pile 
of secondhand books. It was published 
at Philadelphia in 1848, and only 
two other copies are known to be in 
existence. Owen D. Young has paid 
$25,000 for the rarity. 


ERBERT HOOVER'S older son, 

Herbert Hoover, Jr., has 
accepted a post as radio and com- 
munication specialist with the 
Western Air Express, Inc., of Los 
Angeles. Aviation and the radio 
have interested the youth since 
boyhood. After getting a diploma 
at his father’s alma 
mater, Stanford Uni- 
versity, young Hoover 
took a course in busi- 
ness administration 
at Harvard. He is 
twenty-five, married, 
and has two children. 


Nowadays Ameri- 
cans resident in Paris 
who buy property or pay 
rent are at the mercy 
of legal technicalities. 
Negotiations are under way between 
the State Department at Washington 
and the French Foreign Office to 
remedy this. The trouble lies in a 
1926 French rent law. It negates the 
old consular treaty of 1853, which 
hitherto protected United States citi- 
zens dwelling along the River Seine. 
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OF pene of Class A preferred 
stock in the Wabash Railway 
Company are entitled to dividends 
for the years in which these were 
earned but not paid, before any 
payments are made on other issues 
whether preferred or common. This 
is a decision handed down by the 
United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Papers filed with the court 
set forth that on May 1, 1927, the 
company had outstanding 690,000 
shares of preferred A stock, par 
value $100; 24,000 preferred B 
shares; and 565,000 shares of com- 
mon. Reported plans of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for reorganizing 
the Wabash’s financial structure 
will be affected adversely if this 
decision is upheld when reviewed 
by the United States Supreme 
Court. The Pennsylvania acquired 
dominance in the Wabash last 
year by stock purchases from the 


Delaware & Hudson. 


Homer might do more than nod, 
were he in Athens to-day. For M. 
Philentas (a Greek 
writer also) is urging 
that the fatherland of 
Pericles substitute 
Latin characters for 
the ancient Attic al- 
phabet. One fancies 
ghostly babble o’ nights 
where the Agora stood. 
And there can be no 
recourse to Delphi by 
indignant classicists. 
Oracles are outmoded 
in the land of Hellene.. 
Even Eleutherios Venizelos would be 
muscast upon a tripos. 


D™ ALFRED ADLER, Viennese psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist, lec- 
turing in America, asserts that the 
three great social problems are 
Society, Occupation, and Love. 












Dr. Adler disbelieves that heredity 
has anything to do with mental 
progression or retrogression. ‘‘He- 
redity is of the body, not of the 
mind,” he insists. “Insanity and 
feeblemindedness are not inherited. 
Bodily disease is. And this may 
cause the former ailments.” Prev- 
alence of divorce in the United 
States he attributes to a possible 
lack of social interest on one or the 
other side of wedded partnerships. 


This was a good tourist winter in 
Cuba. On a single day 1,300 Amert- 
can visttors disembarked at Havana. 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY, at Ithaca, 
. New York, can be operated for 
$7,262,171.99 annually. At least 
the institution’s overhead totaled 
that for the fiscal year ending last 
June. The average rate of return 
received upon endowment-fund in- 
vestments was 5.459 per cent. In- 
come from tuition and fees from 
students amounted to $1,438,303.- 
93. The average student paid only 
$393.50, or 58 per cent of his cost 
($679.67 in the endowed colleges), 
to the university. 


Frederick J. Haynes is the new 
head of Durant Motors, Inc., Wil- 
liam C. Durant having retired from: 
active management though retaining 
membership in the board of directors. 
General offices and manufacturing 
activities will be transferred from 
New York City and Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, to Lansing, Michigan, Mr. 
Haynes resigned from Dodge Broth- 
ers last Mugust. 


bare a fortune in art goes 
to the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, by the will of Mrs. 
Louisine W. Havemeyer, widow of 
Henry O. Havemeyer, president 
and one of the founders of the 
American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. Basing opinion upon recent 
auction sales, experts value the 
gift collection at several millions. 
Six Rembrandt canvases are in- 
cluded, with splendid examples of 
the work of El Greco, Fra Filippo 
Lippi, Rubens, Veronese, Goya, 
Monet, and Manet. Mrs. Have- 
meyer began collecting in 1875. 
Then she and her husband con- 
tinued to accrue pictures together. 
The late Mary Cassatt, herself an 
artist of eminence, advised the 
Havemeyers in many of their im- 
portant purchases. 
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Lawrenceville, the prep school 
made famous when Owen Johnson 
introduced us to Dink Stover and the 
Tennessee Shad, will rebuild Dawes 
House, a dormitory burned recently. 
Former Vice-President Dawes, for 
whose dead son, Rufus, the house 
was named, has contributed $20,000 
of the $200,000 needed. 


ry’ THE dirigible Graf Zeppelin 
essays its trip of exploration to 
the North Pole next year—and 
thus far the projected journey has 
every indication of being carried 
through—not only will the world 
be kept informed via radio, as in 
the case of Commander Byrd at 
the South Pole, but an attempt 
will be made to transmit photo- 
graphs by wireless. This contem- 
plated expedition will determine 
whether a permanent airship serv- 
ice across the Pole is feasible. 
Extent of the Arctic Ocean is also 
to be surveyed, and its varying 
depths are to be sounded. Fixing 
the definite position of Andriev 
Land and examining Nicholas II 
Land are other objects. 


New York City’s system of chain- 
banking, growing rapidly, has been 
extended by a new financial merger. 
The Bank of United States, through 
its security affiliate, the Bankus Cor- 
poration, has purchased control of 
the Colonial Bank, with 16 branches. 
This acquisition gives the Bank of 
United States (of Manhattan) a 
chain of 36 branches and total re- 
sources of $260,000,000. 


F Nyswes of young financiers, under- 
graduates at Harvard and 
Yale eight years ago, have become 
partners in the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, of New York, 
Philadelphia, Paris, and London. 
They are all sons of older members 
of the world-famous banking house: 
Henry Sturgis Morgan, 28, son of 
J. Pierpont Morgan; Thomas Stil- 
well Lamont, 29, son of Thomas W. 
Lamont; and Henry Pomeroy Da- 
vison, 30, son of the late Henry 
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P. Davison, noted for his philan- 
thropy as well as for his business 
ability. The older Davison died as 
a result of overwork in connection 
with the American Red Cross, af- 
ter he had seen his untiring labor 
result in splendidly practical suc- 
cess during the World War. Addi- 
tion of these three young men 
brings the number of partners in 
the House of Morgan to a total 
of 19. Junius Spencer Morgan, Jr., 
has been elected to the directorate 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. He is its youngest director. 


An important combine for the 
manufacture of giant air liners has 
been effected by the Curtiss Aéroplane 
0? Motor Company and the Societa 
Aéroplani Caproni, of Milan, Italy. 
Conferences looking toward this end 
have been active between representa- 
tives of the companies and their 
bankers ever since December's In- 
ternational Aéro-Civil Aéronautics 
Conference in Washington. 


ENRY ARTHUR JONES, who, 

with Pinero, helped mold 
the form of English dra:aa for a 
generation, died the other day at 
his home in St. John’s Wood, 
London. In his will he set forth that 
modern drama would never be 
really worthy until Englishmen of 
letters took a diligent and under- 
standing interest in the theater, 
bringing the stage into close con- 
nection with literature as a whole. 
Jones was marooned as a dramatist 
in his latter years. But his “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense” remains a model 
of what playbuilding can be. 


An instrument made from the 
wings of a common housefly (the 
sort children are encouraged to swat) 
is employed at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, in California, to meas- 
ure heat radiated by stars millions 
of miles from the earth. A shred of 
fly's wing as the receiving end of a 
100-inch telescope presents the maxt- 
mum of contrast. 
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AMMANY HALL, well advertised 
‘adie the losing campaign 
Alfred E. Smith waged for the Pres- 
idency, has laid the corner stone 
of its new building in New York 
after long delay. The structure is 
almost ready for occupancy, but a 
space had been left in the northwest 
foundation corner for a block of 
white marble, fittingly inscribed. 
John R. Voorhis, ninety-nine years 
of age, grand sachem of the Tam- 
many Society, tapped the stone 
with a trowel, and the defeated 
Democratic candidate was there 
to see him do it. The new hall will 
be dedicated in April. 


Carelessness in the preparation of 
shipping papers—not a new com- 
plaint against American exporters— 
is reported to the Department of 
Commerce from Lima, Peru. The 
most common error ts a lack of in- 
dorsement on bills of lading, necesst- 
tating delay in delivering goods and 
causing trouble and expense to the 
importer. 


HAIN-STORE business in the Uni- 

ted States was carried to a new 
high record of sales by furious holi- 
day buying in the final week of last 
year. This trade spurt accounted for 
a gain of 18.1 per cent in receipts 
over the total for 1927. Chain- 
store sales in 1927 amounted to 
$1,217,945,360. In 1928 they were 
$1,437,809,894—an increase. of 
$219,864,534. Some of the appar- 
ent business depression of 1927 
was carried over into the early 
months of 1928. New units opened 
in the past twelvemonth are said 
to have contributed largely to the 
showing. Chain-store stocks have 
become a distinct group in Wall 
Street, with solid bankers and in- 
vestors dealing in their securities. 


Brazil's credit balance for 1927 
was $3,700,000. It would have been 
larger tf $7,600,000 had not been 
expended for amortization of various 
loans included in the 1924 funding 


agreement. 


ee patronage took a jolt 
upon the chin this winter when 
six Federal judges of the Southern 
District of New York arranged to 
have the American Exchange- 
Irving Trust Company act as the 
receiver in all bankruptcy cases. 
Revelations in connection with 
the so-called bankruptcy “ring” in 
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Manhattan occasioned this sudden 
judicial act. A district bankruptcy 
department of the trust company 
has been created, under the direc- 
tion of Col. D. W. MacCormack, 
who will have a staff of sixty trained 
specialists, with special counsel as- 
signed when necessary. Under the 
old custom of political appoint- 
ments often the receiver was only 
a figurehead. Direct profits to the 
company are expected to be small, 
but naturally its prestige will be 
enhanced. This particular com- 
pany was chosen because of near- 
ness to the Federal District Court. 





For the first time in years Sing 
Sing Prison along the Hudson River 
ended a January with a single occu- 
pant of the death house. That waiter 
near “the little green door” saw 
three men go to their death one night, 
to make him sole tenant. 


ARTONS for milk, rather than 

the costly and hard-to-clean 
bottles, are being tried out in New 
York City. They are made of 
waxed spruce fiber, cone shaped, 
and pinched to a flat, straight edge 
at the top. Their proponents claim 
that milk can be kept fresh and 
usable in the containers for five 
weeks, and that the rate of bacteria 
growth will be slower than in glass. 
Once used, of course, the carton 
is thrown away. It is opened by 
cutting off the narrow end of the 
cone. Manhattan’s annual bill for 
broken milk bottles is said to ap- 
proximate $2,500,000. The novel 
receptacles won't 
clash noisily, either, 
when the milkman 
leaves them at your 
door—not the least 
virtue of the experi- “~~ 
ment. 


Our public debt, 
when 1928 ended, 
was $17,309,749,135.86, as against 
$18,036, 352,451.81 on December 31, 
1927. Which means that the United 
States reduced its national liability 
$726,603,315.95 in a twelvemonth. 








MILLION dollars, made in the 

manufacture of gloves, to be 
employed “in the cause of better 
understanding among all mankind”’ 
was Lucius N. Littauer’s way of 
celebrating his seventieth birthday, 
Mr. Littauer, former Congressman, 
and known as a philanthropist in 
New York and his manufacturing 
city of Gloversville, New York, 
let the American Hebrew magazine 
reveal his generosity. The money, 
in securities, has been turned over 
to the directors of the Lucius N. 
Littauer Foundation. Wide latitude 
is permitted administration of the 
gift, which is to be applied to “‘al- 
truistic activities of every nature: 
charitable, educational, humanita- 
rian, religious, and communal.” 


An internationally famed student 
of poisons, Dr. Adolph Monaelesser, 
is distilling a serum from cobra 
venom, hoping to discover a serum 
Jor the treatment of epilepsy. 


— New York Telephone Com- 
pany will lay more than 100 
miles of toll cable during the com- 
ing year. Toll cable contains 150 
pairs of telephone wires, and in- 
stalling a hundred miles of it will 
cost in excess of $1,000,000. Load- 
ing pots, with the latest type of 
high-grade Permalloy loading coils, 
will be placed in manholes at regu- 
lar intervals along the routes. These 
coils, invented by Prof. Michael 
Pupin, stimulate voice transmission, 
acting as rechargers of sound vigor. 


Childbirth in New York City is 
nine times as safe to-day as it was 
a century ago. This conclusion is 


based upon records for 1809-1925. 


AMUEL R. ROSOFF, subway 
builder and contractor, who 
has purchased the Delaware & 
Northern Railroad, plans a _ re- 
financing program 
with a possible merger 
of several companies. 
It is proposed to ex- 
tend the line into the 
Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite coal district. Mr. 
Rosoff took title to 
the road on January 
first. He bought it 
at ten cents on the dollar, its esti- 
mated value being $1,000,000. Ros- 
off was born in Minsk, Russia, 
forty-five years ago, and was 
brought to America by a widowed 





mother at the age of twelve. He 
was in turn newsboy, “candy 
butcher” on trains, and a house 
wrecker. Later he went into the 
sand and gravel trade, and then 
began to build highways. To sub- 
ways he turned in due course. And 
now he owns a railroad. 


Capital for the new $15,000,000 
Anglo-Foreign Newspapers, Lid., 
formed by Henry S. Horne with the 
alleged backing of Lord Rothermere 
and Lord Beaverbrook, was quickly 
oversubscribed in London. Its inten- 
tion ts to invest in both British and 
foreign newspapers. What foreign 
journals will be acquired ts not 
known, but France will be invaded, 
almost certainly. 


Pee financial authority, J. 


Maynard Keynes, analyzing 
competition among nations for a 
preponderance of the world’s gold 
supply, remarks, ““The question of 
the sufficiency of the world’s gold 
supplies and of the abundance or 
scarcity of credit for the world’s 
business lies for the near future in 
the hands of the Bank of France.” 
He gives the four leading gold re- 
serves, at the beginning of 1929, as 
follows: 
Federal 

Reserve Banks 
Bank of England 


Bank of France 
Reichsbank 


Legal 
£304,000,000 
£169,000,000 
£234,000,000 
£ 66,000,000 


The apparent weakness of the Bank 
of France, he declares, is deceptive, 
for in addition to the above amount 
of French gold the Bank of France 
holds abroad, mostly in London and 
New York, the sum of £257,000,000 
in liquid reserves. More than £100,- 
000,000 of this is said to be in Lon- 


don. 


Germany has received $2,000,000 
trom the United States, to pay for 
steamship piers of the North German 
Lloyd Line confiscated during the 
World War, at Hoboken, New Jersey. 
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Of this sum $500,000 was interest. 
Negotiations continue in the matter 
of the company’s claim of $28,440,- 
000 for sequestered vessels. 


emia for law breakers who 
carry weapons when’ upon 
depredation bent is_ stipulated 
in a bill introduced into the Senate 
of Indiana by Robert K. Moorhead, 
lawyer and editor. It is drawn after 
a statute that its proposer alleges 
has been effective in the Province 
of Quebec. The bill, however, 
provides that no woman shall be 
punished by whipping. For a 
weapon carrier convicted 
of more than one crime 
the measure fixes a maxi- 
mum of not more than six- 
ty lashes, “well laid on.” 


Silk manufacturers in 
the United States are par- 
ing costs of manufacture, 
the trade reports. Travel by 
road representatives has 
been reduced, and care- 
less quantity production will be cur- 
tailed as muchas ishumanly possible. 


i pe FURTHER Baptist missions a 
gift of $2,000,000 was voted by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial prior to its consolidation, 
on January 3rd, with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The donation 
is to be divided equally by the 
Baptist Women’s Foreign and 
Home Mission Societies. This con- 
tribution is the largest made to 
Baptist missionary enterprise in 
years. 


Cuba’s new sugar crop will not 
exceed 4,600,000 tons. This maxt- 
mum has been set by Dr. Juan 
Machado Mena, executive secretary 
of the Cuban National Sugar Com- 
mission. His prediction is based 
upon complete reports from cane 
growers. Grinding season opened 
on January Ist, under a Presidential 
decree that removed all crop restric- 
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OHN HERTZ, leader in Chicago’s 
motor transportation activities, 
has quit as chairman and presi- 
dent of the Yellow Cab Company, 
which is responsible for a belt of 
flaming vehicles stretching across 
America. Hertz’s final official act 
was to make an outright gift of 
$225,000 in Yellow Cab stock to 
sixty employees who joined him 
twenty years ago and have stuck 
through thick and thin. “Trying 
to stop work has been no easy 
task,” said the retiring cab mag- 
nate. “But it is going to feel good 
to shake off cares.”” He was a news- 
boy on Loop streets forty 
years ago. It is the fash- 
ion to sneer at Horatio 
Alger, but there was at 
least a spark of genuine 
truth in his invariably 
improbable plots. 


Redemption of the entire 
$40,000,000 issue of King- 
dom of Netherlands thirty- 
year 6 per cent external 

sinking-fund gold bonds of 1924 
is being executed this month by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company and the National 
City Bank of New York, fiscal agents. 
This is the only dollar loan of the 
Netherlands Government now out- 
standing. 


rRECTORS of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America and the Vic- 

tor Talking Machine Company 
have approved terms of a merger 
between the two companies, securi- 
ties of which have a market value 
of approximately $626,540,000 on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Under the arrangement one share 
of new Radio common, one share 
of new Radio preferred, and $5 
in cash will be distributed in ex- 
change for each share of Victor 
common. Victor preferred stock is 
to be retired. The merger takes in 
the holdings of Victor throughout 
the world, including Gramophone 
Company, Ltd., of London; Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company of 
Canada, Ltd.; and the subsidiary 
branch in Japan. All Victor trade- 
marks will be retained, and con- 
tracts and licensing agreements will 


hold. 


“Osservatore Romano,” the Vati- 
can’s official newspaper, has pro- 
claimed a jubilee year for the Pope's 
Jiftieth year in the priesthood, which 
will end next December. 
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Repo BRITAIN’S Parliamentary 
economists are charging to 
profit and loss the huge bill for 
entertaining King Amanullah, of 
Afghanistan, a bit more than a 
year ago. Then the Afghan poten- 
tate was a power, a desirable friend, 
and an excellent buyer of sorts, 
even if some of his accounts were 
overdue. It cost a lot to play host 
to him in London—hotel trans- 
formed into movie splendor, special 
cookery, all the gamut of the shows 
England puts on so well when the 
throne is involved. Now Amanul- 
lah has lost Kabul and royal pres- 
tige besides—he tried to western- 
ize his unreasonable people all at 
once, aided by his consort, Queen 
Surayya (fond of cocktails and 
French frocks, so tis rumored), who 
shocked tradition by her modish 
eagerness. And yet, if Amanullah 
should march back into Kabul at 
the head of a loyal regiment and 
impale a few usurpers Great Bri- 
tain might justify that melancholy 
item in a two-year-old budget. 


Prof. H. H. Sheldon, of New York 
University’s department of physics, 
maintains that human beings have 
no existence “‘in reality” but are 
composed of waves. He explains that 
electrons, long thought to be the ul- 
timate particles of matter, are only 
wave forms, an atom consisting of a 
bundle of such waves. 


M7 buses propelled by or- 
dinary fuel oil is what they 
are predicting in Philadelphia, with 
its 600 interurban buses and 3,000 
taxicabs. Until now these have 
gone on distributing carbon monox- 
ide, just as is done in every Ameri- 
can city, robbing pedestrians of 
their ozone birthright. Mitten Man- 
agement which, owns the Quaker 
City’s transportation lines, has 
demonstrated the device of Ernest 
Godward, of New Zealand. It is a 
gas generator that may revolution- 
ize the automotive industry. God- 
ward has been trying to get some 
American concern interested in the 
thing for several years. His appa- 
ratus consists of an aluminum pot 
heated from the engine exhaust. 
Fuel is drawn from a standard car- 
buretor, through the pot, and con- 
verted into dry gas. There is no 
boiling of the motor, and a 300,000- 
mile test has revealed no accumu- 
lation of carbon in the cylinder 
valves. 
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Congress ts considering a bill pro- 
viding for a new transcontinental 
airway from New York to Seattle, 
to be named in honor of Orville 
Wright. The measure, sponsored by 
Representative Furlow, of Minne- 
sota, authorizes a survey to deter- 
mine the best route. 





ee, the Cunarder 
ocean greyhound, has broken 
her own record for speedy trans- 
atlantic crossing. This veteran liner 
covered the lane between New York 
harbor and Plymouth in 4 days, 
19 hours, and 2 minutes, bettering 
a previous mark by 2 hours, 2 
minutes. Captain S. G. S. McNeil 
is master of the Mauretania, having 
succeeded Sir Arthur Rostron, the 
man who picked up the survivors 
of the Titanic, sunk by an iceberg 
off the Banks in 1912. 


A Stock Exchange seat for $615,- 
000! That price was paid in Wall 
Street last January, an increase of 
$15,000 over the previous highest 
quotation. Which means that the 
aggregate value of the 1,375 floor 
memberships is $845,625,000. 


INGERPRINTING has been resorted 

_to by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, to insure em- 
ployment of men and women who 
have no criminal record. A first 
experiment with the new method 
was made in New York City’s post 
office. Eventually every person who 
enters Federal service will have to 
make a manual ink smudge upon 
a dossier card. It is hoped that crim- 
inals will “‘quietly disappear from 
among applicants.” 


Vienna and Rome are only four 
hours and a quarter apart—or will 
be, when a new type of airplane, de- 
signed for this special two-city mail 
and passenger service, has been tested 
satisfactorily. The all-metal plane is 
to be driven by a 450-horsepower 
Jupiter Bristol motor, air cooled. 





. PAY a price when you be- 
come a tennis champion—a 
double price when you are young, 
normally girlish and appealing on 
the courts. Ever since her astound- 
ing career upon Forest Hills turf 
and at Wimbledon, the well-in- 
tentioned but annoyingly curious 
public has been trying to wish a 
romance upon graceful and cou- 
rageous Helen Wills, of California, 
who draws and paints when she 
isn’t wielding a devastating racket. 
Well, the curious public’s wish is 
gratified. Miss Wills is engaged to 
Frederick S. Moody, Jr., son of a 


San Francisco capitalist. 


Figures of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics show an increase of 
nearly $27,000,000 in net tncome of 
the 185 Class 1 American railroad 
lines during November, 1928. Net 
earnings of the roads for that month 
were at the rate of 4.76 per cent on 
investments, against 3.71 in the 
same month of 1927. Net for eleven 
months of 1928 was at the rate of 
4.74 per cent against 4.54 per cent 
in the previous year. 


TT intended toopen the $1,500- 
000 Lasky “talkie” motion- 
picture studio at Hollywood in 
January. But the day before Clara 
Bow, auburn-haired star, was to 
begin. making a superfeature the 
brand-new plant burned down. It 
wasn’t so hard on star and leads, 
but it meant slenderer cafeteria 
lunches for ‘many screen extras. 
Insurance policies don’t safeguard 
them. Speaking of movie extras, 
these 15,000 ambitious but un- 
known California actors worked less 
than two days a week in 1928. 
Harry Leon Wilson’s “‘Merton of 
the Movies” wasn’t altogether fic- 
tion. He knew that, probably, 
when he wrote it. 


Herbert Hoover's birthplace, al 
West Branch, Iowa, will be marked 
with a granite bowld:r bearing a 
bronze tablet by Iowa City’s chapter 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. It will be dedicated on 
August 10th, the President's birth- 
day. Mrs. Jennie Scellars now owns 
the Hoover house. 


OBERT W. ROGERS, who has held 
the chair of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis at Drew The- 
ological Seminary since 1893, will 
(Continued on page 142) 
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OLD GRAY IRONSIDES 


By DONALD WILHELM 


Author of “The New Story of Ancient Wrought Iron,” “Wherever Wheels and Shafts Turn,” 


“These 


‘ard-Boiled Alloys,” “The Story of Steel,’”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY OTTO KUHLER 


HEN your ancient and 
more or less honorable 
ancestors wanted a drink 


or a bath, they went to the water. 

Now the water comes to you! 

When they wanted to cook a meal, 
they took the family to a forest or 
brought faggots from a forest to a 
cave or other shelter and built a bon- 
fire. 

Now you turn a spigot and fuel 
gas comes rushing to your flaming 
match. 

When the ancient Romans piped 
water from precisely fourteen dif- 
ferent sources but were by no means 
the first to provide a community 
water supply, all, or nearly all, Ro- 
mans bathed. When Rome went to 
the bow-wows, however, so many 
good Christian parents concluded 
bathing must have been immoral, 
the Dark Ages ensued! Dirt accum- 
ulated. By and by frightful plagues 
and pestilences appeared, cities were 
wiped out, vessels drifted ashore 
with every man on board dead and 
a fourth of the population of Europe 
was destroyed by the Black Death— 
another name, probably, for typhus, 
which might again have ravaged 
Europe after the World War if the 
American Relief Administration 
under Mr. Hoover had not gone into 
Russia. There, like the military 
order called Knights of the Bath 
founded by Henry IV of England 
in 1399, they stopped the spread of 
typhus by spreading the evangel of 
personal cleanliness—by providing 
baths. Chivalry is akin to cleanli- 
ness, you see! 

The Knights of the Bath required 
all initiates to take a good old-fash- 
ioned Saturday-night scrub and 
trusted to the instruction therein re- 
ceived to emphasize the natural re- 
lationship between cleanliness, god- 
liness and neighborliness. But, oddly 
enough, whole centuries later—and 
whole ages after some enlightened 
early American Indian tribes had 
built admirably planned water sys- 
tems—one Adam Thompson re- 
turned from England to Virginia 
with a bright new idea. 


He built a bathtub! A bathtub of 
course is now deemed about the most 
commonplace comfort we have— 
nowadays when the average city 
American uses approximately 150 
gallons of water a day, the average 
Londoner only forty and the Russian 
ten! Nevertheless about 1830, not 
very long before the advent of the 
modern athletic club and the “Nine- 
teenth Hole’—when wealthy Mr. 
Thompson built a bathtub weighing 
a ton, since it was made of mahogany 
and lined with sheet lead, and sup- 
plied it with well water pumped to 
an attic and heated by a chimney 
coil, it wasn’t at all popular. For a 
fact, the State of Virginia forthwith 
levied a very personal tax on bath- 
tubs. Moreover, Wilmington, Provi- 
dence, and Hartford did likewise. 
And then, incredible as this may 
seem, Boston—the clean of heart— 
officially forbade bathing except on 
medical advice! 

To be sure, master plumbers were 
not organized in those not-so-good 
old days! Moreover, such city water 
as could be coaxed through hollow 
or bored logs was not plentiful. And 
our first city water systems—Phila- 
delphia, which was started in 1799, 
and New York City, which was 
chartered after a yellow fever epi- 
demic in the same year, thanks 
largely to the initiative of two fate- 
ful friends named Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Aaron Burr—used hollow or 
bored logs in lieu of metal pipe. In- 
deed, no metal pipe was used in 
America for water mains before the 
City of Philadelphia imported its 
first lot of cast-iron pipe from Eng- 
land in 1817. Accordingly, water had 
to be conserved for use by bucket 
brigades in fighting fires. Moreover, 
it was not certified water, was not 
even as “pure as spring water,” 
which is seldom so free of germs as 
typical certified city water now is, 
because Science had not yet come to 
look upon city water as a kind of 
manufactured product—had not 
learned how to filter, chlorinate and 
otherwise treat water as the dough- 
boys, for instance, treated it in 
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France to avoid the necessity of 
drinking French wine. Anyway, I am 
reliably informed that, in the best 
circles of Boston, Providence, Hart- 
ford and all other American cities 
except one or two, bathtubs are to- 
day pretty systematically and uni- 
versally used, thanks to Old Gray 
Ironsides. 

Generally speaking, taking baths, 
drinking water, washing Little Willie 
behind the ears, washing underwear 
and undies, socks and _ stockings, 
washing dishes and cooking with gas 
so there will be more dishes to wash, 
have come to be rather essential 
American industries and about the 
most congenial of all rooms in the 
modern American home are, there- 
fore, the !:itchen and the bathroom. 
Thanks to Old Gray Ironsides. 

Old Gray Ironsides, both Knight 
of the Bath and handmaid of sanita- 
tion, has made certified city water 
possible, plentiful, dependable and 
cheap, has made gas the perfect fuel, 
and helped to lengthen the average 
span of American life a fourth in a 
half century. In fact it is question- 
able if these lively bowls of spaghetti 
that we call our cities could have 
come to be or could exist without 
Old Gray Ironsides. For, 


“Cities are what men make them, 
W herever the city may be. . .” 


However and whereas: 

Old Ironsides is the most famous 
ship in American history, Old Gray 
Ironsides is a humble metal that no 
Oliver Wendell Holmes has written 
a poem about, yet it has won more 
battles than any ship that ever sailed 
the seven seas. 

In fact its merits are so well estab- 
lished that even metallurgists are 
seemingly all agreed that we couldn’t 
long do without it. 

“Cast Iron,” they call it. 


Il. WHY OLD GRAY IRONSIDES COSTS 
NO MORE 


ETAL, like mice and men and 

all things alive, enters upon 

a struggle against extinction the mo- 
ment it is fashioned to do its work in 
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the world. It is, each kind in its meas- 
ure, subject to all sorts of physical 
ills and to all sorts of external at- 
tacks. It so happens, however, that 
the metals, which resist oxidation 
longest — notably copper, nickel, 
aluminum, lead, gold, silver, and 
zinc—cost most. 

The startling exception, however, 
is cast iron. 

Cast iron pipe is by all odds, thus, 
the least costly of all metal pipe. 

Also it is by all odds the most en- 
during of all metal pipe practicable 
for water ani gas mains and many 
like purposes. 

It is by all odds the cheapest per 
ton of ferrous pipe because the metal 
used in it is taken from the blast 
furnace, which marks the first step 
in the reduction of iron ore, and 
forthwith shaped. And it is the most 
enduring, oddly enough, for very 
much the selfsame reason. Scientists 
do not know why, precisely and tech- 
nically why, or what it is in Old 
Gray Ironsides, that makes it prac- 
tically everlasting—makes it with- 
stand corrosion and other infinitely 
varied attacks for centuries. For 
many years they have tried, and to- 
day in the Bureau of Standards 
again are trying, to find out, just as 
elsewhere they are trying to find out, 
precisely what electricity is and why 
an apple tastes like an apple. But 
this much they know—that Nature 
is jealous of her own survival; that 
in her own mysterious processes of 
manufacturing iron ore she gives that 
ore certain eternal properties; that 
when Man disturbs her equation too 
far she exacts a penalty, by shorten- 
ing the life of bzs product. 

So, as Garet Garrett has freely set 
down, we may take Old Gray Iron- 
sides for 


. asign 
that what man refines 
beyond 
God’s content 
with things as he left them 
will very soon perish 
for want of the dross 
from which it is parted. 
W by hath each thing its cinder?— 
even the sweetest desire?” 


Old Gray Ironsides is Nature’s 
own pipe, you see. 

It lasts a century—public utili- 
ties and State utility commissions 
typically charge off depreciation at 
the rate of one per cent. a year—and 
there are instances in which it has 
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been in continuous use for two and 
one-half centuries, in Europe. 

There are millions of miles of it in 
the United States in water, gas, and 
other service, and enough more is 
added during every passing year to 
reach almost round the world— 

(more than two million tons). More- 
over the demand would be far greater 
if it did not outlive those who install 
it, did not live beyond the third and 
fourth generation! 

No buyer ever lives to replace a 
line of it properly laid, because of 
its intrinsic failure. To the contrary, 
it usually outlives by a half-century 
or more the public-utility or other 
engineers who install it, is their most 
enduring memorial; in many cases 
outlives corporations and communi- 
ties; in some cases, abroad, while 
humbly serving the long array of 
time, has seen thrones topple, dynas- 
ties come and go, nations born and 
warriors forgotten. 

Whole miles of it have lived 
through fire and earthquake. Much 
of it that was in use in San Francisco 
before Nature tried to annihilate that 
city is still faithfully serving. And a 
few hours after the elements tried to 
obliterate the cities of Florida, Old 
Gray Ironsides was back on the job. 

Conflagrations such as destroyed 
London in 1666, destroyed the hol- 
low-log and lead water mains and so 
hastened the day of cast iron, do not 
permanently disturb the good nature 
of this gray old metal. It just nat- 
urally adapts itself to heat—reacts 
complacently, quickly regaining its 
normal condition without warping or 
other malformation. That is why 
the high-pressure, “empty-main” 
and other water lines devoted ex- 
clusively to fire protection in all of 
our large cities are invariably made 
of Old Gray I ronsides. 

The modern substitute for the an- 
cient bucket-brigade, this grand old 
metal which was once thrown away 
from Middle Ages forges and bloom- 
eries because it could not, like 
wrought iron, be shaped by ham- 
mering, has saved our cities from 
such periodic 10-year destruction as 
razes Russian thatched villages. In 
fact, cast-iron pipe, Nature’s own 
pipe, forms the arteries and veins of 
what might be called our bedy poli- 
tic—the veins being the carriers of 
used water and other débris on the 
way back to Nature, the arteries be- 
ing carriers of pure, certified water 
gushing forth everywhere at the turn 
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of a tap; of gas, the perfect fuel: 
of steam lines, pneumatic and 
hydraulic lines serving, under pres- 
sure Or under vacuum, our indus- 
tries and homes. So it is no wonder 
that serving Greater New York 
alone are more than 8,000 miles of 
cast-iron pipe ranging all the way 
from three inches of inside diameter 
to seventy-two inches; no wonder 
that Chicago has upward of 4,500 
miles; Detroit, more than 3,500; 
Philadelphia more than 2,500. 

All that is fundamental—one of 
the big facts in our National exist- 
ence. But still more fundamental is 
the general conclusion that there is 
no substitute for Old Gray I ronsides. 

Anyway there is scarcely any of 
innumerable engineering feats bring- 
ing water from the mountains, or 
under, over or around mountains, 
under streams and past all manner of 
other barriers, in which Old Gray 
Ironsides has not had an important 
part to play. After the Croton Acque- 
duct crosses the Harlem River by 
means of the splendid stone-arched 
High Bridge, to help supply New 
York City, cast-iron mains have since 
1842 faithfully done their work. 
Again, where the Kensico supply 
passes under the Narrows at the en- 
trance of New York Bay to supply 
Staten Island, Old Gray Ironsides 
carries the burden. 

Where the Astoria Tunnel under 
the East River connects the mam- 
moth gas plant at Astoria, Long 
Island, with the Borough of the 
Bronx two 72-inch cast-iron gas 
mains serve all the hundreds of thou- 
sands of housewives and others who 
depend on this supply. And here 
again, as in the case of cast-iron pipe 
used in water filtration, purification, 
and distribution everywhere, I could 
add literally hundreds of other in- 
stances in point, comprehending 
every conceivable test and example. 

The two 60-inch lines which carry 
a large part of Boston’s sewage ap- 
proximately a mile from shore out 
to sea are made of cast iron, which 
resists the corrosive action of salt 
water far better than any other avail- 
able metal pipe known. But that is, 
once more, only one of simply in- 
numerable instances in which our 
Old Gray Ironsides has been and is 
put to stern test and not found want- 
ing. All modern sewage disposal 
plants require—there is no other 
word—a large range of cast-iron 
pipe. Moreover it is more and more 
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being used for sewage mains that are 
laid for permanence deep in the 
howels of the earth. 

Culverts also constitute a depend- 
able use for Old Gray Ironsides. 
They must be made to carry vari- 
able and in many cases very large 
burdens; they are more or less ex- 
posed to the air; and the oxygen in 
the air “fans” rust fire as well as any 
other fire; must withstand climatic 
extremes and perhaps salt-water and 
such acid attack as is implied in 
various chemical industries and rail- 
road uses. 

Here, on one hand, you find de- 
mand for cast-iron pressure pipe for 
high-pressure air lines, and, on the 
other hand, in Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Glasgow, London, and other 
cities in the British Isles as well as 
in Melbourne and Sydney, cast-iron 
pipe used for the distribution of 
hydraulic power. 

It is indispensable to steam-power 
plants—for feed-water carriers, con- 
denser circulating systems, exhaust 
connections, and many more estab- 
lished uses than can here be set 
down. 

It is used extensively in refriger- 
ating plants, where brine has a way 
of ravaging other metals available at 
greater price. 

It is used in steel mills and oil 
wells and for the outer shell, immune 
from borers and virtually immune to 
salt-water attack, of concrete-filled 
piles, piers, and anchorages. 

It is used in coal mines under con- 
ditions ruinous to other pipe prac- 
ticable for filling old sumps, and for 
many other purposes. 

And, to go on further, it is used 
in all manner of ways, under the 
most exacting conditions, in all kinds 
of chemical plants, where sulphuric 
acid, ammonia, potash, and corrosive 
gases do not resent it. 

But the larger thought, since Old 
Gray Ironsides needs no introduction 
to experts, leads one to this bit of 
paraphrase: 


“Cities are what pipe makes them, 
W herever the city may be, 
Whether out on the desolate desert 
Or set by the surging sea; 
Though they cleave to the breast 
of the mountain, 
Or nestle by rivers broad, 
Cities are what pipe makes them .. 
From cast iron that is given by 


God.” 


OLD GRAY IRONSIDES 


| sta . 
gl © Fs, 


ur smug old friend, a cupola,” with alternate layers of iron 
and limestone 


Ill. HOW SCIENCE IS IMPROVING THE 
BEST 


LD GRAY IRONSIDES is of 

course a manufactured prod- 
uct—Nature does not fashion it to 
the round and add joints and fit- 
tings in the bargain! All the same, 
Nature does provide the material 
that goes into it, and the art of mak- 
ing it looks insistently to letting Na- 
ture do as much as possible of the 
manufacturing job. 

Yet the art of doing just that, or 
for that matter any other worth- 
while thing, lends itself to improve- 
ment, as surely as Science is the study 
and the mastery of Nature’s own 
conditions and laws. 

There was a time not far back, 
you see, when good old gray iron was 
made within certain limitations es- 
tablished almost wholly by rule-o’- 
thumb—exactly as steel, wrought 
iron and nearly all other manufac- 
tured products then were made. I ron- 
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masters, in other words, like many 
other manufacturers, had the know- 
how but not the scientific ‘“where- 
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fore,” “how,” “when,” and “why.” 
They inherited or from apprentice- 
ship acquired a mode of procedure, 
took samples of pig iron into their 
capable hands, by instinct and ex- 
ample knew them to be good or bad, 
or took up sand or clay and by the 
mere look and feel of it could pre- 
dict its performance, saying, “This 
is Millville gravel,” or “This is 
Lumberton loam,” or “This is Al- 
bany sand,” or “This is Indiana 
sand,” or “This loam won’t do at all, 
either green or baked.” But the day 
of such oldtime iron-masters, like 
that of oldtime mixers in rubber 
plants and oldtiine wheelwrights 
wearing frock coats and plug hats 
who at the beginning of the machine 
age in England hugged their secrets 
to themselves, has in large measure 
passed. 
To-day, 


manufacturing success 
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turns, notably in the metallurgical 
field, on Science and Invention. They 
are the parents of mass production 
and all manner of big businesses are 
their offspring. They create, fashion, 
and direct new industries; revise 
traditional processes in old. 

On returning to his former do- 
main an oldtime foundryman would 
be surprised at the changes achieved 
in the manufacture of cast-iron pipe 
by Science and Invention. The dust 
and the dirt are still inevitably there 
—it wouldn’t be seemly to shape cast 
iron in a scented boudoir or perfume 
factory! But nowadays modern cast- 
iron foundrymen, like ship stokers 
safe in the knowledge that their wives 
wouldn’t recognize them until they 
wash up preparatory to entering 
their home ports, are supplied with 
shower-baths in which the water 
comes to ’em at the turning of a tap. 
The same old work-o’-hand, which 
somehow we all associate with per- 
manence of product is still there, and 
the principles fundamentally under- 
lying manufacture are still there, but 
the old-timer would be surprised at 
the mechanical innovations and 
labor-saving tools and machines that 
are nowadays employed. 

All the same, he would still find 
a goodly number of men apparently 
indulging a return to youthful rel- 
ish for making mud pies! But they 
are not dabbling in mud—woozy, 
sticky but purposeful mud—for the 
same therapeutic reason that some 
of our idle rich go to Europe to take 
mud baths. Oh, no! They are pre- 
paring pipe cores. 

A pipe core has to be shaped per- 
fectly to the round, of course, because 
its outside surface is designed to 
shape the inside surface of a length 
of pipe to be cast. Typically, there- 
fore, a pipe core is made on a hollow 
metal form or mandrel which, for a 
very interesting reason to be more 
or less confidentially divulged a lit- 
tle further on, has hundreds of small 
perforations all over its surface. This 
form or mandrel—which of course 
varies in diameter in accordance with 
the size of pipe to be made—has ac- 
curately turned spindles or axles so 
that when it is revolved parallel with 
a metal-edged board called a strike 
the attending workmen can smooth 
mud (of course it is scientifically and 
mechanically mixed mud in all the 
best foundries) evenly over the en- 

tire surface of the revolving form. 
Now you may suppose that the one 
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and only wayside product of Nature 

they use in preparing pipe cores of 
large diameter is mud. But it isn’t! 
Because | esk you, Abe, if you poured 
molten iron closely around a long 
core like this made of metal, when 
the iron hardened, how would you 
get the core out of the pipe and what 
good would a pipe be if it had a core 
in it? 

The answer to this conundrum is 
about the most interesting discovery 
| ever made in any metallurgical in- 
dustry. The answer is a big family of 
hay stacks in a field outside the foun- 
dry—typically salt-marsh hay so 
that no faithful hoss or bovine is de- 
prived of it—or, maybe, a big room 
full of excelsior or thick paper where 
you find some men with hay or ex- 
celsior all around them pulling 
strands together, twisting them on re- 
volving drums. What are they do- 
ing? They are making hay or ex- 
celsior rope, for use on all cores ex- 
cept those of small diameter, which 
require only paper. 

“And why,” you inquire sweetly, 
“do they make and use such rope in 
2 cast-iron pipe foundry?” 

By way of answer: 

Before a pipe core is plastered with 
mud it is wound compactly with ex- 
celsior or hay rope, except when pipe 
of small diameter requires only a 
wrapping of paper. Over that layer, 
an inch or so thick, mud is laid. Then 
the core is baked in an oven, taken 
out and spun some more while a fac- 
ing or dressing which looks like mo- 
lasses but has an anthracite base is 
smoothed over it and also baked. 

Now, proceeding to the central 
space in this or that cast-iron pipe 
foundry—to the middle of a busy 
scene where your white collar 
doesn’t stay white longer than two 
and one-half minutes—you nearly 
tumble into the dusk of a deep pit 
inhabited, in that precarious moment 
you judge, by a lot of surly iron mon- 
sters. 

Here, now, at this interesting 
juncture, you pause, to take a look 
around. 

Over there at your left is our smug 
old friend, a cupola, which of course, 
having been to college, you know is 
simply an upright and well-behaved 
melting-pot like a small standpipe 
wherein pig iron is melted—to be 
drawn off through a spout, into 
ladles, for pouring. Down the line a 
little way, set in the same wall, is an- 
other cupola and another pit inhab- 
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ited by more surly monsters; still 
further down the line others that 
serve, you are told, pits in which 
pipe of smaller dimension is being 
made. And above you, high up 
against the dim outline of the roof, 
are traveling cranes. But the crane- 
man in the one just overhead is 
about the only craneman | don’t 
envy during the next few minutes— 
because he has to dodge some ver) 
active volcanoes—those surly iron 
monsters in the pit before us. 

Of course they are not monsters. 
Instead they are called, reassuringly, 
flasks! And they are like huge iron 
bottles standing on end in the pit. 
So now, carefully holding your foot- 
ing, you learn how the larger sizes 
of cast-iron pressure pipe are cast. 

Into a flask you see a long and 
highly polished metal pattern low- 
ered by the crane overhead. It has, 
you learn, a tapered bottom end 
made to rest in a correspondingly 
tapered seat that has carefully been 
centered in the flask, and its outside 
diameter is precisely the same as the 
outside diameter of the pipe to be 
made. 

And howp 

Between the pattern and the walls 
of the flask, which, by the way, has, 
like the form or mandrel of the core, 
hundreds of perforations, is a space 
of a few inches. This space is now 
filled with molding sand by a crew 
of workmen standing on scaffolding 
or a platform, who add and tamp a 
few shovelsful at a time until there 
are no air spaces in it and the pat- 
tern can be pulled out. The sand, 
accordingly, has to be of just the 
right consistency, must be packed 
tight lest segments of it fall out and 
requires no little care, skill, and 
work-o+hand in the tamping. In 
pipe of smaller diameter, therefore, 
two or three lengths are made in each 
flask, sand is fed via conveyors and 
ramming machines with long metal 
arms operated like pneumatic or jack 
hammers are used. 

In any case, when the pattern is 
pulled out and the sand mold has 
been dressed and baked hard, the 
proper core is set upon the seat va- 
cated by the pattern. 

For the rest: 

With the inside of the mold all 
ready to shape the outside of a length 
of pipe and the outside of the core 
all ready to shape the inside, nothing 
remains but the filling of the inter- 
vening space with iron. 
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And that, brother, is the best part 
of the whole show—a show that 
makes David Belasco or “Roxy” 
seem merely an amateur. 

By way of preparation precau- 
tions are taken to see that the molten 
metal is poured evenly all around 
into the space that is precisely as 
thick as the wall of the pipe will be. 
Next a ladle of molten iron is swung 
over from the cupola—a ladle of 
sufficient size to fill that space at one 
pouring. 

It is tilted and poured—a thin 
white stream glowing in the dusk of 
this cavernous and throbbing space. 

For a moment nothing happens. 

And then—a lot happens! 

As the gases in the iron are freed 
by pouring—and, of course, all 
molten iron holds imprisoned two or 
three times its own volume of gases 
—at the thousands of perforations in 
the flask and core little jets of blue 
flame appear. They burn brightly, 
illuminating the area all about. Then 
of a sudden they are blotted out 
from your vision by a great cloud of 
dense smoke and flame rising from 
the top of and enveloping the flask 
—when the hay or excelsior rope 
wound about the core bar ignites and 
burns. 

It is a great show! This spectacle 
of these families of flasks in their 
pits, one by one or two by two, in 
one pit or many, burning like pyres! 

But the practical side of this an- 
cient and seemingly fantastic proc- 
ess comes to this—that because the 
combustible hay or excelsior wrap- 
ping around the core bar is burned 
away during just the appropriate 
interval, space is left for the core 
bar or mandrel to be removed. Ac- 
cordingly, when the pipe has cooled 
sufficiently not to show the red color 
of heat, the flask is lifted out of its 
pit, is opened on hinges like a clam 
shell. Now the pipe is shaken out, is 
soon on its way to the cleaning shed, 
while the hot sand used in its casting 
falls away into a pit, there to be 
tempered or doctored so that it can 
be used over and over. 


IV. SOME MORE WAYSIDE IMPRESSIONS 


T IS interesting and, for all the 

work and dust and dirt implied, 

it looks easy—this loyal old process 
of making cast-iron pipe. 

It isn’t! A vast deal of precept 
and example, a vast deal of learn- 
ing not to be found in books, an his- 
torical background packed with dis- 
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covery and surprises and some of the 
reasons, of loam and sand, that the 
industry is centered in New Jersey 
and Alabama—all these tell another 
story. 

“There’s nothing mysterious about 
cast iron,” you may say. But there is 
nothing mysterious about the manu- 
facturing methods of Mother Nature 
either—until you stop to think about 
them. 

“Cast iron,” perhaps you counter, 
“owes its extraordinary long life to 
the simple fact that,-instead of sub- 
jecting the metal to the torture called 
rolling, you just take the iron out of 
the lap of Nature and shape it! You 
can’t go wrong! Besides, when good 
cast-iron pipe lasts a century or two 
or three, we won’t be around to know 
the difference!” 

But there are two sides to most 
everything, including Old Gray Iron- 
sides’ honest reputation. 

So let’s look at t’other! 

Here, now, you find that though 
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the fundamental principles were 
established long ago revision of 
practices, which Mr. Hoover has re- 
peatedly described as a kind of con- 
tinuous process in all alert indus- 
tries, has been and is the order of 
the day, in the cast-iron industry. 
Thus the sand and other mixtures 
used are no longer left to the rule-o’- 
thumb-and-feel of foundrymen but, 
instead, are subjected to the super- 
vision of trained chemists in charge 
of modern laboratories connected 
with each plant. The pig iron fed into 
the cupolas is nowadays typically 
handled by stock-yard cranes, 1s 
analyzed before it leaves said stock- 
yard and every ladle of molten iron 
is tested before it is poured into the 
flasks. The flasks, themselves, are 
nowadays stood on end so that the 
impurities in the metal may rise to 
the top and the part of the pipe 
where they lodge can be removed; 
whereas in the old days flasks were 
laid horizontally. Simply, in the old 
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Tapping a cupola. Tests are taken from every ladie of molten iron in the modern 
cast-iron foundry 
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days there was much that the iron- 

master had to leave to speculation 
and tradition and his product was 
pretty good! And now, in these new 
days, in this the Golden Era in 
Metallurgy when Science uses the 
X-Ray and many new standard 
physical and chemical tests of metal, 
greater precision is possible, greater 
uniformity in the product is attain- 
able and Old Gray Ironsides is ad- 
mittedly better than ever! Moreover, 
on the manufacturing side a new 
school of plant managers are no less 
zealous in utilizing Invention to see 
that foundries are equipped with 
modern labor-saving and safety ap- 
pliances so that production per man 
or per day is greater than ever be- 
fore. 

One remarkable demonstration of 
the fact that Science and Invention 
have been eagerly at work in this 
ancient but alert industry lies in the 
progress that has been made in cen- 
trifugal casting of iron pipe—an idea 
that would seem to the oldtime 
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Pouring cast-iron pipe 
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foundryman as much an impossi- 
bility as the present-day spraying of 
paint from guns must seem to the 
oldtime painter. Nevertheless to spin 
cast iron pipe—to make pipe cen- 
trifugally—two major methods are 
to-day being successfully used. In 
these methods no cores for shaping 
the inside surface of the pipe are re- 
quired, therefore much hand-labor, 
equipment and many human equa- 
tions are eliminated. In other words 
these patented centrifugal processes 
already in commercial use and 
known as the Monocast and de 
Lavaud processes, operate to facili- 
tate mass production and to that ex- 
tent have the promise of revolution- 
izing production technique. 

The principal point wherein they 
differ lies in the fact that in one, the 
Monocast process, the molten metal 
is whirled against a sand lining 
forming the inside face of a perman- 
ent mold, by the rapid revolving of 
the mold, and in the other, the de 
Lavaud, the molten metal is whirled 
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. a great show! This spectacle of these families of flasks 
in their pits, one by one or two by two, in one pit or many, burning like pyres. 
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against the naked face of a perman- 
ent mold, by the rapid revolving of 
the mold. In either case an oldtime 
foundryman, setting out to satisfy 
his natural curiosity about centri- 
fugal casting, would find a changed 
scene. He would find, thus, a mod- 
ern industrial building, all glass, 
brick, steel, and concrete and as clean 
as any other. Standing on the charg- 
ing platform of the cupolas he would 
note that the floor below him reflects 
many improvements and facilities 
not available in an earlier day. He 
would see busy cranes picking up 
lengths of pipe and moving ladles 
in a systematized scheme of things 
wherein speed and smooth-working 
suggest a highly energized zeal for 
large production. But perhaps first 
of all he would notice on the concrete 
pouring floor below him whole bat- 
teries of what look for all the world 
like cannon—not tapered modern 
cannon but those hefty fellows of 
Revolutionary or Civil War days 
such as you see in public parks. 

Then, if he lets his imagination 

run a bit, perhaps he thinks of pipe 
shot from these cannon. Anyway, at 
amazingly short intervals complete 
lengths of pipe are taken from each 
one of these cannon and he learns 
that in a given hour a battery of four 
of them will produce more than a 
like number of men could produce 
under the old method in treble that 
time. Moreover he would learn that, 
without losing its age-defying quali- 
ties Old Gray Ironsides when cen- 
trifugally cast is stronger because of 
greater density and closer grain ob- 
tained by the new processes. 

From these cannon or casting ma- 
chines each length of pipe follows 
the same course as that which is made 
in accordance with the older tech- 
nique of the foundry. Like all pres- 
sure pipe manufactured by the mem- 
bers of the Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, which serves as a kind 
of Bureau of Standards for the in- 
dustry, it is cleaned, moved on run- 
ways into a tar bath if it is to be used 
in water service, then clamped into 
a hydrostatic testing machine which 
tests it to a pressure of approximately 
five hundred pounds to the square 
inch. Then, once more on its runway 
or tracks, it rides rather triumph- 
antly, you feel, into a freight car or 
on, into the stock yards, quite recon- 
ciled to being laid under ground or 
under water, say, there contentedly 
to last long after we who watch it 
now and our children and _ their 





grandchildren are in our graves! 

It would seem now, if we take the 
larger picture, that the future of 
Old Gray Ironsides is in pretty alert 
hands! But if further evidence is 
needed it can be found in the fact 
that companies representing approx- 
imately seventy-five per cent. of all 
the cast-iron pressure pipe made in 
America long back joined hands in 
an association devoted to serving 
both the industry’s and the public’s 
weal. Such an association is, to my 
mind, one of the most obvious signs 
that an industry is alert, is moving 
forward in accordance with the most 
enlightened procedure of the day. 
Moreover, this association was or- 
ganized before our Government offi- 
cially stated, at the time of our en- 
trance into the World War, that it 
could not deal with our industries 
unless they organized themselves into 
associations or other like units. This 
one, the Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, hasn’t taken the short 
view—that since Old Gray I ronsides 
lasts whole centuries there is no point 
in making it last longer; to the con- 
trary, while setting out to improve 
cast-iron pipe it has enlarged its 
markets by the simple device of rais- 
ing standards, improving production 


technique and making itself helpful 
to citizens and civic authorities who 
want their great-great-great-grand- 
children to enjoy the benefits that 
only Old Gray Ironsides can guaran- 
tee them. 


V. THE TWO-MAIN STREET AND— 
MR. DETOUR! 


ETALLURGISTS who know 
their stufi, as we say in the 
American language, are just about 
as universally agreed about the end- 
less life and corrosion-resisting prop- 
erties of standard cast-iron pressure 
pipe as motorists are agreed that de- 
tours and other traffic obstructions 
are undesirable. Indeed a late friend 
of mine, a very nervous man, was 
not long ago found at the end of a 
very long ride between two cities 
very near one another, saying, “I'll 
tell you, Bill! Hereafter’—here | 
have carefully used a blue pencil— 
“I’m going to call that, well, that 
worst enemy I’ve got, ‘Mr. Detour!’ ” 
Now maybe | should not have 
added: to the deplorably numerous 
and impolite expressions liable to be 
used by motorists. All the same, since 
the point seems to be well taken and 
as a motorist | may perhaps be quali- 
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fied to judge of universal feelings in 
the matter everywhere before the 
Nation, | may venture that next to 
city parking, taxation, war, and the 
martial woes of some unmarried 
men often in the public eye, there 
is no subject of such affecting inter- 
est to Americans to-day as detour- 
ings, bumps in smooth pavement 
and such other obstructions to city 
traffic as cost the merchants of Nev 
York City alone, it is said, a million 
dollars a day. 

Moreover, since no considerate 
writer or other subordinate ever goes 
to either a busy reader or a busy ex- 
ecutive without an explicit recom- 
mendation, no digression is here im- 
plied in stating that Old Gray Iron- 
sides, after authentically having 
licked many other opponents en- 
countered in any long existence 
above or beneath the earth, offers a 
remedy which has the promise of 
eliminating the great bulk of city 
traffic obstructions. 

You see, the Cast Iron Pipe Re- 
search Association, if | may digress 
a moment at this interesting junc- 
ture, was originally organized and 
for a quarter of a century has thrived 
as a kind of extension bureau serving 
among many others both our indus- 
tries and our civic authorities. Work- 
ing on the theory that there are some 
things—research is one of them and 
authoritative free advice about the 
use of all kinds of pipe is another— 
which a group of established cor- 
porations can do better working to- 
gether than singly, it is, like the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute and our engineering societies, 
a gathering-point and clearing-house 
of helpful ideas. By uniting in a kind 
of central unit all the scientific and 
production men and laboratories of 
its member companies, it has aided 
the establishment of distinctive 
standards and the evolution of many 
contributions of direct service to 
other industries. So it is enough here 
to say that it has also, like all the 
rest of us, given a good deal of 
thought to our ever-increasing traffic 
problem. Accordingly it originated 
and, with the codperation of all man- 
ner of city planners and engineers, 
has fostered what is called “The Two- 
Main Idea.” 

In the Main Street of old, it will 
be remembered, there was no great 
traffic problem. To-day, relatively 
speaking, every city street is a Main 
Street because every American not 
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in jail owns or drives a car. For that 
reason whereas not many streets 
other than Main Street formerly 
were paved and the Main Street of 
old was only lightly paved, to-day 
practically all city streets are not 
only paved but they are paved so 
heavily it is all that 5-ton, 7-ton, and 
10-ton trucks can do, to break them 
down. Nevertheless we all of us have 
noted, if, as and when about to call 
our worst enemy Mr. Detour, that 
pavements requiring perhaps a year 
in preparation and steam-rolling of 
sub-soil, building of culverts, 
bridges, and laying-on of, say, heav- 
ily reinforced concrete, are no sooner 
opened to traffic than workmen get 
out jack hammers and begin to tear 
them to pieces. This phenomenon, 
particularly in rapidly developing 
sections of a city, is often a source 
of wonderment and often leads to the 
idea that this contractor or all con- 
tractors are successfully conspiring 
to lay and re-lay as much pavement 
as possible. 

The main reason for this phenom- 
enon, however, and for the bumps re- 
sulting from the impossibility of per- 
fectly restoring any section of heavy 
pavement, along with red danger 
lights hung out at night and “detour’”’ 
displayed all too often, goes down to 
the single-main gas and water sys- 
tems traditionally laid before the day 
of the automobile, and goes back to 
the fact that city planning has not 
kept pace with traffic requirements. 
In other words, in the old days it was 
the usual thing to lay a single water 
or gas main down the middle of a 
Main Street or any other. Then, if 
repairs had to be made, if enlarge- 
ments of capacity were in order and 
new connections and services to 
houses or other buildings were re- 
quired, it was a relatively simple 
thing to cut and to restore the light 
pavement used. To-day the problem 
is a wholly different and much more 
complex one. And one result is that, 
as rapidly as practicable, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, and 
many lesser cities are installing the 
two-main system. 

In this system, instead of laying 
one large gas or water main down 
the center of a street, two mains of 
smaller size are laid parallel to the 
curbs, under the parkway, which is 
usually merely sodded, between the 
curb and the sidewalk. 

At a glance anyone can see the 
overwhelming advantages of the two- 
main system. It eliminates interrup- 
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tions of traffic, and the crazy spec- 
tacle of a little band of seemingly 
wilful men setting up and fortifying 
an island in the middle of a busy 
thoroughfare and advising the clut- 
tered world of busy motorists to 
slow up, wait awhile, go right or left 
or go to traffic court. It eliminates 
fully ninety per cent., the engineers 
of the Cast Iron Pipe Research As- 
sociation estimate, of the reasons for 
that awful word, Detour—and every- 
one knows that detouring is anything 
but sweet sorrow! It works faithfully 
to eliminate red lights, danger spots 
for the motorist and those unsightly 
and permanently uneven breaks in 
smooth pavement which, with no lit- 
tle malice aforethought, we associ- 
ate with street repairs. It lessens the 
cost of, facilitates and hastens new 
connections—and if you’ve ever had 
to wait for such or ever been in the 
place of the superintendent of a 
water or gas company, seen applica- 
tions for new connections come of 
course in bunches and heard the 
howls that arise because such connec- 
tions weie not made day-before- 
yesterday, you know what the experi- 
ence is worth! 

It saves realtors and other prop- 
erty owners from large initial and 
often worse than unproductive in- 
vestments. For instance, here is a 
realtor opening a new suburban de- 
velopment. He knows that he can 
most quickly and advantageously 
sell plots in it when such inevitable 
needs as water and gas, sidewalks 
and street pavement are provided. 
He lays old-fashioned one-main sys- 
tems for water and gas and intercon- 
nects such small-pipe services as he 
thinks will be needed then covers 
these with concrete pavement as thick 
and tough as a banker’s private 
vault, only to discover or to have 
buyers of land discover by and by 
that the services run to curbs, say, 
are not sufficient in number, are not 
of sufficient size. And then an en- 
lightened public utility man bravely 
assures him, or them, that unneces- 
sarily long service lines of small di- 
ameter are any property owner’s 
meow; that they account for the 
great bulk of leaks—the very hardest 
leaks to find—particularly occur- 
ring at the point, near the middle of 
the paved street mind you, where 
such small lines are connected with 
mains. So, then, madder than if you 
met three detour signs in a row when 
swiftly motoring, late of course, to 
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your oldest daughter’s wedding, you 
write a restless letter of inquiry to 
J. B. Eddy, engineer in charge of 
water pipe extensions of the City of 
Chicago and he replies, “We think 
so highly of the Two-Main System, 
from the standpoint of traffic con- 
venience and savings in maintenance 
cost, that when Michigan Avenue 
and other streets were widened, we 
abandoned the old mains under the 
pavement and laid new mains near 
or behind the curb.” Then, just to 
get your medicine neat, you write a 
like letter of inquiry to George H. 
Finneran, Superintendent of Distri- 
bution, Water Division, Public 
Works Department, Boston, and he 
replies in one neat sentence, “My 
opinion is that the Two-Main Sys- 
tem is inevitable where not already 
in operation.” 

So now, wiser in purse and pur- 
pose but increasingly grateful for any 
plan that has the promise of elim- 
inating that dreadful word, Detour, 
from the halcyon pursuit of unblem- 
ished city streets prone to be made 
wide and wider, you write to the 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association 
at 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, to thank them for what prom- 
ises to be a panacea for detouring 
and for jars and bumps demonstra- 
ably disturbing to the human body, 
uncalibrated though it be. “But,” 
you conclude, “though there are 
many obvious superiorities in the 
Two-Main system, it calls for more 
miles of mains and although it calls 
for fewer miles of services, which | 
grant is a great advantage, its initial 
cost must be prohibitive!” 

Now you experience “a grand and 
glorious feeling” when you learn 
what I could believe only after care- 
ful scrutiny of not a few careful and 
unchallenged analyses of compara- 
tive figures: That where streets are 
of the inevitable width required by 
modern traffic conditions and every 
other good reason in the world, initi- 
ally and thereafter the two-main sys- 
tem is as cheap or cheaper than its 
predecessor—the one-line system de- 
signed for the days of the one-horse 
chaise. 

If you don’t believe that, send for 
the analyses yourself! 


V. OLD GRAY IRONSIDES AND ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


OWADAYS, when the certified 
water that we use comes to us, 
the gas we use for cooking, the gas 
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or oil we use for heating, the electric 
power we use for lighting and many 
other purposes, and other creature 
comforts we all enjoy are ours for 
little more than the asking, it is good 
for the soul to lie back, in a luxurious 
filled bathtub, say, and to remem- 
ber that our public utilities have 
done a lot more than we somehow 
like to think, to sustain our morale. 
But I can, I hope, now leave it to you 
to conjecture what civilization would 
have done if Old Gray Ironsides had 
not so faithfully served, for so many 
centuries, as the common carrier of 
water. Lead pipe was long ago tried 
and chemical reactions it entailed 
made uncertified water worse still, 
moreover lead pipe is vastly more ex- 
pensive than cast iron and could not 
withstand the pressures now ordinar- 
ily put upon cast iron. Steel pipe has 
been tried and all metallurgists are 
agreed that it is scarcely to be com- 
pared, in point of longevity, with cast 
iron. Wrought iron pipe, costing al- 
ways heretofore more than steel pipe 
and like steel and brass pipe admit- 
tedly satisfactory for innumerable 
uses, has never been fashioned to 
sizes and uses and markets which cast 
iron, Nature’s own pipe, has held so 
long and so well. And finally, con- 
crete pipe, too heavy to be trans- 
ported far and therefore made as a 
rule “on the job,” cannot be used 
satisfactorily in extremes of cold, 
will not withstand other punishment 
taken by cast iron and therefore, even 
in districts where it has advantages, 
notably in preventing tuberculation 
or gathering of deposits from water, 
is met there by cast iron pipe lined 
with cement. 

And while water transport and dis- 
tribution is the oldest of public ser- 
vices and the most essential, of ever- 
increasing importance in Cities is gas. 
And the common carrier of gas is also 
Old Gray Ironsides. 

And now what more can a fellow 
add—when the verdict of the cen- 
turies is in—when metallurgists and 
other authoritative technical men 
testify to the inimitable prowess of 
Old Gray Ironsides to survive the 
buried past of the earth? 

Perhaps only this which Abraham 
Lincoln said: 

“In our enlightened communities 
public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; 
without it nothing can succeed.” 

Old Gray Ironsides, you see, is a 
good test in point. 
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Diversify —for extra strength 


A ropE is made of a number of cords, 
each cord woven of several strands. 
Should one strand break under stress, 
the strength of the rope would not be 
noticeably affected. 

This aptly illustrates the purpose of 
diversification in investment. An invest- 


inate in as many localities as feasible, to 
spread the risk geographically. Should 
one locality or industry have a setback, 
the securities of others will act as a sup- 
port, possibly displaying added strength 
as an offset. Maturities should be divided 
between long and short term; salability, 


ment structure of sound bonds becomes 
even safer when it includes several types 
of security, further distributed among 
various issues of each type. Thus risk, 
presentinall humanaffairs,is minimized. 

Consider first the amount to be put in 
any one type of bond; then, the amount 
in any single issue of each type. Ten to 


yield, even security, should be arranged 
for proper balance—the ratios depend- 
ing on your circumstances. 
Diversification is simple in principle. 
In practice it is often complex. But it 
may be readily accomplished through 
a connection with an experienced in- 
vestment house, operating on a nation- 
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twenty per cent of the total fund in one 
issue is a good average for small inves- 
tors; five to ten per cent or less for larger 
holdings. 

Your bond holdings should also orig- 


wide scale and originating a diversity 
of issues in the important fields of in- 
vestment. Such a house is in a strong 
position to advise and apply diversifi- 
cation. 


This subject—along with other basic principles to guide investors—is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet,‘*Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet ww-so. 
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A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money. . 


10 Pp. M. Eastern Standard Time 


Every Thursday Evening— Hear the Old Counsellor on the Halsey-Stuart Program 

. music by instrumental ensemble 
Broadcast from coast to coast 

through W-E-A-F and 34 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 
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HE MOST outstanding thing about 
Myron Stearns is his difference 


from himself. A friend who was 
particularly interested in handwriting 
once said of his undecipherable scrawl: 
“Handwriting usually shows one set 
of marked characteristics, but yours 
does better than that. It shows two. 
For example, persistence and construc- 
tive effort are often indicated by letters 
that are all run together without any 
lifting of the pen; on the other hand, 
lack of constructive ability is frequently 
indicated by lifting the pen unneces- 
sarily often. Here is a place in your 
handwriting where you did not lift your 
pencil from the paper once in an entire 
line—letters 
and words are 
all run to- 
gether; and just 
below you lifted 
it four times in 
making a single 
word.” 
Originally, 
Mr.Stearns was 
areporter. Park 
Row launched 
him, and _ per- 
haps the varie- 
ty of experience 
gained there is 
responsible for the diversity of his subse- 
quent occupations—farmer, author, mo- 
tion-picture producer, teacher, turkey 
fancier, horse breaker, and orchardist. 
He likes music and chess and despite 
bad eyesight plays agood gameof tennis. 
He has lived in fifteen-year periods, first 
in New England, then on the Pacific 
Coast, and now in New England again, 
at Sharon, Connecticut. Although he 
discourses on paper very impressively 
about the training and care of children, 
he will tell you he throws up his hands 
when it comes to his own four. 





Movies for propa- 
ganda— Robert FE. 
MacAlarney. 


S SOON AS we found we needed illus- 

trations for an article about the 
movies, we called on the telephone a 
friend who knows almost everything 
about the pictures and asked: 

“What artist can draw a movie 
camera and make it look like one?” 

“Ralph Iligan can, and he’s a peach 
of a fellow,” the answer came back. She 
was right on both counts. 

Mr. Iligan has taught color and poster 
design at the New York School of In- 
dustrial Art, he has worked in the art 
department of a newspaper, been art 
director for a film service, designed sets 
for stage and film productions, and done 
advertisments for some of the most 
successful pictures ever produced. 

And he paints murals on the side! 
Right now he’s at work on a large 


WITH PEN AND BRUSH 


church mural and at the same time 
getting together material for a one-man 
show of his Maine landscapes painted 
near his summer studio at Boothbay 
Harbor. He painted the two illustrations 
for Mr. MacAlarney’s “The Noise 
Movie Revolution” from pencil sketches 
made in the sound 


times I was two or three of these at 
once. In 1922 I quit and since then have 
been doing fiction and articles and verse 
for a wide variety of magazines. 

“Next to the fact that my wife con- 
sented to marry me, the thing I’m most 
proud of is the fish I catch. I know a bit 

about camping and 





studio of a New York 


producer. 


NASMUCH as we do 
I not like to cause 
human distress, we feel 
rather sad over these 
paragraphs from Fred- 
eric F. Van de Water, 
which he says cost him 
untold agony and 
several chunks of pre- 
maturely gray hair. 

“T went to college to 
become a physician and 
got as far as being cap- 
tain of the freshman 
football team before the 
authorities discovered I had collected 
enough mathematics conditions to war- 
rant throwing me out. I then went to the 
Columbia School of Journalism, whose 
chief recommendation, as I saw it then 
and see it now, was and is that mathe- 
matics requirements are low. I received 
a degree and went to the New York 
American. 

“From therel shifted tothe New York 
Tribune and led for eight years the life 
of a quick-change vaudeville artist. I 
was reporter, special writer, pinch- 
hitting dramatic critic, book reviewer, 
night city editor, columnist; and at 











“T am incurably lazy and have no wish to 
reform,” says Frederic F. Van de Water. 





Ralph TIligan—murals and _ the 
silver screen from his palette. 


have written a_ book 
thereon. I know more 
than a little about the 
New York State Police 
and have done several 
columns about them. 
I’m six feet, one half 
inch in height, one 
hundred and eighty- 
five pounds in weight, 
incurably lazy, and 
have no wish to reform. 
And there you are.” 

Mr. Van de Water 
neglects to say his 
mother is the sister 
of Albert Payson 
Terhune, author of 
many beloved dog stories and already a 
Worvp’s Work writer. She is also the 
daughter of Marion Harland, who is 
known to millions of the older genera- 
tion through her Complete Cook Book 
and dozens of successful novels. 





OBERT E, MAC ALARNEY, who ana- 
lyzes the trend of “ talkies” in this 
issue, is, like Mr. Van de Water, a 
former newspaper man, and to that he 
adds motion-picture writing and pro- 
duction in the United States and abroad. 
For a time he was a professor in the art 
practiced by members of the Fourth 
Estate at Mr. Van de Water’s alma 
mater—the Columbia School of Journal- 
ism. He quit the city editor’s desk of the 
New York 7ribune in 1915 to join the 
scenario squad of the Famous Players- 
Lasky organization, learning what con- 
tinuities were through the painful but 
illuminating process of having to concoct 
them. 

Mr. MacAlarney confesses to one 
dimmed dream. When the Bureau of 
Public Information was scrapped, after 
the World War, he and a few others 
hoped the bureau would be reshaped 
into a machine for the dissemination 
of legitimate American propaganda. 
If you press him closely he will make 
a somewhat astonishing prediction. 
“Eventually there will be a Cabinet 
officer in Washington whose chief duty 
will be to interpret the United States to 
its own citizens, and to the citizens of 
the world, honestly and _ fearlessly, 
through the medium of the motion 
picture.” 

The years must write a Q. E. D. to 
that. 
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behinds” 
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SHORT time ago a promising young busi- 

ness man, happily married and the father 

of two children, one seven and one nine, 
showed unmistakable signs of failing health. His 
doctor suspected the cause at once. A searching 
examination confirmed the doctor’s suspicions. 
Tuberculosis. He was ordered to give up his 
business immediately and go to a sanatorium for 
proper treatment and care. 


An uncle of the young man was greatly shocked 
when he heard the report. It didn’t seem possible 
that it could be true. He asked for the evidence. 
They handed him x-ray photographs which 
showed that his nephew’s lungs were seriously 
affected. The uncle asked permission to show 

the photographs to his own doctor. 


When that doctor saw the photographs he said, 
“The right thing was done. Your nephew will 
probably get well. Now, what have you done for 
the man’s family, especially the children? Have 
they been examined? You have no time to lose. 
While tuberculosis may not have made any seri- 
ous inroads on their health as yet, it is hardly 
conceivable that his wife and children are 
entirely free from infection. An appearance 
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This year there will be a great forward step in the battle 
against tuberculosis. Efforts will be made to protect “the 
others”—the family and friends of the stricken person— 
even before the signs of tuberculosis show themselves, but « 
while the disease may be latent. 


: + e e mar ir 42434 
Organizations for the prevention of tuberculosis—na- ° , ae; 


tional, state and local—will warn people of the infection 
which may follow living in the same household or asso- 


ciating with one who is suffering from tuberculosis. Jess 


be. 





of ruddy health does not exclude the possibility of 
tuberculosis.” 


Every child who at any age has had prolonged ex- 
posure to tuberculosis should have an immediate, 
thorough physical examination, especially including 
the tuberculin tests and x-ray photographs, to deter- 
mine whether or not active or latent disease is pres- 
ent. While tuberculosis usually attacks the lungs, it 
may attack any part of the body—eyes, ears, nose, 
throat, glands, joints, bones or vital organs. 


It isnow believed that many cases of tuberculosis in 

adults are the direct result of infection in childhood. 

The germs may have been taken into the body when 

the person was very young and have remained dor- 
mant for many years. 


Boys and girls who are apparently healthy may 
| have latent tuberculosis; without a sign of in- 
2, fection—no cough, no loss of weight, good 
' color. But years later, when some extra strain 
is put upon the body, the symptoms appear 
loss of weight, persistent cough, “indigestion” 
and fatigue. 


When every child is properly fortified against 
the ravages of tuberculosis, the final victory 
over this deadly enemy will be in sight. 
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Their action-inspiring slogan, “Early discovery—Early 
recovery,” will be displayed on billboards, car cards 
and banners all over the country. 


By checking tuberculosis in its earliest stages, before the 
germs have had time to destroy bone or tissue, tens of thou- 
sands of lives can be saved. Send for the Metropolitan’s 
booklet, 49.Z “‘Tuberculosis”. It will be mailed free on 


=." request. 
; HALEY FISKE, President. 
Y a 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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SHEELER 


The changing pace of American enthusiasm, which brought in a passion for color and put Model T in 


the discard, endangered the vast structure of the River Rouge plant, the altar of mass production. 


OUR SECOND BILLIONAIRE 


Ten Million Flivvers, Antiquamania, and the 


plant on the afternoon on June 4, 


| Erte Ten Million left the Ford 


1924. Cameras clicked. A squad of 


reporters watched the christening. Bulle- 
tins for the evening papers carried the 
news across the country. A professor of 
music at Harvard wrote a symphony in 
honor of the occasion, to 
be played by Philharmonic 
orchestras in Boston and 
New York. And in the 
second week of June the 
youngest scion of a long 
line of family Fords left 
Detroit on a pilgrimage to 
the California coast over 
the trail of the covered 
wagons. 

It was a sentimental 
journey, but with a slightly 
different twist of fate this 
might have been a busi- 
ness venture. It might 
have carried a candidate 
for the Presidency of the 
United States on his 
stump-speaking trip across the country. 

For this was 1924, and the spectacular 
boom of Ford for President, which 
startled the country suddenly and ob- 
scured for the moment even Ford’s new 
feats of mass production, and for some 
months gave cold chills to party 
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SK Moan = 
WIDE WORLD 
Ford went skating on the 
pond near Wayside Inn. 


Birth of a Brand-new Lizzie 


By CHARLES MERZ 


politicians, had recently been launched in 
Dearborn. One hundred and thirty-seven 
of Ford’s neighbors had assembled on 
this occasion, each wearing a cardboard 
band around his hat emblazoned with 
the slogan, ‘“‘ We want Henry.” Speeches 
were made, committees named, and the 
first Ford for President 
Club organized. 

It was a humble start, 
and by all time-honored 
precedents in politics it 
was not destined to go far. 
For the leaders of this 
movement were rank ama- 
teurs in politics. Moreover, 
they lacked money. For 
there is no record in the 
story of the Ford for Presi- 
dent Club of Dearborn, or 
of its subsidiaries else- 
where, of any contribution 
made by the candidate in 
whose behalf these organ- 
izers labored. It was ap- 
parently their enthusiasm, 
not his; and the Ford boom lived on 
slender assets. 

Nor was this all. For the Ford boom 
rallied around a candidate whose talents 
as a statesman were a vast enigma. Not 
only was Ford on record with various 
public utterances in which he had flouted 





the democratic theory of equality, re- 
buked the farmers as incompetent, dis- 
missed the labor unions as unnecessary, 
and described the existing two-party 
system as a fraud; in addition, the Ford 
committees faced the problem of a can- 
didate who was apparently as disinter- 
ested and unorthodox in respect to 
politics in general as he was in the small 
talk of politicians on the stump. 


Six Cents’? Damages 


He had proved this fact, in circum- 
stances too recent and too dramatic to 
be forgotten, at the famous libel trial 
in which he brought suit against the 
Chicago Tribune for a million dollars’ 
libel damages on the ground that this 
newspaper had described him as an 
anarchist. 

It was an extraordinary trial—a carni- 
val for the newspapers, a wild pursuit of 
theory for the experts, and a startling 
demonstration of the complex techni- 
calities of law. It ran from May to 
August; and finally resulted in an 
award to Ford of six cents’ damages 
and costs as compensation for his efforts. 
From the point of view of this new boom 
of Ford for President, however, the im- 
portant point was Ford’s own testimony. 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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VV exer the Admired and the Notable 


Congregate—sbserve the overwhelming preference for Cadillac and La Salle. 


The famous, the socially prominent, the most sophisticated judges of what is best 
in motor=cars, turn invariably and inevitably to the two most celebrated and sophisticated 


cars iin the streets of the world. g De luxe Fisher and Fleetwood coachwork render Cadillac 


and La Salle the most luxurious motoring which the owner s highest ambition can attain. 


CADILLAC-LaSALLE 


Cadillac Motor Car Company—Division of General Motors—Detroit, Mich. — Oshawa, Can. 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

This was the occasion when the nation 
awoke one morning to find that Ford had 
described Benedict Arnold as a writer: a 
pardonable slip of memory, but a slip of 
memory accompanied by a statement 
of views by no means orthodox in the 


case of the average candidate for Presi- 
dent. 


On the Witness Stand 


Asked to define his theory of govern- 
ment, Ford had declared, “It’s a long 
subject.” Asked whether he was a stu- 
dent of history, he replied that he didn’t 
know much about it. “I live in the 
present,” he suggested; and he was 
willing to confess that he could neither 
recall the causes of the War of 1812, nor 
remember what had precipitated the 
war with Spain, nor define the relations 
of the United States with Porto Rico 
any more precisely than suggest, “ We 
keep some of the Army there, I guess.” 
Where the rest of the Army was kept he 
admitted he did not know; “I haven’t 
been very much interested in armies.” 
Other matters interested him more. He 
kept abreast of affairs from day to day, 
in the pages of the daily press, but con- 
fessed that he “rarely read anything else 
except the headlines.” And he testified, 
when counsel for defendant pressed him 
hard on his apparent lack of familiarity 
with this or that detail of public affairs 
and government: 

“T could find a man in five minutes 
who could tell me all about it.” 

This was Ford on the witness stand a 
few years before his boom for President. 
The whole affair had been headline news, 
too recently staged to be forgotten. Yet 
despite the libel trial, despite Ford’s 
lack of political experience, and despite 
the fact that his political fortunes were 
presumably in the hands of a group of 
amateurs whose specialty was writing 
letters, the Ford boom did not behave 
as it should have behaved by all the 
laws of averages and the precedents of 
politics. Instead of collapsing it ex- 
panded. 

It was a spectacular boom. It came 
out of space with the suddenness of the 
ten millionth Ford, and the newspapers 
were filled with the letters of indignant 
people who insisted that they could not 
understand it. The whole affair was ir- 
regular, unconventional, and by all the 
traditions of politics preposterous. And 
in the end it failed, for a variety of 
reasons. It failed because the hero of this 
adventure refused to take a hand in it, 
insisting that he was not in politics, not 
a candidate, and not interested. It failed 
because there was no machine to consoli- 
date the rapid gains of this chaotic move- 
ment as it lurched along from state to 
state. It failed because fate intervened 
precisely at the moment in midsummer 
1923, when the boom for Ford was at its 
height, Wall Street feared the worst, and 






WORLD’S WORK for 


the passive candidate of this orthodox 
adventure was running away with polls 
in every section of the country. 

Fate took a hand when Mr. Harding 
died. Mr. Coolidge emerged as a new 
leader. The widely scattered groups 
which were flourishing Ford petitions 





wa wanrenny 
The champion fiddler of Maine, “ Mellie’’ 
Dunham, played “Pop Goes the Weasel.” 


in the primaries of a dozen states aban- 
doned hope. Almost as suddenly as it 
had first appeared, the Ford boom lost 
itself in the complete defection of its 
captain. Wall Street breathed easier, 
politics returned to normal, and the 
members of the Ford for President Club 
in Dearborn put away their dreams and 
closed their ledgers. 

A few months after it had reached its 
peak, nothing remained of this adven- 
ture save a sheaf of headlines, a moun- 
tain of straw ballots, and a warning. 

What this warning was, it is not diffi- 
cult to see to-day; nor should it have 
been difficult to see in 1923, in the light 


. of the cold gray morning after. 


Action versus Words 


For the Ford boom came along to 
show that the attitude of the average 
man toward politics was changing. By 
1923, when this boom got under way, 
there was no more settled conviction of 
the public than that government meant 
bureaucracy, no easier way to damn a 
new idea than to suggest that it would 
inevitably fall into the hands of the poli- 
ticians, and no more familiar figure in 
the pages of the comic magazines than 
the symbolical Congressman who strad- 
dled the fence on all contentious issues, 
voted dry, lived wet, and spouted ora- 
tory on all occasions. 

While gentlemen in Congress were 
clamoring for a chance to mount the 
rostrum and pour out their hearts in 
a ringing tribute to economy that would 
bring the blessings of a reduction in the 
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price of government, Ford dealers jp 
every corner of the country were hang. 
ing out a placard, “Price Reduction,” 
for the seventh time within three years, 

While other gentlemen in Congress 
were pleading tor conservation of the 
forests Ford was buying one, cutting his 
timber with strict regard for the pro. 
tection of young trees, and making 
headline news of the fact that he had 
installed a method of sawing body parts 
direct from unedged planks with a maxi- 
mum salvage of material. 

While the night air resounded at 
Fourth of July rallies, in 1923, with the 
eloquence of statesmen consecrating 
themselves to the maintenance of Amer- 
ican standards of living, an item in that 
morning’s papers had announced the 
news that Ford employees holding in- 
vestment certificates were sharing in 
the distribution of a million dollars’ 
profit. 


A Platform All His Own 


While committees of the Senate were 
dodging action on the complex problem 
of consolidating unprofitable railways, 
while coal commissions were reporting 
to the President on the amalgamation 
of unprofitable mines, and while Muscle 
Shoals loomed as a white elephant in the 
eyes of Congress, Ford was buying un- 
profitable railways, buying unprofitable 
coal mines, and insisting that Congress 
sell him Muscle Shoals. 

If the Ford boom promptly rose above 
its humble origin in Dearborn, if it 
achieved proportions within a year that 
astonished the early skeptics, and if it 
actually threatened for a time to sweep 
the country despite the efforts of es- 
tablished party leaders, it was because 
the prestige of modern industry had 
made Ford a one-man party with a plat- 
form of his own... . 

On the evening of December 11th, 
1925, one year after the Ford boom died 
away, the new laboratory building of the 
Ford Motor Company at Dearborn re- 
sounded to the strains of a cymbalum, 
a dulcimer, a fiddle, and a sousaphone. 
Bright lights sparkled over a waxed 
strip of factory floor transformed into a 
ballroom by a canvas fence that shut it 
off from a world of piston rings and cam- 
shaft bearings. Fifty couples pirouetted 
to the galloping strains of an old-time 
reel. The night was young, the music 
gay. 

And setting the pace for the gentle- 
men who whirled their ladies around the 
floor was the champion fiddler of Nor- 
way, Maine, playing “Pop Goes the 
Weasel” alternately on his own fiddle 
and a Stradivarius. “ Weevily Wheat,” 
“French Four,” “Lady Washington's 
Reel,” and “Speed the Plow”—the old 
dance tunes came rippling from the bow 
of a craftsman whose heart was in his 

song. 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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EONARDO da VINCI. . . Leon- 
ardo, The Florentine, as he called 
himself . . . wasan artist of a sort seldom 
visiting this earth. Painter, architect, 
writer, mathematician, courtier and friend 
of princes, diplomat . . . each in a super- 
lative degree and all combined in one man 
.. . he deserved the title bestowed upon 
him by his wealthy patrons, ‘The 
Genius Universal.” 


He painted a picture, famous ever since 
... “The Mona Lisa” . . . a haunting 
elusive beauty whose smile has cap- 
tured and puzzled all men who see 
it. Great as he was, like all good 
craftsmen and artists he signed his 
work, to say, “I did this that 
the world may remember who did it, 
I sign it it is my best.” 











In much the same spirit, modern industrial 
institutions sign their products. The trade 
mark is their signature. Seventy-eight years 
ago when the Taylor Instrument Companies 
began the manufacture of temperature instru- 
ments of all descriptions, they had an ideal. 


est quality instruments they have made. It has become 
synonymous with the utmost efficiency and dependability 


Tycos 


They re- 
solved to make the best products that skill and money 
could produce. They intended to take pride in their in- 
struments. Feeling this way, they evolved the word Tycos 
in a characteristic style to be their signature. In all the 
years since, the signature Tycos has gone only on the high- 





in industrial fields wherever the recording, 
controlling or indicating of temperature, 
pressure or humidity is vital. Any indus- 
trial engineer can affirm this fact. 

There are many kinds of Tycos intru- 
ments. Your physician’s constant companion, the 
fever thermometer is probably a Tycos. In thousands 
of huge industrial plants are Tycos indicating, record- 
ing and controlling instruments. Modern airplanes are 
equipped with Tycos aviation instruments. 

When you buy temperature instruments, insist that 
they are signed Tycos. You will be glad that you did. 

Tycos dealers are everywhere. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


Canadian Plant 


Tycos Building, Ontario 


Sar 


Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


Or {r [ === © Hr (Dr. 








Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

The enthusiasm for old tunes, old 
orchestras, gavottes, and chorus jigs 
which swept through Dearborn in 1925 
was only part of a larger enthusiasm for 
antiques in general, which was giving a 
new twist to the Ford story in these 
years and writing a new set of head- 
lines, remote from a world of politics. 
Out of a clear sky in midsummer, 1923, 
Ford had purchased Wayside Inn. And 
his acquisition of this time-honored 
landmark, which had sheltered Washing- 
ton and Lafayette in its ancient days as 
Red Horse Tavern and given Longfellow 
the setting for his ‘“ Tales 
ofa Wayside Inn,” brought 
a corps of newspaper men 
to Dearborn to ask how an 
interest in historic land- 
marks could be reconciled 
with the theory, “ History 
is bunk.” Ford’s answer 
was to buy more land- 
marks. Modernist and an- 
cient—he played both 
roles. 


The Smithy 


In February, 1926, while 
the headlines were still 
echoing with a new feat of 
the Ford Motor Company 
in running its production 
above two million cars in 
1925, Ford purchased the 
blacksmith shop of Caleb Taft in Ux- 
bridge, Massachusetts, built in 1787 and 
immortalized by Longfellow for three 
generations of school children as the 
identical spot where under a spreading 
chestnut tree the village smithy used 
to stand. 

More purchases of old mills and 
schools and taverns followed. The 
Ford story was expanding. It could 
scarcely have surprised the American 
public in the years from 1924 to 
1926 to learn that Ford had suddenly re- 
claimed the wreck of the Hesperus and 
refurbished the one-horse shay. 

Week after week the galleons returned 
to Dearborn richly laden: hoopskirts 
from the Alleghanies, Sandwich glass 
from Provincetown, cotton gins from the 
Old Dominion, hooked rugs, wheat 
flails, army boots, Conestoga wagons 
from the Mohawk valley, grist mills, 
cider presses, Michigan schoolhouses, and 
daguerreotype machines. With all its 
ingenuity the press could no more 
keep abreast of all these treasures than 
it could do full justice in a casual day- 
by-day report to the dynamic industry 
evolving in Ford’s foundries. In one 
sense the process seemed complete. 

Iron ore came down the Lakes to 
River Rouge. Steel hands that could 
lift twelve tons at a single grab dove 
down into the hulls of the ships that 
brought it, closed their fingers on this 
rich red earth, and dragged it out to the 


sua OOD & wena: : 
The dilapidated Eagle Tavern at Clinton, Michigan, more than one 
hundred years old, Ford bought from a descendant of the original owner. 
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blast furnaces. Hot metal poured from 
the cupolas into molds in motion on an 
endless chain. New castings left the 
foundry on moving platforms bound for 
the assembly lines. New Fords came off 
the assembly lines and charged pell-mell 
for open country. The filling stations 
multiplied. The countryside outgrew its 
ancient mills and taverns. Antiques 
cluttered the attics of old farmhouses 
abandoned for new California bunga- 
lows. And Ford vans came down the 
road to cart treasures back to Dearborn. 


What did Ford do with all these 


antiques, and why was he so intent on 





smithy left them; that the country 
school where Mary’s little lamb had 
frolicked would live again; that Way- 
side Inn had been faithfully restored— 
so faithfully, in fact, that when one of 
the descendants of Longfellow observed 
that the ballroom on the second floor 
seemed stout enough but lacked its old- 
time bounce, Ford promptly announced 
a plan of putting a car spring in the top 
of each supporting pillar underneath the 
floor and covering the walls with panels 
that would slide. 

Gradually, as Ford showed his in- 
terest in these antique treasures, the 
public stopped looking for 
an unknown motive. It 
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could even note, if it 
watched closely, a certain 
pattern in Ford’s pur- 
chases. 

For it was true of most 
of these acquisitions that 
they brought to Dearborn 
nothing other-worldly but 
something that reached 
directly back into Ford’s 
own life and touched di- 
rectly Ford’s own interests. 

The Michigan school 
with its rusty bell and 
broken windows was not 
merely a good example of 








buying them? At least in the early stages 
of this adventure the public might have 
been forgiven if it suspected some ul- 
terior motive. For this was the same 
Ford, purchasing weather-beaten buck- 
ets and moss-covered looms, who had re- 
cently purchased two streaks of rust that 
were called a railway and transformed 
them into a paying property, and what 
had happened then might happen now. 
“Ford Buys Rice-Burning Boiler Made 
in 1850,” the headlines would announce; 
and for a public which had watched Ford 
turn rust into railways and scrap iron 
into motor cars, it required no great 
stretch of the imagination to foresee 
“Rice the Fuel of the Future.” 

Time passed; the purchases went on; 
and as the 1850 boilers and the 1870 han- 
som cabs developed no utility and per- 
formed no service, but remained mere 
objets d’art, the man in the street looked 
elsewhere for an explanation of this new 
adventure. 

He read in an Associated Press dis- 
patch that Ford’s interest in antiques 
came from his interest in machinery. He 
read in the Sunday magazines that Ford, 
still believing history to be bunk, meant 
history as written and not history as 
recorded in authentic relics of man’s 
efforts. He read that the blacksmith 
shop of Caleb Taft might be moved 
across two counties to a more auspicious 
site but that the building and its tools 
would remain precisely as the village 


the American rural school 
of the 1870’s: it was the 
school that Ford attended 
as a boy in the days 
of the blue-back speller and McGuffey’s 
Reader. 

The Starlight stove, Model 25, with 
its four bowed legs and mica windows, 
was twin brother to the Starlight stove, 
Model 25, that sat on a small white dais 
of its own in the house that William 
Ford had built in 1861 for Mary Litogot. 

The hot-dog wagon on four wheels was 
the same genial omnibus at which a 
young mechanic in a world that had no 
speed laws came to eat his noonday 
meals and trace diagrams of piston rods 
on the counter with a pencil. 


Reviving the Past 


Wayside Inn, the spreading chestnut 
tree, treasures from Plymouth, Mary’s 
lamb came straight from the pages of a 
Dearborn schoolbook of the 1870's. 
“Tt’s a small payment to Longfellow,” 
Ford explained, when the reporters 
asked him why he lavished so much care 
on the restoration of an old-time tavern; 
“for four stanzas he wrote in the ‘ Psalm 
of Life’—the first, second, sixth, and 
ninth.” 

It was the old Dearborn that lived 
again in many of these timeworn treas- 
ures that came home to roost. It was the 
old Dearborn that lived again when the 
bright lights sparkled on the ballroom 
floor in a new Ford plant and the fiddlers 
struck up “Old Zip Coon,” when the 
(Continued on Page 118) 








General Electric presents 


the first 
All-steel 
Refrigerator 


A new small-family 
model at the very 
low price of 


"215 


A NOTHER chapter has been added to the achievements 
of the engineers and scientists of the General Electric 
Research Laboratories. The same group of men who, after 
fifteen years of painstaking endeavor, perfected the her- 
metically sealed mechanism of the General Electric Refrig- 
erator, have now designed and built the first all-steel re- 
frigerator cabinet. This marks the first major improvement 
made during thirty years, in 
the design and construction 


of household cabinets. 


NEW DESIGN—MADE IN 
A NEW WAY... General 
Electric has made a large in- 
vestment in new machinery. 
Giant presses had to be de- 
signed and buili to cut the 
steel, bend it into shape and 
weld together the folded 
forms. But it has achieved 
its purpose. Its aim was, by 
mass production, to build the 





All steel, with electrically welded joints. 
Bronze hardware, bolted into the steel. 
Black faced door edges, self-closing 
latch, gliders to protect linoleum, and 
many other unique features, 
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best refrigerator ever produced and offer it to the small 


families of America at a price easily within their reach— 


$215 at the factory. 


$215—WITH CONVENIENTLY SPACED PAYMENTS 
... The newall-steel General Electric makes safe refrigera- 
tion possible for every home. Only a small down payment 
is required. The balance can conveniently be paid over 


a period of time. 


FIRST PUBLIC SHOWING MARCH 22...The only way 
to appreciate the durability and the beauty of this refrigera- 
tor is to see it. You will then readily understand why 
General Electric announces it so proudly and why it has 
been called “the refrigerator of the future.” On display by 
dealers everywhere on and after Friday, March 22nd. Be 
sure to be among the first to see it. Write for a descriptive 
booklet to Section Y-4 Electric Refrigeration Department of 
General Electric Company, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL:* STEEL REFRIGERATOR 





















acceptable 


Not until the last vestige of 
dandruff is gone, can you be 
considered a fastidious person, 
acceptable socially 








Women like it 


A great shampoo, they 

find. Men, of course,say 

nothing equals it in the 
shaving cream field. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Keeping Hair Free From Dandruff 


HIS matter of keeping hair free from dandruff 

is neither the complicated nor expensive one 
that most women consider it. Usually the trick can 
be done by regular shampooing and the systematic 
use of Listerine, the safe and soothing antiseptic. 

At the first sign of dandruff you simply douse 
Listerine on the scalp full strength, and with the 
fingers, massage the scalp vigorously forward and 
backward, then up and down. Keep it up systemat- 
ically. 

In a surprisingly short time you will be delighted 
with results. We have hundreds of unsolicited let- 
ters testifying to the success of Listerine in checking 
dandruff. 

You can understand Listerine’s success when you 
realize that dandruff is a germ disease, and that full 
strength Listerine, while safe in action and healing 


in effect, possesses at the same time, great germicidal 
power. 

Even such stubborn germs as the B. Typhosus 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) are destroyed by it 
in 15 seconds—200,000,000 of them in each test. 
A strong statement this—and we could not make 
it unless we were prepared to prove it to the satis- 
faction of both the U.S. Government and the medi- 
cal profession. 

Remember that dandruff yields to antiseptic 
treatment and massage, and use Listerine regularly. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


The Safe and Soothing Antiseptic 


kills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 























“The Blanket”—Taos-Puye Indian-detour, New Mexico—painted by E. I. Couse, N. A. 


Why not. this summer 7 


gratify the urge of the wanderlust ® 
Bie: see Far West scenic regions. 


Take the Indian-detour in the cool New Mexico Rockies—meet 
real Indians in their pueblos and see prehistoric cliff dwellings. 


—Witha Courier hostess in the party who likes to answer questions. 


—And see the dude ranches, mile-deep canyons, sky-high peaks, 
national parks and national forests—with Grand Canyon and 
Yosemite as crowning glories. 


_ _ —And at journey’s end, CALIFORNIA—the land where 
. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. ' dreams come true. 


Santa Fe System Lines 
9 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am interested in 


trip to. 
lease send me detailed a. and folders—Cali- Santa Fe s utmmerz 


fornia Picture Book, Indian-detour, Grand Canyon Cc a rs 10 nn & 


to California -to the Colorado,.Ari2zona and 
New Mexico Rockies and the National Parks. 














i Soft AMERICA 


FOUR NEW MOTORSHIPS 
and a qwtdlw TRAVEL ERA 





out: 
a 


NORTHERN iii. neadaandiaialie PRINCE... 
SOUTHERN PRINCE ..£.WESTERN PRINCE... 


Off to the new playgrounds of the New World! Here are four new motorships built to meet 
the demands of the fastidious Cosmopolites who are making South America the vogue in travel. 
G.Commencing this spring, the Four Princes will be at their command for the glorious trip from 
New York to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Serving the world’s most 
modern travel need, these regal ships are themselves most modern in every respect — modern in 
decorative motif, modern in informal luxury, modern in facilities for recreation, modern in safety. 
Starting with staterooins that have two wooden bedsteads and adjoining bath, a great choice of 


quarters is available. Q|Literature and reservations can be secured at authorized tourist agents or at 


Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street, (Where Broadway Begins) New York City. 


FURNESS (ince. LINE 


Thirty-five Years of Continuous Service © Between New York and South America 
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Alameda County — the Center of Scenic California. 


ee 
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Downtown Oakland as Viewed Across Beautiful Lake Merritt 


Your HOME 


in the Glorious 


BEYOND the High Sierras is 
a land of sunshine, singularly 
blest by Nature, a land of 
strange contrasts and delightful diversity. This land, Cali- 
fornia, fair beyond all comparison, invites you to make 
your home within its borders. Particularly favored as a 
residential area are Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda, the 


three principal cities of Alameda County, the center of Below: An Attractive Oakland Country Club 
Scenic California. rs aE 

Here is enjoyed an equable climate the year around, here are superior : 
educational facilities, the great University of California, Mills College, 
exclusively for women; theological seminaries, a public school system 
ranking with the best in the country. Here is the wonderful harbor of 
San Francisco Bay. Here, within easy access by train or motor, are the 
major points of scenic and historical interest which have contributed 
so largely to the fame of California as a vacationland. 

Within a few hours from these cities of Alameda County are the 
Yosemite Valley, a summer and winter playground; mile-high Lake 
Tahoe, a jewel with a rugged mountain setting; the cathedral-like 
grandeur of redwood groves; the granite-lined canyons of the Feather 
and American rivers; the Russian River resorts; and 175 miles north of 
here in the Oroville district, which lies in almost the same latitude as 
New York City, the first California oranges are matured and marketed 
from six weeks to three months earlier than any other section of the 
state. 

For further information, write the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
requesting Booklet 12 


“= OAKLAND 


[= A L I rp O R N I A Group of Buildin ghont Campanile, 


University of California, Berke: 


Above: A Residence in Piedmont—Oakland 





An Alameda Beach 
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weasel popped in the home of mass pro- 
duction, “ Weevily Wheat” made way 
for “Speed the Plow,” and gentlemen 
pranced their ladies to the sprightly 
measures of a polka. 

It was the motor age that had changed 
this picture. The old scene had van- 
ished. And a man who had helped de- 
stroy it by contributing ten million cars 
to an endless stream of motors now went 
about the country with a bas- 
ket picking up the pieces. With 
him went many thousands of 
his countrymen, fired by this 
same new interest in antiques. 

The very roads that were 
effective symbols of the triumph 
of the new led to constant re- 
discoveries of the old. Two miles 
to Ye Olde Fender Shoppe, a 
mile and a half to Sheraton 
Arms. On a thousand farmers’ 
lawns old slat-backed chairs 
rocked comfortably beside rhu- 
barb and fresh eggs. 

“The craze for early Ameri- 
can antiques of all sorts is 
sweeping the country,” said 
the New York Timesin Decem- 
ber, 1926; andadded with 
some cynicism, a few months 
later, “ The demand for genuine 
American antiques is now so 
great that the shabbiest mod- 
ern chair, if it be ugly enough and 
sufficiently worn, can be sold for a fancy 
price provided the purchaser finds it in 
its original setting—in a farmhouse with 
hooked rugs on the floor and samplers 
on the wall.” Headlines in a hundred 
papers reverberated with the news that 
$10,000 had been offered to a Phila- 
delphia collector for six Windsor chairs 
originally purchased for three dollars 
each. Senator Spencer, of Missouri, 
introduced a bill in Congress authoriz- 
ing the acceptance of antiques donated 
to the White House. 


Looking Backward 


The whole country was hunting for 
antiques, and perhaps one clue to this 
performance, both in Ford’s case and in 
the case of a large number of his coun- 
trymen, lay in the very speed with which 
a new America had been rebuilt out of 
an old America within a single genera- 
tion. 

Steel, oil, and modern transportation 
had whisked old-fashioned villages out of 
their comfortable obscurity into the 
center of a new world of triumphant fac- 
tories arid sprawling cities, a bustling 
modern world of high-speed output, 
standardization, rapid transit, steel con- 
struction, jazz bands, and streamer 
headlines. Without slowing down in its 
headlong pace or having its faith shaken 
in all that America was and all that it 
was in process of becoming, a nation 
traveling at top speed looked back for 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Ford’s interest in antiques has its roots in his love for machin- 
ery, and no relic is too grotesque for him. 
horse car, is reputed to be the oldest of its type in the country. 
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a moment at the point from which it 
started, as a man might turn from his 
seat in an airplane to look back at his 
hat. 

Under the rafters of a laboratory dedi- 
cated to the mass production of a motor 
car the dulcimers tinkled, and the old 
frontier of hoopskirts came to life again. 
Under the heels of the galloping dancers 
slumbered the blueprints of new plans 
to fill country roads with racing Fords. 








So fine had the process of manufactur. 
ing a motor car been drawn that by 1926 
it was a matter of thirty-three hours 
from the time iron ore left the bottom of 
a Great Lakes freighter until a new Ford 
honked for clearance on the open road, 

At eight o’clock on almost any Mon- 
day morning an ore boat docked at 
River Rouge. At ten minutes after eight 
its cargo was en route to the blast fur- 
naces. By noon on Tuesday the ore was 
reduced to iron and cast in 
molds. By three o'clock a new 





motor had been finished, 
tested, and started on its way 
to the assembly line. At a 
little before five, if the sale was 
prompt, the finished car was in 
the hands of its owner in 
Detroit, with a bucket of gaso- 
line under its belt and its head 
turned toward open country, 

The motor age was in full 
swing. Production figures set 
new records. And if the onrush 
of this new industry had pro- 
foundly altered the basis of 
the nation’s economics it had 
substantially refashioned its in- 
terests, its enthusiasms, and its 








In February, 1926, in the same month 
that the spreading chestnut tree and the 
village blacksmith shop joined the Ford 
museum of antiques, the Ford company 
built the motor car that brought its total 
contribution to the mobile power of the 
world to three hundred million horse- 
power. Out on the broad macadam high- 
ways that lined a bustling modern 
nation with pop stands, gas tanks, hot 
dogs, and rooms for boarders it had 
turned loose, to date, the potential 
power of ninety-eight Niagara Falls. 

It was a gigantic enterprise that had 
evolved from Ford’s experimental theory 
of a motor car built for the multitude in 
1908. The net worth of this company 
stood at some $650,000,000 in the first 
month of 1926. In eighty-eight plants 
scattered over the face of the earth from 
Yokohama to Buenos Aires and Trieste 
to Pernambuco, Ford cars were manu- 
factured or assembled. Two hundred 
thousand men and women labored in the 
vast labyrinth of the Ford industries. 
Two million cars came off the assembly 
lines each year. In the business of manu- 
facturing a family motor car the Ford 
company found itself involved in the 
business of mining lead, distilling wood, 
developing water power, building elec- 
tric locomotives, operating butcher 
shops, growing flax, and rolling steel. 

Every principle of production with 
which the manufacture of the first Model 
T had been embarked upon in 1908 had 
arrived by 1926 at a spectacular con- 
clusion. 


This “‘jigger,” or 


habits. 

For the day had dawned in 
the United States when it was 
possible for any man with a 
small amount of ready cash, no 
great responsibilities to weigh him down, 
a will to own a motor car, and land 
enough to house it on to find his way 
to his heart’s desire without troubling 
twice to think about it. Not only had the 
efficient processes of mass production 
brought down the cost of motor cars so 
substantially that the average price of 
an automobile manufactured in 1926 
was forty per cent less in terms of the 
price of wheat than the average price 
ten years before. In addition, compe- 
tition between the Ford company and 
its rivals had developed the field of the 
low-priced car intensively, a_ wide 
variety of models was available, and 
most of them could be bought on the 
installment plan. Moreover, back of the 
low-priced car on the installment plan— 
and still closer to the needs of the man 
with a slender budget—stood the in- 
exhaustible used-car market, which had 
become an American institution as 
characteristic of its times and as far- 
reaching in its influence as Wall Street, 
the Carnegie libraries, or the House of 
Representatives. 


A Tremendous Output 


Million by million new motor cars 
came off the assembly lines of a hundred 
modern factories. A million and a half 
in 1921. Two million and a half in 1922. 
Three million and a half in 1923 and 
1924. Four million in 1925 and 1926. 
Last year’s pride became this year's 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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trade-in, and the used-car market gath- 
ered new recruits. The pace of produc- 
tion was remorseless. By 1926 there were 
twenty-two motor cars in the United 
States to every twenty-three families, 
and the advertisements were already 
proclaiming this “a two-car country.” 

Travel was cheap, the panorama end- 
less. Seven cents a mile, according to the 
careful figures of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, covered the cost of 
an all-day ramble in a light 
touring car, including not 
only gasoline, oil, and wear 
on tires but insurance, de- 
preciation, and interest on 
investment. Sixteen million 
tourists, aseventh of the 
population of the country, 
visited the national forests - 
in 1926 in motor cars. 
Fifteen hundred towns and 
cities established automobile 
camping parks along the 
road, Two billion dollars’ 
worth of gasoline and oil 
was sold by filling stations. 

The day had come when, despite the 
expenditure of a billion dollars a year to 
build new roads and widen old ones, one 
of the major tasks of a self-governing 
democracy was policing and managing 
its traffic problems. 

It was a tireless pursuit, this endless 
motor cruising of a nation. No doubt the 
travelers who embarked on it returned 
more times than not with empty hands. 
But one result of their activity was plain 
enough. In effect, if not in purpose, this 
was more than a mere ramble. It was 
the recolonization of the country. The 
pace of travel might be swift. No settlers 
might be left along the open road. The 
jolly picnic party from Bridgeport or 
Urbana might be content to reémbark 
in its motor cars when it had uprooted 
a few trees to build a fire and littered 
the scene with ginger-ale bottles and 
paper napkins. Nevertheless, the net 
result of this endless touring was the 
leveling of barriers and the last phase in 
the obliteration of the old frontiers. 


Standardized America 


The same interests and enthusiasms 
that began on State Street or Park 
Avenue were promptly trapped in San 
Diego or Dubuque and carted off in 
triumph to the farms. The same stand- 
ards of success, the.same theories of 
style, the same new recipes for relaxation 
swept through the cities and the country 
towns. The same tall talk of markets, 
mergers, special sessions, hard times, 
prosperity, and politics were swapped 
with the same brand of motor oil and 
the same bright box of crackerjack on 
the same afternoon at filling stations 
on the open road two thousand miles 
apart. 


OES 
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Styles changed. New gadgets made 
their way along the country roads. One 
year it was ethyl gasoline that set the 
filling stations talking. Next year it was 
hydraulic brakes, or chromium as a 
material for radiator caps that kept their 
polish. New fashions in headlights, new 
fashions in windshield wipers, new fash- 
ions inrumble seats, new fashions in high- 
frequency horns, low-frequency horns, 
and thermal heat controls followed 
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The Fifteen Million 
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Although the fifteenth million Ford represented years of improvement no 
symphonies were composed the morning it came off the assembly line. 


one another into favor as rapidly 
as new fashions in entertainment, food, 
and clothes. It was more accurate to say 
of the motor age, not that it spread the 
same successful culture across the nation 
but that it spread successive layers. 

The stage was set in this America for 
a rapid flux in fads and interests, and a 
rapid flux in fads and interests was the 
inevitable goal of the great machine of 
modern industry itself. For with compe- 
tition keen, with overproduction a con- 
stant menace, with a relentless demand 
for reducing costs, and with cost reduc- 
tion usually dependent upon quantity 
output the great machine had to culti- 
vate new tastes anddevelopnew fashions 
to unload its goods. 

This it did, to the tune of a billion 
dollars’ worth of advertising launched 
at the American public every year in an 
effort to create new styles. 
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Considering Ford’s great wealth, his home at Dearborn is indeed modest in its extent. 








The whole vast force of modern busi- 
ness enterprise was directed toward 
developing and expanding the natural 
yearning for change andnovelty inherent 
in the set-up of the moter age, and out 
of the vast and apparently bottomless 
cornucopia that was America in 1926 
poured an endless stream of inneva- 
tions. 

Radio sets went Florentine one year, 
only to go Louis Quinze the next and 
Jacobean twelve mjonths 
later. Styles in diets, styles 
in furniture, styles in wall 
paper, and styles in tooth 
pastes varied with the 
seasons. 


Innovations 


Color made its appear- 
ance as the handmaid of 
industry. Dish pans blos- 
somed out in pinks and 
yellows. Bed linens went 
all colors of the rainbow. 
Scorning the color-blind 
conservative who had been 
satisfied all these years 
with what they described as “hospital 
white,” manufacturers began advertis- 
ing sheets in orchid, maize, and nile. 

Meantime, motor cars themselves 
had fallen into line. For the invention of 
pyroxylin finishes had changed the rai- 
ment of the fashionable cars from dark 
blue or somber black to hues as delicate 
as the pale tint of an Easter egg or as 
ruddy as a sunset. 

The landmarks of this America of 
1926 had changed. The scene was new. 
But a short squat motor car, a plain and 
none too handsome Model T, had held 
its own against a tide of innovations. For 
eighteen years this motor car had been 
a national institution. Tenaciously, 
through fifteen million reproductions, it 
had clung to the body and the soul with 
which the hand of a pioneer had fash- 
ioned it. Its old-st:le transmission 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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memory 


of your Dear Ones 


that will never 


fade 


HISTLER painted a picture of his 
mother. He painted her so cleverly 
that unnumbered people of all races hung 
copies of his picture on their walls. It 
reminded them of their own mothers. 
But to Whistler it was not merely a 
reminder .. . 7¢ was his mother, and since 
then many have envied him because of 
this. Although they, too, formed mental 
images of their mothers, these images re- 
mained mental. He could put his on 
canvas. His memory might fail; his 
mother might change; but that painted 
image of her in the mood that he loved 
best could neither fail nor change. 


Your Mother on the Silver Screen 


Today, however, the Ciné-Kodak can do 
more for you than Whistler’s brush could 
do for him. In movies that you take 
yourself, it records your mother as she 
lives and breathes. It preserves her for 
you in a thousand at- 
titudes. It captures 
her mannerisms; each 
fleeting facial expres- 
sion; each familiar 
gesture. 

When the films are 
projected by your 
Kodascope on your 
own screen, you real- 
ize that no painting or series of paintings 
could compare with them. They show 
her to you as an active human being, 
with all the evidences of her charm and 
personality and character. Her lips move, 
she smiles, her eyes twinkle; a wisp of 


her hair blows out of place 
. and you know that 

you'll always remember her 

as she actually is today. 


Astonishing Simplicity 


In thousands of safe de- 
posit vaults duplicates of 
such films are stored away 
and each day the number 
grows. The increase in 
popularity of home movies 
has been amazing and is 
largely due to the ease with 
which the Ciné-Kodak 
works. 

It is as simple as taking 
snapshots. You press the lever and 
you’re taking pictures. You send the 
film to us and we develop and return it 
to you immediately. The cost of this 
service is included in the price of the film. 


Movies in Color! 


And now, another Eastman 
development—Kodacolor—en- 
ables you to make home movies 
in full natural color. With the 
Ciné-Kodak /.1.9., a filter and 
Kodacolor Film you can make 
the most beautiful Jiving por- 
traits. When you project the 
film you see your dear ones as they actu- 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 





How wonderful to be able to see your mother’s smile at any 
moment you wish and as long as you live! 


ally are, with all the color, even the deli- 
cate flesh tones, absolutely true to life. 
You simply use a color filter when mak- 
ing or projecting Kodacolor. 

Also, to supplement your own films, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100-, 200- and 400- 
foot reels of comedy, travel and cartoons, 
are available at your dealer’s. They cost 
only $7.50 per 100 feet. 

Don’t let precious opportunities to 
take movies of your dear ones slip by 
through any fault of yours. Your Ciné- 
Kodak dealer can show you outfits— 
Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and screen— 
that cost as little as $140. 


=ZASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Dept. 209, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the 


booklet telling me how I can easily make my own movies. 


PONIES 54 hc Seren -ciigetaucib vaca ehesnn Ghee sn wenmnee ‘ 


Address 


@, For 2 program of delightful entertainment tune in on the Kodak Hour each Friday at 10 P. M. New York time over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 








Enough sales? Enough profits? 


Metropolitan New York will help 
IF you can distribute 


your product there promptly, economically, with satis- 


factory service. 


Because New York is a huge, compact market it 
presents extra difficulties in moving goods. One 
difficulty is the immense population and its hurry 
and rush in congested streets that are flanked by 
towering offices, mammoth emporiums and enormous 
apartment houses and filled with automobile traffic. 
The other difficulty is the expense of floor space 
which makes the costs of local stock rooms excessive. 


But with Bush Distribution Service 


you can distribute right — 


these difficulties vanish. Bush Service has warehouses 
on tracks and at pierside where cargoes and unbroken 
car-lot shipments come direct. Bush Service has lofts 
for manufacturing with power, light and labor at 
advantageous rates. Bush Service has space for ware- 
housing — you pay for what you actually use. And 
above and beyond all this, Bush Service has delivery 
facilities, inventory and stock systems planned and 


executed by experts. 


Write for booklet Distribution Perfected 


This Bush booklet will tell you our essential stand- 
ardized practice and what it has accomplished for 
many concerns operating in New York City. Ask 
for a copy on your business letterhead. If you will 
add a brief outline of your particular problems, we 
will tell you how we can make specific adaptations 
of Bush Service for you, for your sales, and for your 


profits in Metropolitan New York. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 
100 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this issue of World's Work 
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| system, its antique lines, and the somber 
black of its metal hide stood fast in a day 
of sudden change. 

And even Model T was shortly due 
to vanish from the earth. ... 

It was the changing pace of American 
enthusiasms and the ability of a new 
race of centaurs to humor these enthusi- 
asms that tolled the knell of Model T. 
The fifteen millionth Ford had come 
from the assembly line in the spring of 
1927, as eager to please and as ready 
to patrol the open road as any of its 
predecessors; but the parade was slow- 
ing down. The torrent of Model T’s no 
longer coursed out of the Ford factories 
at the same mad pace, and for the first 
time in its astonishing career the Ford 
company broke no records. 

Production lagged at River Rouge. 
The gigantic schedule which had stood 
at nearly two million cars a year in 1923 
and 1924 and 1925 dropped sharply off 
in 1926. A slow summer was followed by 
an even slower fall. Worse lay ahead. 
If it was blasphemy to speak of a shut- 
down here on the altar of mass produc- 
tion the fact remains that a shutdown of 
formidable proportions had overtaken 
the Ford industries by Christmas, 1926. 
“Some two hundred thousand men are 
out of work, pending the day that Henry 
Ford resumes,” said a dispatch to the 
New York Zimes on Christmas Day. 
“The shadow of the man in some ways 
falls farther than the shadow of the 
city.” 

Plainly this was a new day in mass 
production, and the problem was larger 
than the immediate problem of Ford’s 
competition with his rival, General 
Motors. For General Motors, with its 
Chevrolet, was merely the drama of new 
forces at work in a mechanical age 
that first had done its best to snuff out 
individuality in production, in order to 
achieve spectacular efficiency, and then 
appealed once more to individuality in 
order to develop a market wide enough 
to keep this efficiency working at top 

speed. 





Style was a new virtue in a low-priced 
car. It cost less each season. And the 
tremendous gains being made by a host 
of inexpensive models was proof that the 
new emphasis on color, line, and beauty 
had created tastes and established stand- 
ards which could no longer be satisfied 
by an old-fashioned car, however faith- 
ful, with the lines of a kitchen pump, a 
transmission system out of date, no 
grace, no style, no leg room, no less than 


; fifteen million reproductions on the 


road, and no more individuality than a 


' carpet tack. 





There had been rumors as far back as 
the first months of 1926 that the Ford 
company would take note of a changing 
situation and attempt to readjust itself 
to a new phase in mass production by 
some drastic change in policy. Time 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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The Most Important Thing 
in the World 


\ \ HY is it certain American concerns 
have outrun all the rest? What is their secret? Col. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres has found it. Analyzing the lessons of the 
years during and just after the war, he says: 

“During these years a few American firms learned that 
the most important thing in the world is time. They learned 
the secret of mass production . . . They learned that 
goods in stock represent labor’s time that has been paid for, 
but is now idle . . . They learned hand to mouth buying. 
They learned that the firm that intelligently strives to use 
all of its equipment, all its labor and all its capital, all the 
time, can make profits undreamed of in earlier years.” 

Industry has eliminated from manufacture waste of time, 
waste of material, waste of motion. But still only the lead- 
ers have learned to distribute their goods without waste. 
At this moment millions of dollars, millions of hours, are 
tied up in reserve stocks at factories, and in goods idling 
aboard long-haul freights. 

Some of America’s industrialists have recognized the 
urgent need for branch offices, warehouses and factories— 


*Internationally known economist 


Send for this Booklet 
It contains the funda- 
mental facts about At- 
lanta as a location for 
your Southern branch, 


ATLAN 


spotted strategically in major markets to eliminate this tre- 
mendous loss. More than a thousand of them, wanting the 
great new volume of the now rich South, have chosen At- 
lanta as the ideal location for these branches. 

‘Transportation facilities and vital production economies 
governed this choice. Atlanta is Distribution City to the 
South. By rail, by road, by air, men and merchandise may be 
routed most effectively over the territory from Atlanta. 

The Atlanta Industrial Area offers production savings 
that range from 5% to more than 15%. Efficient, willing, 
interested, Anglo-Saxon labor avoids time and money- 
wasting interruptions to production, increases output-per- 
man. Raw materials come from close by, quickly and at low 
prices. Taxes are low. Power rates compare with the low- 
est in America. Buildings cost 20% to 35% less. Even the 
climate contributes to economy of operation. 

Without charge or obligation, and in the strictest confi- 
dence, the Atlanta Industrial Bureau will make a first-hand 
survey of conditions here as they affect your business. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BuREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
9312 Chamber of Commerce Building 


é* 


industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 

































































John and Mary 
Decide 


to take a Holiday in twenty years 


lon worked hard so far. 
They expect to work hard some 
more. But in twenty years John 
and Mary Junior will have finished 


college, and the biggest job in the 
world will be done. 









































That is why they are investing 
in a Retirement Fund for them- 
selves. They know just how they 
are going to spend it. 


























Do you know how you are going 
to spend yours? Or haven’t you 
one? If not, write for our booklet, 
“Life Incomes Through Annuities. 































LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Jnguiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Life Incomes Through Annuities.” 
(I enclose 2c to cover postage.) 
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after time these rumors had been denied, 
Even as late as February, 1927, it was 
asserted in Ford’s behalf that if there 
was a crisis in the low-priced car market 
it was one in which the Ford company 
was least involved; that it was an abso. 
lute policy that no change be made 
which could not be incorporated into 
any existing car; and that no drastic 
change of any kind was contemplated, 
Three months later the news broke sud. 
denly. Out of a clear sky, when rumors 
were quiet for a moment, the Ford com- 
pany announced that it would reorgan. 
ize its plants for a vast experiment in 
the production of a new motor car which 
was still on paper. 

It was a formidable task, this going 
back to start afresh, and the size of the 
effort showed itself in the long wait be- 
fore production started. It was on May 
25th that plans for the new car had been 
announced, and it was not until six 
months later that the new car was on the 
street. Meantime the public panted. 

It had been a long wait, but the fire- 
works were worth the wait. If the city 
of New York, at the gateway of the 
nation, had turned out royally for visit- 
ing princes and home-coming airmen, 
if time after time the streets had been 
lined with an eager crowd and the sky 
had rained torn paper, no more gallant 
reception ever awaited a celebrity from 
overseas than now awaited the mys- 
terious stranger which claimed the 
throne of Model T. “ Henry Ford invited 
the public to come in to see his new car 
yesterday,” said the New York Sun on 
December 3rd. “It was exactly as if 
Mr. Mellon had thrown open the doors 
of the Subtreasury and invited the pub- 
lic in to help him count the gold reserve.” 

One million people, according to the 
Herald-Tribune’s estimate, stormed the 
Ford company’s showrooms to see the 
new car on the first day of its showing. 
At three o'clock in the morning a crowd 
had already gathered outside of Ford 
headquarters at 1710 Broadway, and by 
mid-forenoon street traffic was jammed 
and the police had requested employees 
of the company to discontinue their 
sales talks. “Excitement could hardly 
have been greater,” the New York 
World reported, “had Pah-wah, the 
sacred white elephant of Burma, elected 
to sit for seven days on the flagpole of 
the Woolworth Building.” 

So wholly inadequate was any existing 
showroom for the purpose of housing 
this vast throng that by mid-afternoon 
the local manager of the Ford company 
hired Madison Square Garden. He 
would have done better, the World sug- 
gested, to hire the Yankee Stadium. 
Barricades had to be thrown up in front 
of various Ford agencies to keep people 
from pushing through the glass. Motor 
buses bringing sight-seers arrived from 
the Catskill Mountains and the tip end 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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At one of the busiest cor- 
ners in the world. 


—Five Points, Atlanta 


American Industry comes to Atlanta 


Moo AND MoRE, the heads of 
America’s greatest concerns are recog- 
nizing the vital importance of the South 
as a source of new salesvolume, and direct- 
ing their efforts to its cultivation. 


As the industrial and financial head- 
quarters of the South—Distribution City 
to this prosperous market—Atlanta has 
become regional headquarters fora large 
number of these concerns. During the 
past four years alone, 585 great Ameri- 
can corporations, in widely diverse fields, 
have placed branches in this city. Their 
payrolls exceed $26,000,000 annually. 


Every executive who is giving thought 
to building up profitable volume in the 
Southern territory and who has placed a 
branch in Atlanta, or is planning to, will 
be interested in this significant fact: 


A majority of the outstanding corpora- 
tions whose branches have come to Atlanta 
during the past four years have placed ac- 
counts with the Fourth National Bank. 

In many cases our intimate knowledge 
of the South has enabled us to save them 
time and money in handling their credits 
and collections. 


FOURTH 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF ATLANTA 


RESOURCES MORE THAN FORTY MILLION DOLLARS 








FourTH NaTIoNAL CoMPANY 
Investment Securities 
FourtH NATIONAL AssoOcIATES 


Owned by the Shareholders 
of the Fourth National Bank 
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OPPORTUNITY 


for manufacturer 
who must cut costs 


ONDITIONS in Piedmont Carolinas at- 
tract every manufacturer who faces: 


(1) ruinous prices set by competitors 
anxious for sales; 

(2) unreasonable demands by labor 
every time business shows some 
sign of improving; 

(3) top-heavy investment in plant and 
excessive overhead. 


These conditions face manufacturers in 
all lines, to some extent. But in one 
industry they are most acute—and if 
that industry can escape them it points 
the way to every other. 


Garment Makers Prosper Here 


Makers of women’s dresses, children’s 
rompers, blouses and wash suits, men’s 
shirts, men’s clothing, and makers of 
cotton or rayon underwear—all know 
the meaning of cutthroat competition. 

Experience of manufacturers in these 
lines points the way to others. On mov- 
ing to Piedmont Carolinas they have 
found cost of plant reasonable and op- 
erating overhead remarkably low. 

They have found ample supplies of 
intelligent, farm-reared white labor, 
that after a short learning period turns 
out high production. 

They have taken advantage of abun- 
dant raw material sources. 

They have seen all these economies 
result in costs so low that they could 
set prices at sales-compelling levels and 
at the same time earn handsome profits. 


%The figures and data are in this book. 
Write for it today, p- 
addressing Industrial BS 
Department, Room ie % 
fe % 


125, Mercantile I 





Building,Charlotte, _, 
N.C. Yourrequest |/ 
willbe fulfilled i 

gladly. | il / 





7 
ear) INDUSTRY Fea vatuinil 


DUKE Preens 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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of Long Island. With concrete evidence 
in hand that Ford was back in the 
market as a purchaser of steel and cop- 
per, the Stock Exchange went on a 
rampage with a turnover of 2,900,000 
shares in what the 7imes described as a 
“Henry Ford market.” 

Meantime the rest of the country 
shared in the day’s excitement. One 
hundred thousand people flocked into 
the showrooms of the Ford company in 
Detroit. Mounted police were called out 
to patrol the crowds in Cleveland. In 
Kansas City so great a mob stormed 
Convention Hall that platforms had to 
be built to lift thenewcarup high enough 
for anyone to see it. In New Haven the 
mayor presided at the unveiling cere- 
monies. From Denver came a dispatch 
to the Eastern newspapers reporting 
that school children had been taken by 
their teachers to see the new model and 
that the city as a whole “had shown 
greater excitement only at the time of 
the famous robbery of the Mint.” And 
from Dallas and Toledo, Palo Alto and 
Dubuque came evidence that the Ford 
company had succeeded in astonishing 
its public. 

For this new car that made its début 
in December, 1927, was as abruptly un- 
like the old Model T as the new America 
of traffic lights and Spanish bungalows 
was unlike the old frontier. The time had 
come to revoke the famous order of 1909, 
“Any customer can have a car painted 
any color he wants, so long as it is black,” 
and spread out before the customer in- 
stead a lively choice between such mod- 
ish colors as Niagara blue, dawn gray, 
and Arabian sand. 

Style had come to River Rouge. Model 
T went down in a riot of new colors. 
Orders for Model A began piling up at 
River Rouge. The waiting list stretched 
out. To be the first owner of a new Ford 
in Hartford or Topeka was an honor as 
distinct as being elected member of an 
exclusive club. 

The whole nation talked new Fords, 
did its best to buy new Fords, and de- 
bated the merits of new Fords with the 
same fresh enthusiasm with which it 
had once debated the merits of Ford’s 
five-dollar wage or thought up gibes at 
Model T. 

It could not fail to touch the imagi- 
nation of the country that, well toward 
the close of an active life and at an age 
when most men of wealth lay down their 
work, Ford was not only ready to go on 
working but ready to turn back, rebuild 
his plant, and start afresh. It could not 
fail to strike a responsive chord some- 
where in the heart of a nation with high 
faith in its own resiliency to see resili- 
ency put to the test in a grand gesture. 

“Sixty-four to-day,” Ford told the 
reporters in July, 1927, “and the biggest 
job of my life ahead of me.” 

Diagonally south across the low New 
Jersey hills until it turns west at 


Philadelphia runs a broad, fast road that 
shows no sign of stopping as the miles 
unfurl. Sirens blare along this road. 4 
mighty stream of motors travels it. Sign. 
boards line its flanks with flaming 
advertisements. The bright lights of the 
filling stations keep it company long 
after dark. And when it has reached 
Philadelphia, left that city in its wake, 
climbed the Alleghany Mountains, cut 
west across the ample plains, and fol- 
lowed the river valleys into the foothills 
of the Rockies it drops at last over the 
high Sierras into the lap of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The very length of this mighty road, 
with its first signpost in one sea and the 
last of its speedometer readings in the 
other, is proof of the unity which a 
migratory people have achieved in an 
age of motor travel. The same broad 
band of stripes on every pole that car- 
ries wires from the Hudson River to the 
California Coast, the same successful 
brands of gasoline and nonskid cords on 
sale at first-aid stations fifteen hundred 
miles apart, and the same souvenirs of a 
Sunday tour brought home in the same 
makes of motor cars wrapped up in 
newspapers printing the same hot-from- 
the-griddle news at the same hour of 
the day in Hoboken and Cheyenne— 
all this is evidence of the end of an old- 
time isolation and the disappearance 
of the last frontier. The wealth and 
power of a new industrialism are the 
sinews of this highway. For this is 
the same road, the road of the gold 
rush and the prairie schooners, that 
links the textile towns of New Jersey 
with New York and Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia with the coal fields of the 
Alleghany Mountains, the Alleghanies 
with the giant mills and furnaces of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh with the manu- 
facturing cities of the plains, Chicago 
with the Corn Belt, the Corn Belt with 
the copper country, and the copper coun- 
try with the western steamship lanes. 

If this road is a page torn out of the 
history of America before the age of 
motor travel, it is a fair cross section of 
the world in which a hundred million 
people work and play. 

It is a great place or a poor place, this 
new America—an inspiration or a chal- 
lenge, a land of rich contentment or a 
world of drab routine. We take it as we 
wish to take it, with all its haste and 
fury, its unflagging energy, its loose hold 
on tradition, and its buoyant faith in its 
own future. 

We can believe that with its wealth 
and power America now bears the torch 
of an advancing civilization, lighting the 
way into a modern world in which 
science has made men masters of their 
destiny; or we can see in this same 
America only a warning against a 
ledger-and-smokestack civilization which 
has made men guardians of dollars or 
weary slaves to their machines. 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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Planning to 
buy a piano? 


OU don’t need to be an 

expert to select a fine 
piano nowadays . . . just 
make sure the instrument 
contains the Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross piano action. Then 
you are certain to make a 
satisfactory purchase be- 
cause the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross action is always found 
in pianos of proven excel- 
lence. 


Your choice is not limited 
... most prominent makes 
are equipped with this fa- 
mous action. You really 
owe it to yourself to choose 
a piano which contains this 
action of fine balance and 
lifelong durability. 





Look inside the 
piano for this 
trade-mark 


WESSELL 
NICKEL & GROSS 
Founded in 1874 


NEW YORK 
















FOR = 
MUSCULARG 
ACHES 


QUICK 
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ADVENTURE 
EXPLORATION 
CURRENT EVENTS 
BIOGRAPHY — SCIENCE 
PERSONALITIES 
BUSINESS — EDITORIALS 


The BEST of all these in 


WORLD’S WORK 


WORLD'S WORK _ Garden City, New York 
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Norta CaRroiia’s 
Bank Resources 
Increased 230% 
While those of 
U.S. Increased 
Only 100% 






























































Such prosperity 


attracts investors 





























Her per capita wealth has in- 
creased in 10 years 4 times 
faster than in U.S. as a whole. 
Her annual income from man- 
| ufacturing alone is over 


























$1,000,000,000. She pays the 
thirdlargest federal incometax. 


Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and cer- 
tainty of income. 

Loans are made only on resi- 
dences, small apartments and 
income-producing business 
properties owned in fee sim- 
ple. Loans are so thoroughly 
diversified that each unit 
averages only $3,500. 

Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. Ask 
for booklet -4 


HOME 
Mortgage Co. 


Durham, North Carolina 





































































































































































































Get @ 
6% Yield 
with three-fold 
Security 


OUR investment in Security Bonds is 

protected in three ways: 1. By the di- 
rect obligation of the Security Bond & Mort- 
gage Company (resources over $6,500,000) ; 
2. By first mortgages that place more than 
$250 of real estate security behind each 
$100 you invest; 3. By an irrevocable guar- 
antee of principal and interest on these 
mortgages by Maryland Casualty Company 
(resources over $46,000,000). Maturities: 2, 
3, 4, 5 years. Denominations: $100, $500, 
$1,000. Write today for further particulars. 
Address department 15. 


SECURITY 
BONDS 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
102 ST. PAUL ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


SWILKES-BARRE, PA. WASHINGTON, D.C. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
RICHMOND, VA. CLARKSBURG, W.VA. CHARLESTON. W.VA. 









































































































































CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 


HE New York Stock Exchange 
symbol “N”—standing for the 
International Nickel Company, 
Ltd., of Canada—appears on the tape 
almost as frequently as “ X,” “GM,” or 
“R,” representing those prime trading 
favorites, U. S. Steel, General Motors, 
and Radio. This is one indication of 
the growing interest of investors in the 
United States in Canadian securities and 
property. 

The “Financial Post Year Book of 
Canadian Business” shows statistically 
the increase of our investments beyond 
our northern border line. All figures on 
international movements of capital are 
at best approximations, but these 
figures are the best available. They put 
United States capital in Canada at the 
first of this year at $3,313,512,000 
against $3,215,512,000 at the opening 
of 1928 and $3,069,181,000 on January 
1, 1927. About 57 per cent of the total 
foreign investment in Canada is Ameri- 
can and 39 per cent British. The 
“Financial Post Year Book” estimates 
the total wealth of Canada, including 
investments abroad, at $30,250,000,000. 
This means that American investments 
equal about 11 per cent of Canada’s 
national wealth. 

Despite the great recent popularity 
in the security markets of the United 
States of mining stocks such as Interna- 
tional Nickel, Noranda, and Hudson 
Bay Mining, the figures demonstrate 
that our investments in Canadian mines 
are smaller than in (1) government and 
municipal bonds, (2) railways, (3) pulp, 
paper, and lumber, (4) public utilities, 
and (5) metal industries. American 
investments in Canada’s mines follow 
these five. The table below gives the 
estimated sums of United States funds 
invested in each of these groups on 
January 1, 1929. 


Government and munici- 


pals $879,622,000 
Railways a 507,830,000 
Pulp, paper, and lumber 443,806,000 
Public utilities . 365,689,000 
Metal industries 241,107,000 
Mining 153,908,000 


Investments in mines, in fact, are 
considerably smaller than they were two 
years ago, when they amounted to 
$217,908,000. This shrinkage in the face 
of a great expansion of properties is due 
to the fact that so much of the buying 
of Canadian mining securities on New 
York and other exchanges has been 
done by Canadians. How powerful this 
buying has been was strikingly illus- 
trated when Canadian interests gained 
control of the International Nickel Com- 
pany, originally domiciled in New 
Jersey, and merged it with Mond Nickel, 
Ltd., of England. The present company 
controls 90 per cent of the world’s supply 


of nickel as well as fabulously valuable 
copper properties. 

Hudson Bay Mining, in which the 
Harry Payne Whitney interests presum. 
ably predominate, has already won some 
prominence here, but its most interest. 
ing history is in the future. At present 
its Manitoba properties are only in the 
early development stage. The famous 
Flin Flon mines will probably not pro. 
duce any considerable volume of ore 
for two years or so. When production 
gathers headway and the full value of 
the properties is revealed, Hudson Bay 
Mining stock may skyrocket as sensa- 
tionally as International Nickel, which 
shot from below 50 to about 370 in two 
years or so. (Six of the present shares, 
selling above 60, represent one of the old.) 

The $507,830,000 of holdings in rail- 
ways represent chiefly bonds and stock 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, 
Securities of this corporation, which 
owns properties of every kind—steam- 
ship lines, hotels, mines, farms, and 
stores—and which is really an invest- 
ment company, are recognized all over 
the world as gilt-edge investments. A 
well-diversified list of the holdings of an 
American institution or individual is as 
likely to include Canadian Pacific as 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, New 
York Central, or other standard domes- 
tic rails. 

Neither Americans nor Canadians are 
particularly happy at the moment about 
the $443,806,000 invested in pulp, 
paper, and lumber properties. The news- 
print industry is, suffering from an acute 
case of overproduction, and _ present 
prices make it difficult for any but the 
most efficient companies to realize 
profits. 

The “Financial Post Year Book” 
does not explain how it divides American 
investments into groups, but an exact 
segregation would put a_ substantial 
part of American holdings of Interna- 
tional Paper under the heading of public 
utilities. The Shawinigan Water & 
Power Corporation and the Abitibi 
Pulp & Paper Company, both primarily 
public-utility companies, are popular 
with investors and speculators here; 
their popularity accounts to a great 
extent for the $365,689,000 invested in 
public utilities. 

Leaving out of account trading estab- 
lishments, finance and insurance, and 
loans and mortgages, we may say that 
of the $409,273,000 in “ all other 
industries,” much the greater part rep- 
resents wholly or partly owned 
Canadian subsidiaries of United States 
companies. Probably six hundred con- 
cerns in the United States have Cana- 
dian subsidiaries. The chief reason for 
their establishment is the tariff, which 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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Your time is limited 


The busy man willingly pays extra for the 
hours which the “Limited” saves him be- 
tween New York and Chicago. In the rush 
of modern life the pressure of things to be 
done makes us quick to take advantage of 
the time-and-worry-saving conveniences 
which now extend into nearly every human 
activity—even to the making of invest- 
ments. No longer is it necessary for you to 


make a prolonged personal study of your 


but you can invest quickly, wisely, this way 


investment problem—simplify things by 
picking out one or two widely-known in- 
vestment houses and rely on their experi- 
enced advice. At the nearest National 
City Company branch office you will find 
an investment advisor with our world- 
wide knowledge at his command ready to 
give you immediate time-and-worry-sav- 
ing help in selecting from our broad lists of 


investigated securities, 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS, 
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No. 4 of a series of advertise- 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 




























































































| More than Spain a 


























PAIN, realm of romance and en- 
chantment, is rapidly growing in in- 
dustrial and commercial importance. 

















But last year the electric properties 
of American Water Works and 
Electric Company, in a territory of 
twenty-two thousand square miles, 
delivered more electricity to homes 
and industries than was used in all 
the wide kingdom of Spain. 









































The growing use of electric light 
and power by progressive American 
homes and industries is one source 
of the strength of the securities of 
the American Water Works and 
Electric Company and those of its 
subsidiaries. 















































An Industry That Never Shuts Down 














AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


























eYnformation about this Company, or 
any of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed on request. Write for Booklet K12 
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(Continued from Page 128) 
discriminates in favor of goods manu. 
factured in Great Britain or in one of 
her colonies. The tariff, moreover, jg 
supported by the personal preference of 
many Canadians for articles many. 
factured in their own country or jp 
others subject to the Crown. Since the 
discrimination is effective in other 
British areas, many American concerns 
export to these areas via their Canadian 
subsidiaries. The popularity of the prod. 
ucts can be and often is increased by 
marketing in Canada securities in the 
subsidiary company. Henry Ford fol. 
lowed this plan with the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Among other well-known American 
concerns which have put subsidiaries 
in Canada are the Aluminum Company 
of America, General Motors, Chrysler, 
Goodyear, Victor, and International 
Harvester. 

Great Britain has shown a growing 
tendency to resent “ American economic 
penetration,” but the Canadians seem 
to welcome it; and they take every op- 
portunity to point out the advantages 
of such establishments to American 
manufacturers. They emphasize not 
only the benefits of incorporation under 
Canadian laws but the cheapness of 
electrical power and rail transportation 
and the abundance of easily available 
raw materials. 

Comparatively few Canadian indus- 
trial securities enjoy a very wide market 
in the United States. British Empire 
Steel has been listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange for some time, but al- 
most the only real favorites to-day are 
Hiram Walker, the whisky concern, and 
Massey-Harris, manufacturers of farm 
implements and direct competitors 
with International Harvester, Case, 
and Deere. 

The position of the United States as 


| the dominant foreign investor—a_posi- 











tion which Great Britain relinquished to 
us during the war—is not and presum- 
ably will not be in danger for many 
years to come, but Canada to-day has 
plenty of capital of her own. The ac- 
tivity on the Montreal Stock Exchange, 
on which the maximum volume of 
trading increased from 100,000 to 
200,000 shares a day in less than a year, 
indicates that. So do the figures of 
Canadian investments abroad, which 
stepped up from $1,330,586,000 on 
January 1, 1927, to $1,514,500,000 in 
1928 and to $1,672,000,000 in 1929. 
These increases are considerably larger 
than those in foreign investments in 
Canada. 

In other words, the financial barriers 
are down. There can be no question 
that American investments in Canada 
and Canadian investments in the 
United States will continue to grow. 
It will be interesting to see which in- 
crease more rapidly. 

—Tuomas H. GamMMACK. 
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Imagine Your Home 





without WATER, GAS and ELECTRICITY 


Try to conceive what modern life would __ ity of income to investors in the securities 
be like without the systems which supply — of Gas, Water and Electric companies 
Electricity, Gas, and Water. Imagine sub- 
stituting the kerosene lamp for electric 
lighting, the wood stove for the gas range, 
the barnyard pump for running water. 


The purchase of carefully selected public 
utility investments will provide you with 
a liberal income yield, immediately and 


' se , for the future. 
Without our modern utility services, both 


home life and industry would slip back a Our new booklet, “Increasinc Your In- 
century or more. coME Return,” should prove valu- 
The indispensability of these services aioe. able to you in this connection. A 


is one of the safeguards which ie copy will be sent without cost or 
assure safety of principal and stabil- dla) obligation. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
225 SOUTH I5TH STREET 30 FEDERAL STREET 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 650 SOUTH SPRING STREET 


MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
BAKER BUILDING BUHL BUILDING 425 EAST WATER STREET LIBERTY CENTRAL BUILDING RUSS BUILDING 
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The Delaware River Bridge between Philadelphia and Camden, N. J. Partof Camdenand 
Service Company. 


adjacent territory are served by a subsidiary of the Community Water 


Community 
Water Service 
Company 


The Community Water Service Company, through 
subsidiaries and affiliated companies, serves two main 
classes of territory: (1) populous areas suburban to 
large cities, and (2) industrial cities of substantial size. 


Among the suburban areas served are districts north 
of New York City stretching from the Hudson River 
to Long Island Sound, including such communities 
as New Rochelle, Port Chester, and Greenwich; part 
of Camden, N. J., only a few minutes from Phila- 
delphia; prosperous areas near Pittsburgh; and im- 
portant suburbs of St. Louis, Mo. And among the 
industrial cities are Lexington, Ky., Peoria, Ill., and 
Williamsport and Uniontown, Pa. 


Since the suburban territories lie in the path of ex- 
pansion of large cities and are constantly growing 
and since the individual cities served have well- 
diversified industries, the Company is ideally situated 
to continue the steady increase in business and earn- 
ings it has enjoyed for so many years in the past. 


Because of the essential character of the Company’s 
service, its highly efficient management andits long 
record of steadily increasing earnings—its 
subsidiaries having been in successful opera- 
tions from 30 to 70 years—we recom- 
mend the securities of the Company 
as safe investments offering a 
satisfactory yield. 


Full information upon request 


AN 
P.W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 115 W. Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. 




















S. Parker Gilbert 
(Continued from Page 81) 


Mellon home in Washington; and later, 
on several occasions, he was seen at social 
affairs with Miss Ailsa Mellon, the Secre- 
tary’s daughter. One morning Gilbert was 
horrified, and Miss Mellon very much 
amused, to read in the newspapers that 
their engagement would shortly be an- 
nounced. The report had no foundation, 
since the Secretary's daughter was 
shortly to reveal her betrothal to the 
son of Senator Bruce, of Maryland. 

But Gilbert’s friends still recall the 
state of extreme agitation in which he 
arrived at the Treasury Department 
that morning. He made at once for Mr. 
Mellon’s private office with a clipping 
in his hand. Mr. Mellon glanced up at 
his extremely flustered assistant. 

“Mr. Mellon,” stammered Gilbert, 
“T want to explain that I’ll do anything 
in my power to fix this, anything on 
earth! I can’t understand how it hap- 
pened.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, ac- 
cording to the reports that leaked out 
regarding that historic conference, 
grinned. “My dear boy,” he said, “it 
would not distress me in the least if the 
news were true!” 

Gilbert probably discounted _ this, 
although Mr. Mellon was doubtless 
wholly sincere, and attributed his predic- 
ament to recent, unquestionably ill- 
advised excursions into Washington 
society. No youth of less than thirty, 
who had advanced so swiftly in the 
Treasury Department, could fail to 
escape fcerever the blandishments of 
Capital hostesses. Numerous important 
ladies had exhibited a motherly interest 
in him. By November, 1923, when he 
persuaded Mr. Mellon to permit him to 
return to the law, the once inaccessible 
young man was seen fairly frequently at 
Washington affairs. 

Although he had shown more than 
average ability in dealing with politi- 
cians, Gilbert had no great liking for 
official life. He was anxious to resume his 
law practice, and when Cravath & 
Henderson, his old firm, made a flatter- 
ing partnership offer he was glad to 
accept. For about a year he lived in 
New York and prospered exceedingly. 
Meanwhile, in Europe, Germany’s finan- 
cial situation grew graver each week. 
In December, 1922, Secretary of State 
Hughes had suggested that a committee 
of experts investigate the whole tangle 
and attempt some solution. A year 
passed, and then the Dawes Commission 
got to work. In September, 1924, it was 
announced in Paris that Parker Gilbert 
was to direct the operations of the Dawes 
Plan, already approved by all of the 
nations involved. Whether J. P. Morgan, 
Secretary Mellon, Owen D. Young, or 
one of the other financiers first suggested 
Gilbert for the post cannot be stated 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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SEE in Grinnell a 

called ‘‘Thermolier’’. It isthe highest develop- 
ment of a type of heating which is rapidly 
becoming standard for industrial and commer- 
cial buildings on account of lightness, cheap- 
ness and all around efficiency. My own 
contractor told me ‘‘Thermolier’’ was superior 
in fourteen definite ways. 


SEE the best in every kind of 

work.—100% TRIPLE XXX pipe joints for steam pressures up 
to 1,350 Ibs. Intricate pipe bends—welded headers—simple pipe 
cutting and threading tosketch. Anything in pipe fabrication. 


SEE a complete line of 

—easily adjustable. They cut the cost of in- 
stallation and maintenance. They meet 
every condition of pipe hanging as found 
out by installation foremen in the last 
fifty years. 


SEE the line of 

which always make better jobs with less 
labor. They are accurately threaded, beau- 
tifully moulded and painstakingly in- 
spected. When once up, they are up forever 
—tight and straight. 


SEE new progress in / 

because a Grinnell Company inventor gave 
to the American Moistening Co., a sub- 
sidiary, the most dependable device for con- 
trolling humidity that the world has ever 
seen. It controls all the wide line of appara- 
tus which the company sells and installs. 


Quartz Bulb Sprinkler 


; rin , Quicker to operate than the to its operating point than 
SEE in G nell the world ly largest 1 solder sealed head. solder heads without affecting 
contractors for achat we its future reliability. Can 
SPRINKLER systems. The famous Its sowenion sagen prest stand 1,000 lbs. water pressure. 
Quart rin . against corrosion, while meta. 
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z Sata *‘loaded’’. ess itive with time. 
lered properties. Its superiority 7 ne ee 
over the solder head is six fold: A Great factor of safety. Can 6 Its greater durability means 
withstand temperatures closer less maintenance expense. 


WI Wear Executives, engineers and architects always find that to standardize on Grinnell prod- 

jw a) — ucts through the whole range of industrial piping is to insure supreme quality. Write 
Riinders ? us today for further information on any of these products or services which you don’t 
——— know all about. Address: GRINNELLCO., Inc.,250 West Exchange St., Providence, R.I. 
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The Experience of a Dentist 


with Inadequate Insurance 


A pace from actual life — the story of 
a dentist, who has learned the real worth 
of the “competent insurance man.” 

{A mishap on a week-end motor trip 
resulted in a seven-weeks absence from 
his practice . . . To be sure, an accident 
policy protected him, and after it was 
too late, he discovered that 


continued — plus the extra expenses 
caused by the accident. Now his pro- 
tection is more in harmony with the re- 
quirements of a prominent professional 
man, but the experience was costly. 

There is only one way to be sure — 
let the “competent insurance man” rec- 





it gave a weekly income of 
twenty-five dollars. 

{For the seven long weeks 
there was no other income, 
while the regular overhead 








Write for our Booklet 
“‘What Is It and What of It”’ }| 


This insurance pritaer gives 
briefly the whys and where- 
fores of modern insurance. 
Your request will place you 
underno obligation—nor will 
a representative call unless 
you so specify, 


ommend the proper poli- 
cies for your particular case 
in the first place... He will 
recognize, and provide for, 
all possible exigencies — 


beforehand. 





110 MILK STREET 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





THE EMPLOYERS’ 


Practically every kind of Insurance except Life Insurance, including Fidelity and Surety Bonds 






THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
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GROUP 


BOSTON, MASS. 







THE EMPLOYERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 132) 
definitely. My own guess is that Mr. 
Mellon deserves the credit. 

‘There was never any disagreement 
on the appointment,” I was told by one 
of the experts in attendance. “Mr. 
Young agreed to get the plan under way, 
but he could not stay for longer than a 
few months. When Gilbert’s name was 
offered the choice was inescapable. I 
cannot recall that any of us even gave 
consideration to his extreme youth. The 
foreign financiers expressed their aston- 
ishment, of course. But we told them 
Gilbert had an old head on his shoulders 
and reminded them of his work in the 
Treasury Department. No man _ in 
America was more familiar with the debt 
situation. No man had a better legal- 
financial mind.” 

Having announced that he would 
accept, Gilbert again withdrew from 
his law firm and hurried to Louisville, 
Kentucky, where he was married to 
Louise Ross Todd. A few weeks later 
he arrived in Paris, and went to his 
first conference with the financiers and 


statesmen of Europe. As he passed | 
through a group of politicians in an 


outer office, he was greeted by barely 
hidden smiles. 


“There,” murmured one of the wait- | 
ing group, “goes Daniel into the lions’ | 


den. 
V. 

Gilbert’s work as Agent General for 
Reparation Payments requires, in so far 
as his accomplishments are concerned, 
no detailed explanation. He installed 
himself in a barren structure near the 
business center of Berlin and organized 
a staff of more than one hundred men. 
He let it be known that he came to Ger- 
many as a business man and did every- 
thing in his power to make people forget 
that the reparations payments were 
born of defeat on the battlefield. His 
reports on the operations of the Dawes 
Plan were thorough, competent, and 
specific. 

Gilbert was quick to give praise be- 
cause Germany had met the payments 
“promptly and loyally,” but was equally 
quick in criticism of budgetary extrava- 
gances. It is entirely natural that the 
German people resented the payments. 
It is indicative of the tact and judgment 
of Gilbert that none of the hostility was 
directed toward him. Even in January, 
1928, when the extreme Nationalists 
staged, in Berlin, a “coronation” for 
the Agent General and proclaimed him 
a “new and more powerful Kaiser,” 
the orators were careful to point out 
that there was nothing personal in their 
attack. 

So order began to come out of chaos. 


Throughout Europe hatred and suspicion | 


began to fade as economic conditions im- 

proved. After the first two years, finan- 

ciers and economists on the Continent 
(Continued on Page 136) 
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story of a 
$1,000 bond 


USTOMERS of this company received a total 

unexpected profit of $2,521,507.50 during 1928. 
This was because 59 bond issues originated by S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. were called, in whole or in part, at a 
premium. These called bonds represented $76,507,- 
500. On an average, these bonds had been outstand- 
ing less than six years. The premiums represented 
from $20 to $75 additional on every $1,000 bond. 

Take, for example, the experience of a typical in- 
vestor in one of these issues. 

On the date of issue, he purchased a $1,000 bond 
of the $10,000,000 first mortgage bond issue on the 
Graybar Building, New York, and long term leasehold 
estate. Its coupon rate was 6.25%. 

When the bonds of this issue had run three years 
they were called at a premium of 4%— giving this 
investor a profit of $40. 

In the three years he had held the bonds, he had 
received $62.50 yearly in interest —a total of $187.50. 
Adding to this the premium paid when the bond was 
called, this investor’s $1,000 earned him $227.50—or 
at the rate of 7.48% a year. 

If you, likewise, are seriously interested in high grade 
bond offerings, send for our current investment offer- 
ings. In addition to Straus real estate first mortgage 
bonds yielding from 5.75 to 6.25%, they include a 
highly diversified list of municipal, public utility, 
railroad and foreign bonds yielding from 4.10 to 
7.35% at present market prices. 

In writing, ask for 


BOOKLET D-1026 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT BONDS * v INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILpInc 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Srraus BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th Street 
New Yorx 
Straus BuILpING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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RELIABLE INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT” 
HE selection of reliable investment counsel should be the first 
MeN step taken by the average man or woman planning to accumu- 

















RELIABLE T late money. We have prepared an illustrated booklet explaining 
INVESTMEN why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment 





banker. It also pictures the tremendous future of the electric light 
and power industry—the investment field in which we have spe- 
cialized since 1914. Write, without obligation, for this booklet and 
our list of current offerings. 


Write R.E. WiLsEY & COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 135) 

and in England began to look back 
on what had occurred and to ponder the 
reasons for the success of the Dawes 
Plan. They conceded the genius of the 
plan itself, and then they turned their 
attention to Gilbert and asked what 
sort of man this was who had handled 
the diplomats, the bankers, and the 
politicians of so many once suspicious 
nations and had caused them to surren- 
der their prejudices to his knowledge 
and determination. Gilbert had gone 
into many a lions’ den and quietly hyp- 
notized the lions into docility. How had 
this been possible? Not only had he ad- 
ministered the plan, but he had _per- 
suaded the Allied governments to 
consider final revisions. 

Behind him, of course, stood the pres- 
tige of the United States. He had 
always, at his call, the best financial 
minds of this country. Yet it is not 
the whole explanation of Gilbert. Again 
and again his friends have asked him to 
describe his reactions when, in the fall 
of 1924, he arrived in Berlin to take 
over this baffling task. Was he worried? 
Did he not fear that his youth would 
prove an enormous handicap? Would it 
not be difficult to match wits with the 
wily statesmen of the Old World? 

Gilbert’s answer, I am told, is that 
he was unworried, not apprehensive at 
all. Being an attorney, the Agent Gen- 
eral is accustomed to looking ahead. 
The legal mind searches for the probable 
consequences of any act, it ponders the 
next step. Emotionally, however, Gil- 
bert did not look ahead at all. He never 
bothers himself with such terrifying 
queries as “I wonder whether I shall 
fail?”” He applies himself to the minutiz 
of each phase of the problem. He works, 
as he always has, long and diligently. 
Knowledge, to Parker Gilbert, is power, 
and he can withstand the most searching 
cross-examination on any matter on 
which he has prepared himself. His repu- 
tation for diffidence rather breaks down 
in the face of his assurance in his own 
field. 

If his shyness has been an asset, 
Gilbert will find reticence no liability. 
When his work in Europe ends, and this 
will be in the near future, he will return 
to find dozens of extremely lucrative 
openings waiting for him. It is an open 
secret that he can become a Morgan 
partner if he chooses. And law firms 
throughout the country will compete for 
his services. Should he so choose there 
will be few obstacles in the path to 
public office, for Gilbert’s international 
renown will provide the opportunity. [ 
predict that he will insist upon private 
life, at least for the next few years. 
Public office entails interviews, photo- 
graphs, ballyhoo. Parker Gilbert has 
small liking for any of them; and the 
one or two speeches he has made have 
been, it was agreed by those who heard 
him, very bad indeed. 
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Light—and Safe Incomes 


A slender filament aglow -- -- + light bottled 
in a vacuum ----- Electricity’s greatest con- 
tribution to man’s emancipation from darkness 


The distance between candles, kerosene lamps and 
electric lights can be measured by the steps of prog- 
ress and civilization. But the current the lamps 
consume is measured by meters and by the dollars: Stxrssotien”*Thetdeatin: 


vestment,” which tells why 


which are added to the Electric Power and Light _Blextric Power and Liehe 


Bonds are so much in favor 
among careful investors. 


Companies, to make their safe bonds more safe. Aik sorBookiesT-30, please 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Bank Floor ~- 29S. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 6380 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1925, T. R. & Co. 
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Convertible bonds and preferred stocks offer a practical 
solution to the problem of 
. . obtaining adequate, fixed income, while 
. . Securing opportunity to participate in 
potential common stock appreciations. 

































Convertible 


Securities 






The more desirable common stocks are selling 
at levels at which they yield relatively small 
dividend returns. As a result, it is difficult to 
choose investments with appreciation possibilities 







which give immediate and adequate income. 






A Brochure discussing this problem, and 


the extent to which convertible securities 





help to solve it, has been compiled by us. 






A complimentary copy may be had upon request. 
Ask for Booklet 134 
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57 William Street, New York 
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World’s Work Aviation Bureau 
Offers Service To Readers 


In line with the purpose of World’s Work to interpret progress to its readers, a ser- 
vice bureau has been established to supply information concerning airplanes, air 
transportation for passengers and freight, air mail routes, airports and the 
many points upon which information is not easily obtainable. 










This service will be free to readers of World’s Work, and information will be given 
as promptly as possible. Through the assistance of numerous leaders in this new 
industry, it is believed that authoritative and satisfactory information can usually 
be furnished. Address inquiries to 


Aviation Bureau 
244 Madison Avenue WORLD’S WORK New York City 

























Youth at the Top 
(Continued from Page 55) 


de Nemours & Company, makers of 
Duco, asked him to inaugurate a color. 
advisory service to tell their patrons 
what colors to buy for particular pur. 
poses. Manufacturers, explorers, rail- 
road magnates, all those who wanted 
practical advice about color began to 
flock to his studio. Some of the most 
interesting of his experiments consisted 
of designing color schemes for the air. 
plane industry. 

“The designers of airplane interiors 
are finding that the old rules don’t hold 
good,” explained Captain Towle. “ When 
you put plush or velours in passenger 
planes it makes them suggest coffins! So 
we use a silvery shade of a modern 
material, which looks like a bit of sky, 
In this way, with sky inside and out, 
you achieve a sense of space, of being 
a part of the breathless whirl which 
is modern locomotion.” 

Making airplanes appear safe is an- 
other service color is giving this new 
industry. When the manager of a line 
of passenger planes asked him what 
color he should paint his machines to 
make them look like a good risk for life 
and limb, the artist asked him just 
what did make the planes safe. 

“The construction, the struts, all the 
supporting wires,” replied the airplane 
manager. 

“Then you must color these parts to 
emphasize their strength. Paint the fuse- 
lage orange but all the supporting para- 
phernalia black. This will make them 
look strong.” 

“But what started this wholesale color 
movement?” I asked Captain Towle. 
“Why haven’t we had scarlet alarm 
clocks and orchid ice boxes before?” 

“Color as a big-business proposition 
was made possible by the discovery a 
few years ago of quick-drying pyroxylin 
lacquer; up to that time color was ex- 
pensive and fragile,” he explained. 

“The chemists who perfected pyrox- 
ylin lacquer were not out to make an 
artistically colored automobile. They 
were hunting a paint that wouldn't 
crack, blister, or peel in heat or rain 
and that wouldn’t have to be renewed 
before the installment collector got 
around.” 

The automobile manufacturers’ chief 
joy was that the new lacquer dried so 
quickly that they could do away with 
three quarters of the space formerly set 
aside for drying cars. That color was a 
salesman extraordinary was an after- 
thought. This was where Captain Towle, 
with his knowledge of light and shade, 
entered the picture. 

“T can make a stubby car look longer 
and lower,” he told the manufacturers. 
“And the only expense will be a little 
paint. Much cheaper than changing the 
dies or the model. I can increase the 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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THE FIRST “MILE A MINUTE” FLIER 


Cuarzes Minor of the Boston & Maine Railroad—alert to make his line 
stand among the first in the country—built, in 1845, a locomotive called the 
‘Antelope’— declared it should run a mile a minute—or go back to the shop. 


{Can you put me into Lawrence in 
twenty-six minutes, Pemberton?” “Yes, 
Mr. Minot,” answered his engineer .. . 
“Good! I'll ride with you.” The ‘Ante- 
lope’ gathered headway over a 
cleared track . . . annihilating 

space at a rate before unheard of. 

Just as the ‘Antelope’ roared in- 4 

to Lawrence, Minot’s timepiece 
marked the twenty-sixth minute! 


{Today crack B & M trains fly through 
five states — over 4049 miles of: modern 
trackage. With such enterprises foremost 
in the development of New England 
transportation, the OLD CoLony 
Trust Company has been long 
identified .. . As New England’s 
largest Trust Company, we are 
equipped to offer our services for 
the needs of healthier commerce. 


x OLD COLONY x 


TRUST COMPANY 


17 CourRT STREET BosTon MASSACHUSETTS 





COMPAN Y 
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than in 1927. 


are 30% higher. 





61 Broadway 








Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


13% Annual Growth 


HE Associated System had a 138% increase in 
kilowatt hour sales of electricity from 1921 to 
1928, an average annual gain of 13%. 


The New Business Department of the Associated 
System is actively developing the marked oppor- 
tunity for increased uses of electricity and gas as 
shown by 333° greater sales of appliances in 1928 


Above Average Growth Possibilities 


The high purchasing power is indicated by an 
annual value of basic products (Government Re- 
ports), 2: times greater in the counties served by 
the Associated System that the county average for 
the United States. Savings deposits in these states 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our 16-page booklet **W” on the Class A Stock 


New York 




















The F banana Library 


ORE information concerning banking and investment service is abroad in the land these 
days than ever before, put out by publishers and bankers, and it is being widely read by 
business men and investors generally. With the idea of stimulating such reading the WorLp’s 
Work will list here from time to time such books, booklets, and circulars as the financial 
editor may wish to recommend. These books may be purchased at book stores, while the 
booklets and circulars may be secured free upon application to the bankers named. 


THROUGH NINETY-FIVE YEARS. a booklet which 
will be of interest to executives in connection with their 
business in the South. Offered by The Canal Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


A SOUND POLICY FOR INVESTORS, a booklet de- 
scribing a well varied program of security buying is of- 
fered by Peabody, Houghteling & Company, 10 So. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water 
company’s plant and operations, with special reference to 
the investment qualities of securities of water companies. 
Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 
tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of much interest to investors. Offered by 
ee Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Il 


INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. A booklet giving 
much interesting information about the life insurance trust 
service and its possibilities is offered by the Guardian 
Trust Company, (Allan B. Cook, Vice-President), Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


_ HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
interesting question is attractively answered in a booklet 
with that title. Apply for it to Caldwell & Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Continued on Page 142 





(Continued from Page 138) 
selling value of your car a hundred per 
cent by making it attractive to look at.” 

The manufacturers were skeptical, 
Wasn’t the only important thing about 
a car that it run smoothly? But they 


| let this cranky artist putter around, 


He took a short inexpensive car and 
repainted it carefully in two shades of 
forest green. Suddenly it began to sell 
like wildfire. 

“What did you do?” demanded the 
manufacturers excitedly. 

“It’s very simple,” he told them. “| 
put light green on the long lines and sub- 
dued the vertical lines so that, instead 
of being as fat as a candy-fed matron, 
your car looks like Helen Wills in action. 
I’ve camouflaged your car.” 

“This camouflage wasn’t deceiving 
the customer about the car,” Captain 
Towle explained earnestly. “It worked 
just as well with or without the trans- 
forming color. I was merely making use 
of the same law of survival by which a 
bald-headed man keeps on his hat’— 
he smiled as he ran his clever fingers over 
his own shining forehead, which is be- 
ginning to stretch toward the back of 
his head—“ or a bow-legged man wears 
wider trousers. And the customer really 
got more for his money than before. 
He was buying beauty.” 

The amazing success of color as a 
salesman for the automobile set all the 
other manufacturers buzzing. The en- 
chanting illustrations in the magazines 
and the use of color in advertising spread 
the conflagration until every manufac- 
turer began asking, ‘ What price color 
for me?” 

“Call the color of your cars Brevoort 
green,” Towle told a New York dealer. 
“Why Brevoort?”’ the dealer asked. 

“Because you can explain that the 
artist took the exact shade of green of 
the lawn of the old Brevoort mansion 
in Westchester. Mary Brevoort brought 
over the seeds for that lawn in 1765. 
It stands for all the aristocracy and class 
there is in New York.” 

The dealer sold his cars rapidly with 
that explanation, which was actually 
true. But the point is that, true or false, 
a little romance goes a long way toward 
making a color popular. 

Mystery and allure, therefore, ranked 
high in the names Captain Towle se- 
lected for his color book. Who wouldn't 
pine for a town car painted in rendez- 
vous, a French gray suggesting twilight? 
Or what could fit a limousine better 
than baronial maroon? 

But after twenty years of experiment- 
ing with all the colors of the rainbow, 
studying the psychology of color appeal 
and what each color can do, Captain 
Towle is still as restless as an explorer 
who is about to open the passageway 
into a new country. He sees only that 
beyond him are mysteries of color—in- 
triguing beauties which his eager fingers 
may yet unravel. 
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= Milk and Dressed Beef 
add to growing Southern wealth 


Dairy companies and meat packers are spend 
ing millions of dollars for plants in Southern 
states. Live stock growing is steadily advancing, 
for climate, feed, market proximity combine to 
give strong competitive advantages. 


The corporations now investing in the South 
are famed for business success. “Bordens” 
“Swift” “Pet” “Kraft” “Phenix” are but 
a few national brands marking products made 
in the South. 


Wherever there is great industrial development, 
unusual investment opportunities exist. The 
South is fast developing industrially and offers 





exceptional investment values. 




















We suggest the securities of “Shares in The 
South” for investors interested in an invest 
ment trust managed to share the diversified 
industrial progress of the South. It is sponsored 
by Caldwell & Company, Southern bankers, 
who will send you complete details or make 
other suggestions to meet your requirements. 


a 2 We Bank on the South $b 


ina 
CALDWELL & COMPANY onan Fiect 


NB Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
— Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
9M Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 

Memphis . Houston . Dallas 


Chattanooga . New Orleans 
, Birmingham . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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Investment Sagacity 


Leading insurance companies have earned an 
enviable reputation as consistently successful 
investors of their funds. Since 1920, American 
stock fire companies alone have gained ap- 
proximately $813,000,000 in assets as against an 
increase of only $129,500,000 in capital—due in 


no small degree to their investment sagacity. 


HOLDERS OF 


Insuranshares Trust Certificates have a pro 
rata interest in the stocks of more than 50 lead- 
ing Fire, Life, Casualty, Fidelity, Marine and 
other insurance companies, and of several 
banks whose business is national or interna- 
tional in scope. 


This ownership is based on thousands of un- 
derlying securities, selected by recognized ex- 
perts and representing a cross-section of the 
outstanding commercial, industrial and finan- 
cial activities of the United States and foreign 
countries. 


Investment in Insuranshares Trust Certifi- 
cates is first of all safe—beyond that it repre- 
sents a profitable share in steadily mounting 
market values. 


Write for descriptive circular 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


Distributors 


Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 
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WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company guar- 
antee of payment of principal and interest. Offered by Em- 
pire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which are guaranteed as to principal and snenet 
and are described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by J 
A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, 
reasons for the safety of Electric Power and Light Bonds 
as a basis for investment, is offered by Thompson Ross 


Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill., or 


INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A booklet emphasizing 
the idea of management in the handling of individual 
investment problems. 


THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


a booklet showing ten 


City. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds as 
a sound form of investment. Offered by 
Company, Inc., 170 
42 Cedar Street, New York City 


W. Chapman & 
type of real estate bonds. 


N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Continued on Page 144 


INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- 
formation concerning the properties and the investment 
opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Electric Securi- 
ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


SECURITIES BACKED BY MODERN ROAD BUILD- 
NG. he largest road-building organization 

United States is Warren Brothers Company, Cambridge, 

Mass., whose illustrated booklet gives interesting facts 

about the Company. Offered by Paine, Webber & Co., 82 


in the 


PRUDENCE BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 
THAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet offered by 
Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a booklet 
Goeseibing National Union Mortgage Bonds, 
Offered by National Union 
Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 


an improved 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the 
important features of each security which is held by in- 
Of much interest to investors. Of- vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., 
— wy =_ R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Street, 

ew York C 


| 





Unsinkable Ships 
(Continued from Page 86) 


American steamship Governor, bound for 
Seattle, was running through Puget 
Sound. With passengers and crew there 
were 292 people on board. It was shortly 
after midnight when the 8,800-ton cargo 
vessel, West Hartland, crashed into the 
Governor a little abaft of amidships. 
The Governor was doomed on the in- 
stant. Eighteen minutes later she went 
down. But she was equipped with this 
lifeboat-lowering system, and not a life 
was lost! 

And it was more than twelve hours 
before the Vestris foundered! 

These modern lifeboat davits, these 
one-man lowering controls, these life- 
boats that can ride down the side of a 
badly listing ship, these automatic de- 
vices that cast the hooks loose at the 
proper time all worked. The Steward 
Davit & Equipment Corporation was 
largely responsible for this record. 

Over and above all these practical 
auxiliary devices for safety of life at sea, 
one stands out—the fundamental secur- 
ity of the hull itself. In its very funda- 
mentals a ship is a lonely, floating island, 
self-dependent, self-sustaining, and self- 
saving. A tiny Atlantis, it has had to 
meet the penalties of its own defects. 

To-day the radio has done away with 
the isolation of the seas, has given ships 
a service of information, of warning, of 
aid like the network of emergency wires 
that cover the land. 

Men still talk in the pious terms of a 
century ago about the perils of sea. They 
exist, with rare and unique exceptions, 
only in so far as we permit them legally 
to continue. 


World’s Work Scrapbook 
(Continued from Page 96) 


retire from active teaching in June. This 
marks the closing of the academic career 
of a noted scholar and author. Hundreds 
of his students have stood in the gallery 
of Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities 
in the British Museum, half listening for 
the serene voice of a man who made 
ancient history alluring. For Robert 
Rogers has haunted the corridors of 
London’s treasure house every summer, 
wrestling with cuneiform inscriptions, 
to eke out a new chapter of interpreta- 
tion. Oxford gave him a degree for bril- 
liantly demonstrated erudition. What 
was the secret of his campus success? 
The dullest of his pupils will answer 
readily. Dr. Rogers never forgot that he 
was facing youth. He responded to 


| eagerness, which is the heart of it. 


Trade house organs fill pages with dis- 
cussion of merchandise stock control, but 
only one third of the stores in America 
have adopted any scientific method for 
accomplishing it. This is the indictment 
of a retail-trade expert. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . . $35,000,000 





INSURANCE TRUST 


CORPORATE TRUST 


PERSONAL TRUST 





100 BROADWAY 
40TH STREET AND MADISON AVENUE 
57TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 
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HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO 














Investment Securities 

















11 Wall Street 578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 








New YorK 











209 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 

















Minneapolis Montreal South Bend 
Detroit St. Paul Rochester, Minn. 
Davenport, lowa Rockford, Ill. Kansas City 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 












































Charleston, W. Va. Miami Beach 
Palm Beach Augusta, Ga. Aiken, S. C. 
4h 














Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


























Tulsa Boston Seattle Dayton Oakland, Cal. 
Buffalo Portland Toledo Wheeling Meadville, Pa. 
St. Louis Rochester _ Baltimore Richmond Marietta, Ohio 








Pittsburgh Hollywood Cincinnati San Francisco Bartlesville, Okla. 
Los Angeles Philadelphia Kansas City Oklahoma City Parkersburg, W. Va. 

















Cable Address ** Hathrops’”? New York 
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CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES, a pamphlet explaining DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT, a booklet, offered by 
the use of convertible preferred stocks and bonds and their C. M. Keys & Company, 60 Broadway, New York City. 
place among the securities of individual investors. Of- 
fered by George H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
New York City. illustrated booklet giving much valuable information of 











interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons Com- 
A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND INVESTORS, a pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
booklet describing how the Department of Economics and 



































Survey serves investors by furnishing investment counsel, DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the form 
free, to individuals and institutions. Offered by A. C. of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters on ‘‘Stocks 
Allyn & Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. versus Bonds as Investments,’’ ‘‘Listed versus Unlisted 
Securities,’’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers Protect ae 
CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE, a booklet, and other interesting features. Offered by R. E. Wilsey 
offered by Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 South La Salle Company, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Street, Chicago, Ill. 








, INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan *. oe 
7 ‘4 , —! ‘ Jtility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
t FIDELITY SERV ICE, a booklet describing the type of cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
ee by ne ~y — © Matec Company, are offered by the great public utility interests which the 
Coe Uhemieal Culling, St. Louis, So. Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed circulars will 
be mailed upon request. 


























UNITED BONDS, a name given to real estate bonds se- 
cured by high-grade properties in Detroit, and issued by SERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet telling 
the United States Mortgage Bond Company, Detroit, Mich. about the Cities Service Organization, and its fiscal agents. 
Interesting booklets on request. Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 























GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work of 




















various departments and outlining services available to INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
customers through these departments. Offered by the Guar- formation on the selection of securities for investment is 
Tok Fang Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New — by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Bos- 
o ty. ton, Mass. 














All Aboard by Air 
(Continued from Page 41) 


up seven more passengers than his big 
tri-motor was licensed to carry. “I told 
him,” he said, “that if I ever caught 
him doing anything like that again I'd 
ground him for life.” 

One of the passenger crashes of the 
past year was directly due to overload- 
ing. The pilot, coming in for his landing, 
slowed down to the 55-mile speed he was 
accustomed to; and while still some 
ninety or a hundred feet above the 
ground the plane simply fell out of the 
air, killing all on board. 

Now let us classify the safety pre- 
cautions for air-passenger transpor- 
tation under four main heads. From 
time to time we can look back at that 
fatal Chattanooga crash. 

The first, concerning flying equipment 
and its maintenance, is to see that each 
plane is safe and airworthy every time 
it leaves the ground. There are many 
safe airplanes now being manufactured, 
but they vary greatly. Passenger planes 
can be bought for $10,000 or even less. 
From this they go to more than twice 
that, for planes of no greater carrying 
capacity, and up to $100,000 for some of 
the great monsters of the skies. The 
larger planes are for the most part the 
safer planes, but the rule is by no means 
universal. When I was being tossed 
about in the cabin of that small two. 
passenger mail plane in the Illinois 
snow squall it was comforting to reflect 
that the ship was one of the staunchest 
biplanes built, being made by the Boe. 
ing company for its own use at a cost 
twice that of many planes of its size. 

One of the most successful air-maii 
operators has found that his planes 
average one forced landing due to me- 
chanical trouble in every 35,000 miles. 
Of a hundred forced landings about ten 
bring about crackups that mean damage 
to the plane or landing gear. And of 
every ten crackups a couple result in 
washouts, with the plane irreparably 
smashed. One forced landing in 35,000 
miles, one crackup in 350,000 miles, one 
complete smash in a million and three 
quarters miles! 

To-day air-passenger traffic is running 
to tri-motor planes, where the danger of 
a forced landing due to mechanical 
trouble is even less. Tri-motors can lose 
one engine altogether and still keep on 
flying. If, in any given mile, there are 
only three chances out of 35,000 that 
one of the motors will go dead there is 
not a chance in many millions that two 
of them will. 

Ford, Stout, Boeing, Loening, and 
Fokker tri-motors can fly with one 
motor dead. The twin-motor Sikorsky 
amphibians—such as are used between 
Los Angeles and Catalina Island and 
between Miami and Havana—can take 
off and fly with a single motor. 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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"*T want to invest $700 more— 
What is your opinion of CITIES SERVICE?” 


And the financial expert replied — 


‘Buy to hold’, ,. 


The clipping above is from 
one of America’s great dai- 
lies, and is one of many in 
our files. Name of news- 
paper from which it was 
taken can be furnished 
upon request. 


_ the clipping reproduced the 
financial writer recommends Cities 
Service Common stock—and he rec- 
ommends it not for speculation but 
“to hold.” 


An investment in Cities Service Com- 
pany Common stock is an invest- 
ment to hold because it means sharing 
not only in a great organization, but 
in the growth, progress and ever- 
increasing strength of the country. 


Cities Service subsidiaries are en- 
gaged in the production and sale 
of necessities of modern life— 
electric light and power, natu- 
ral and manufactured gas, 
gasolene, oils and other petro- 


i 


leum products. 


Because of the indispensable char- 
acter of the business from which 
earnings are obtained, they are not 
subject to the fluctuations common 
to less essential enterprises. They 
continue to increase with the growth 
of the 4000 communities served by 
this organization. 


When you |buy Cities Service Com- 

pany Common, you become a profit- 

sharing partner in one of the ten 

greatest industrial enterprises in 
America. On the basis of its 
present price your money earns 
about 7% in cash and stock 
dividends. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 


60 Wall Street 


New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 60 Wall St., New York 
Send copy of booklet describing the investment possibilities of Cities Service | 


Securities. 


Name 











Address. 
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Like superpower in the electric 
industry, the economical distribu- 
tion of gas from central manufac- 
turing plants through long distance transmission lines 
to neighboring cities is being accomplished by the 
more aggressive companies. 


Operating subsidiaries of Midland Utilities Company— 
an investment holding company of national reputation 
—are pioneering this activity, just as their associated 
companies pioneered electric interconnection. 









































Subsidiaries of the Midland Company operate a gas 
transmission line extending across seven Indiana coun- 
ties. It connects East Chicago with Kokomo, with spur 
lines to Valparaiso and Michigan City, and to Logans- 
port, Peru, and Wabash. Other lines connect important 
areas, such as Goshen, Elkhart, and South Ben 


We distribute the securities of Midland 
Utilities Company, its operating com- 
panies, and other outstanding companies 
in 30 states. Send for our current list of 
security offerings yielding 6% and more. 















































WTriLirTy SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York - St.Louis - Indianapolis - Louisville - Mi lis - Milwauk 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS 
a children’s classic by SELMA LAGERLOF 


—at all bookstores 































































































AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY The 
INCORPORATED Fourth Annual 
Investment Securities 
Report to 
We offer an inter- Stockholders 
esting booklet, “A of 
Valuable Aid to Fi sal I iti ae 
Sen” inancial Investing Co., 

se oe gaa New York, Ltd. 











is of interest to every investor. 
Write for Booklet T-4 


UNITED STATES FISCAL CORP. 
50 Broadway New York 








New York Boston 
Milwaukee Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Philadelphia t 
Detroit St. Louis 
San Francisco 












































(Continued from Page 144) 
One of the passenger lines flying out 
of Chicago started operations recently 
with a fleet of big single-motored ships, 
Within three months five of them had 
cracked up. This concern is now re. 
ported to be changing to tri-motors. 

There are such things as the matter of 
unobstructed vision for the pilot. When 
Lindbergh made his great flight to Paris 
he was able to see ahead only with a 
periscope. When the skies were still 
relatively clear of aircraft that was safe 
enough, but to-day the danger of col- 
lisions is greater. It is increasingly im. 
portant that a pilot be able tosee directly 
ahead and below. 

One pilot told me of very nearly collid- 
ing with another passenger ship. “I was 
just going to come down,” he said, 
“when I happened to lean over and see 
the yellow wings of a Fokker below me 
and a little ahead. I might have dropped 
right into him. He hadn’t seen me at 
all.” 

Maintenance of equipment is most 
important. The policy of one of the 
most reliable companies is to have at 
least twice as many ships available as 
are necessary for scheduled runs. This 
allows time for the inspection and over- 
hauling that must continually go on. If 
at any time a plane develops even the 
slightest mechanical trouble another can 
be substituted for it. After two hundred 
hours in the air, or less if necessary, 
each motor is given a top overhauling. 
At the end of three hundred hours it is 
given a complete overhauling which 
amounts practically to rebuilding. In 
terms of the average automobile, that 
would mean a top overhauling about 
every six months and a complete re- 
building each season. 

Turn to the account of that Chatta- 
nooga crash. The night watchman 
thought the motor was not quite right. 
The inability of the plane, with only two 
thirds its full quota of passengers, to 
leave the field furnishes evidence that 
he was correct. With more conservative 
operation not a passenger would have 
been allowed to enter that plane, nor 
would the pilot have attempted a take- 
off until the motor was right. 

Ihave waited with a small plane while 
a whole new set of spark plugs was put 
in, just because the pilot had noticed a 
little sputtering half an hour back in a 
perfectly steady flight. On the other 
hand, I have seen a mail pilot take off 
in bad weather for a distant airport 
with his motor sputtering badly. 

At present most of the more conserva- 
tive lines pay pretty big salaries in order 
to get their pick of the best pilots. Pilots 
on some of the older lines get as much as 
$10,000 or $12,000 a year. Often there is 
an arrangement for miles actually flown; 
perhaps four or five cents a mile for 
day flying, and higher rates for night 
flights. 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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BALTIMORE 
Gateway to the Great Middle West 


LOSEST port on the Atlantic Seaboard to the ten 
large cities of the Great Lakes-Middle West dis- 


trict, Baltimore is the logical port for shipments to 


Sixteenth Annual and from that inland area. 
Foreign Trade Convention 


April a7, 18, 19 s s ° e eye 
Pr inden Advantageous freight differentials, steamship sailings 


to one hundred foreign ports, modern terminals 
served by three trunk line railroads, and a well-located 
airport explain the rapid development of Baltimore 
both as a port and as an unexcelled site for the manu- 
facturing and distributing plants of great industries. 


Baltimore Trust Company finances the shipment of 
goods, both domestic and foreign, by means of 
acceptances and letters of credit. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 


R V €E > ¥ S&S FT, 4 
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Many Good Securities 


ecAre NEVER Listed 


_Apeesep ine investment issues find their way 
into the strong boxes of shrewd investors, 


which are not listed but have excellent markets, 
such as bank and insurance stocks and the securi- 
ties of many soundand long established American 


business enterprises. 


In our Investment Department, experienced 
traders are available at all of our nine offices, 
who are in daily touch with the leading “counter” 
markets of the country and who, with the aid of 
our private wire system, will obtain for you, 
QUICKLY, the correct market for your unlisted 
stocks or bonds. 


Prompt personal attention to orders or requests for market 
prices on unlisted securities will be given if you will tele- 
phone or telegraph our Investment Department 


at the nearest office 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
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Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
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SAVE $2.00 
Years of WORLD’S WORK only 


Present subscribers may take advantage of this special offer 
to have their subscriptions extended from date of expiration. 


Mail Order AT ONCE to WORLD’S WORK, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Home Study Accountancy Training 








Accountants command bigincome. 
Thousands needed. About 9,000 
Certified Public Accountants in 
U.S. Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. 
We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for C. P. A. ex- 
aminations or executive account- 
ing positions. Previous bookkeep- 


ing knowledge unnecessary — we 
prepare you from ground up. Our 
training is supervised by Wm. B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., as- 
sisted by staff of C. P. A.’s. Low 
cost —easy terms. Write for val- 
uable free 64-page book, “‘Account- 
ing, the Profession That Pays.” 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.4332-H Chicago 








(Continued from Page 146) 

To teach their pilots conservatism, 
several of the older companies have en- 
couraged the buying of stock by em- 
ployees. When the crash of a $40,000 
plane means a shrinkage in the tangible 
assets of every employee, great empha- 
sis is put on conservatism. 

The third field of precautions that 
can be taken for the safety of passengers 
is in the matter of airports, emergency 
landing places, and such signposts as air 
beacons and adequate marking lights. 
When you realize that a plane of present- 
day design has to reach a speed of sixty 
or seventy miles an hour before it can 
leave the ground, and that few pas- 
senger planes can land at less than fifty 
miles an hour, the importance of good 
landing fields becomes obvious. Many 
crashes come when the planes are either 
taking off or landing. That is one reason 
why most of the present-day airports 
are so far from the cities they serve. 
Flat country free from surrounding 
hazards is worth going a long way to get. 

In talking with an N. A. T. pilot I 
mentioned one of the smaller airports 
near New York City. “That field?” 
the pilot broke in. “ Why, that’s no place 
to land a heavy ship. In the first place 
it’s too small, and in the second place it’s 
too wet. In wet weather it’s a swamp.” 

He told me of a municipal field in the 
Middle West, conveniently close but 
shunned by the more conservative air- 
transport people. “It’s a death trap,” 
he said. “A small field with houses all 
around it and high-power wires on two 
sides of it.” 

Turn to the Chattanooga account 
again. After clearing the field the loaded 
plane had to soar over a high railroad 
embankment and was wrecked because 
it couldn’t do it. 

Night flying is fast becoming more 


| and more commonplace. Look out along 


one of our government-marked air 


| routes from the sky on a clear night, and 
| you will see revolving beacons for miles 


ahead and little winking blinker lights 
at short intervals between. Emergency 
fields are clearly marked with border 
lights, white and red, showing ust 


| where it is safe to land. 


“The government ideal,”’ one air-line 
superintendent told me, “is an emer- 


| gency landing field every thirty miles. 


Our ideal”” —he smiled—‘ is to have the 
emergency fields touch one another all 
the way across the country!” 

And finally, safety precautions have 
to be taken against the greatest hazard 
of all—bad weather. Fog is the aviator’s 
worst enemy. After waiting five days in 
Omaha for low-lying clouds to disperse, 
I began to realize how great a pressure 
is put on airmen to take a chance and 
push along. Every added hour of delay 
seemed unbearable; any risk, no matter 
how great, seemed attractive in com- 
parison. 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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First Mortgage Bonds: #2,850,000 
Real Estate Security: #5,100,000 


HE Company issuing these bonds was organized 
by well-known and substantial residents of one 


of the most thriving cities in the United States, for 
the purpose of meeting a definite and urgent demand 
from local and nationally known firms which 
required space and service of a particular kind. 


The heavy investment behind these bonds, the 
standing of the owners, the amount and quality 
of the security, the logical nature of the develop- 
ment, and a stock purchase privilege which 
should prove of substantial value, unite to make 
this one of the most attractive investments we 
have ever marketed. 

Yield 62% 


Circular No. 1319 on Request 


These Bonds are listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange 


Pe abody, Houghteling & Co. 


Established 1865 
10 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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“We Don’t 
Mean Maybe!” 


It is possible that we are 
sometimes a little drastic in 
our statements about the 
safety of PRUDENCE-BONDS 
...but we can never hope to 
beas drasticin claiming safety 
as we are in securing it!... 
there is no pussyfooting inthe 
production of PRUDENCE- 
BONDS...no log-rolling, no 
inflated loans and no ‘‘may- 
be” as to their safety to ma- 
turity! .. . face up on every 
5/29 PRUDENCE-BOND 
you buy is a written Guar- 
antee backed by more than 
$15,000,000 of Prudence 
funds. 


Conclusive figures instead of 
evasive claims! 


Available in denominations 
of $1000, $500 and $100 


Te PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
161-10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N.Y. 
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THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, Inc. 
(Address nearest office) 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part 
please send descriptive literature 
about Prudence-Bonds. w.w. 1402 


Name 


Address 
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AS THEY SAW US: 
—Foch, Ludendorff 


and others write 
our war history | 


Edited by George Sylvester Viereck 


Who won the war? Did the 
entry of the United States prove 
to be the deciding factor? The 
War Leaders here pass judgment 
on what we did—and how we 
did it. 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


$3.50 | 
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(Continued from Page 148) 

In a fog a steamship can slow down or 
stop altogether. An airplane has to keep 
rushing along. A steamship, moreover, 
is on the plane of the ocean’s surface, 
subject only to slow-moving ocean cur- 
rents or slight drift from the force of the 
wind. An airplane is completely at the 
mercy of the wind and can go wrong in 
three dimensions. 

Instruments such as the distance- 
reading or earth-inductor compass, or 
the bank indicator, give some help in 
these matters. But for the most part 
they are not yet any too reliable. Nor 
do they tell anything about the direction 
of the wind or of the height at which the 
plane is flying above the earth immedi- 
ately below. That is why crashes into 
mountainsides come about. The danger 
of fog or sudden storm makes it essential 
that each pilot shall know before he 
takes off just what the weather is along 
his route and what changes may occur. 
Clear-weather flying is relatively safe 
to-day; anything else is inestimably 
dangerous. 

To assist aviation, government 
weather reports are now almost every- 
where obtainable. But in addition, each 
air line has to set up its own weather- 
reporting system, so that either the 
government reports or its own, or both, 
shall be made immediately available 
to every pilot at each landing field. 

Two reporting systems are now in 
wide use. One is the printer system, 
which types detailed reports hourly— 
oftener if necessary—at each of the 
landing fields where the machines are 
installed. The other is the radio system, 
which supplements telephone communi- 
cation between the different fields and 
by which the line’s own reports are for- 
warded by government wireless to all 
the landing fields on the line. 

The main point is to see that the re- 
ports are both full and accurate and that 
every pilot gets them. The next is to see 
that each pilot acts upon them with due 
consideration. 

It is probably along these lines that 
the next big advance in passenger avi- 
ation will be made. There is no longer 
any use in sitting back and saying fly- 
ing is too dangerous. Passenger aviation 
is coming with such a rush that before 
many months prospective passengers 
will be able to walk into any air- 


tickets and, for a few additional dimes, 
accident insurance in whatever amount 
they desire. That is already possible in 
certain instances; and if the line on 
which you propose to fly is not yet able 
to secure passenger insurance, for your 
own sake look into these matters of 
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equipment, maintenance, personnel, 
landing fields, and weather-reporting | 
systems before venturing into the air. | 

But if these things are satisfactory, | 
by all means fly. You will save a lot of | 
time and come down safely. 
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e retailored his plant 


*““— OUGHT to have a new plant,” 
a manufacturer of metal fittings 
told us, “‘but the outlook is too un- 
certain. I don’t know what to do.”’ 


Our investigation showed that 
while the company had a fine 
product and sales resistance was 
really slight, it had outgrown its 
plant and machinery, production 
methods were wasteful and obso- 
lete, manufacturing costs high. 


‘Naturally,’ we told him, ‘‘you 
hesitate to expand when indica- 
tions are unfavorable, but your 
fundamental situation holds great 
promise. We recommend that you 
finance and erect a thoroughly 
modern plant.’’ In the new plant 


RESOURCE S&S MORE 


T HAN 


production is now 50 per cent 
larger, inventory is lower, profits 
are excellent, the debentures have 
been retired and common stock 
dividends have been resumed. 


A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted daily by 
its customers on many fundamen- 
tal problems like this. Constant 
contacts with production, mer- 
chandising and day-to-day trends 
frequently enable the Guardian to 
offer suggestions leading directly 
to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


$150,000,000 
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Sound Bonds 
for 


Conservative 
Investors 


Investors who do not care 
to speculate but who value 
safety, marketability, and 
a steady income will find 
high grade Municipal 
Bonds well suited to their 
requirements. 


For more than forty years 
this Company has special- 
ized in dependable invest- 
ments of this class. Our 
steadily growing clientele 
is proof of the value of our 
service and the high char- 
acter of our offerings. 


Write for our 
current list of carefully selected 


Municipal Bonds 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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Selecting Advertisers 


The World’s Work takes great care 
in selecting its financial advertisers, 
investigates each concern before ac- 
cepting its advertisement, and at- 
tempts to keep in touch with them 
while the advertisements are run- 
ning in the magazine. At times the 
advertising is stopped, not always 
because of any fault which we find 
with the advertiser, although some- 
times this is the case. If readers no- 
tice the disappearance of an adver- 
tiser’s announcement and wish to 
check up their previous dealings with him, 
we shall be glad to have them write to 
us; we shall then be pleased to explain the 


disappearance of the advertisements from 
our magazine pages. 

















(Continued from Page 126) 

We can believe that this is the same 
brave land of unbounded opportunity 
that beckoned to the world in the days 
when land in the West was free and the 
hilltops called to the pioneer; or we can 
believe that for the mass of men op- 
portunity has gone by the board in an 
age of machine processes and factory 
production. 

We can see in America the birthplace 


of new forms of art, new schools of 


thought, and new means of self-expres- 
sion; or we can see in it only the hurried 
give-and-take of a slapdash civilization, 
high-strung, undisciplined, and confused. 

In the phenomena of American life 
there is enough material for every man 
to make out a case for his own convic- 
tions. But whatever we say of the new 
America in which we live, at least we 
start with this: it is a brand-new Amer- 
ica, and there is no section of the broad 
highway that leads from the New 
Jersey hills to San Francisco Bay over 


which a whole new layer of culture has | 


not been spread within the memory of a 


generation of Americans still living. | 


Scratch the surface of this trans- 
continental highway anywhere along its 
three thousand miles of hard macadam 
road and modern cities, and you reveal 
its newness. The triumph of urban cul- 
ture that has swept remorselessly 
across the countryside is the triumph 
of a new means of transportation un- 
discovered thirty years ago. The prow- 
ess of the giant mills which have changed 
the habits of the nation with an ava- 
lanche of low-priced goods is built upon 
new methods of production that have 
been perfected only to be thrown aside 
for methods newer still. The standards of 
American life, the criteria by which each 
change is judged, the rules of thumb 
that once seemed everlasting principles 
have been wrenched loose from their 
accustomed moorings by the progress of 
experimental science. The milestones on 
the open road, the tourist camps, traffic 


| jams, Spanish roofs, and superpower 
| lines that reach across the nation in an 
| endless panorama are upstarts even in a 


land of innovation. 

Tirelessly a young nation spends its 
reckless energy rebuilding. This is 
America, Model 1929, and there is little 
left of the old America of 1863 that 
stood between two frontiers, or even of 
the America of 1899 that rubbed its 
eyes in the bright dawn of an age of 
motors. 

No one man built this new America. 
But some men have left their mark on 
it, and other men have made themselves 
the symbols of its headlong change from 
old to new. 

What the ultimate significance of 
Henry Ford will be is a question for the 
gods to answer. But partway on its 
dizzy ride from 1863 to 1929, America 
has looked out over a radiator stamped 
with this man’s name. 





Federal Home Bonds pay 6% 
date of issue through to maturity. 
secured by carefully selected first mortgages on 
homes and small business properties. Groups of 
these mortgages are deposited in trust with the 
Empire Trust Company of New York and Fed 

eral Home Bonds are issued against them. 
These bonds are further secured by all the re 

sources of the Federal Home Mortgage Com- 
pany, with assets of over five million dollars. 


Issued in denominations of $100, $500 
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FEDERAL Home Pian 
jor 
Sure REsutts 


The Federal Home Mortgage 
Company Plan is a sure, cer- 
tain method of building Capi 
tal. It is based on the simple, 
easy practice of investing ten 
per cent of your income in Federal Home Mort. 
gage Company First Mortgage Bonds and re- 
investing the interest as received. 
idea is predicated upon the fact that organized 
expenditure of Income enables you to live better 
and at the same time become financially inde- 
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Let us send you full information. Write for Booklet N 
“Safety and Steady Income.” 
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constitute a Financial Market- 
place—a miniature Wall Street or 
La Salle Street. 
sembled the announcements of 
commercial banks and of invest- 
ment bankers from Boston to New 
Orleans. They offer to readers of 
THE WORLD’S WORK a wide vari- 
ety of expert service. We com- 
mend them to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of our readers. 


Here are as- 
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is proud of its Furniture Mart— the 
largest centralized furniture exhibit in 
the world. Over 75% of the entire fur- 
niture industry is represented by the 
763 exhibitors, conveniently grouped 
over 2,000,000 square feet of floor 
area found in the 34 stories. Edison 
Service provides the ever-dependable 
electric light and power supply. 














Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
157 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Send for Year Book. Stock is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Can a BOND HOUSE make 
an Impartial Analysis 


of an Investor’s List? 
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HY is your security analysis ser- 
vice for investors any better than 


.the analysis services offered by many 


other bond houses, one or two of which 
I have tried out?” writes a Connecticut 
manufacturer. 

The outstanding feature of the Comp- 
ton Investment Service Department is 
its complete independence from any 
direct consideration of sales, purchases 
or exchanges. This, if not unique, is 
unusual enough to deserve attention. 
The staff which reviews investors’ hold- 
ings is thus able to make its recommen- 
dations from the unbiased standpoint 
which the investors’ interests demand. 

Of course, this service is maintained 
by us to secure and keep Compton 
customers. But in the forty years of our 
history we have found that the best way 
for us to protect our interests is by 
considering your interests first. 

This basis of operation explains why, 
for example, one investor recently re- 
ceived recommendations for the purchase 
of various securities, 82 per cent of 


which were not on the Compton list 
of offerings at the time. To another in- 
vestor, with entirely different require- 
ments, we suggested a group of sound 
investments, all of which were taken 
from the current Compton list. In many 
of our analyses, it is significant to note, 
no changes of any kind whatever were 
suggested. 

Our Investment Service Department 
is under the direction of trained statis- 
ticians of long experience in the entire 
field of securities. It has access to in- 
formation secured at a cost that would 
be prohibitive for most individual in- 
vestors. Each analysis is carefully read, 
revised and approved by the head of 
the Department before it is submitted 
to the investor. 

In order to give you a clear picture 
of the thoroughgoing way in which 
our Investment Service Department car- 
ties out this work, we have reprinted 
a typical analysis. We shall be glad to 
mail you a copy of it upon request. 
Kindly write for booklet SA-1. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
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44 Wall Street, New York 
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39 Broadway 


“Dependable 


Investment”’ 


q For seventeen years 
we have been serving 


large and 


small, who wish expe- 

rienced aid in making 

and watching 
ments. 


invest- 


q We are always glad 
to discuss this service 
with 
send a_ booklet 
pendable Investments” 
which explains it. 


investors or to 
“De- 
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THE RAGGED EDGE 
OF FINANCE 


ECENTLY a concern which for 
R years hung on the ragged edge 

of Wall Street failed for some 
millions of dollars. The house had over 
2,000 customers. The failure was 
brought about chiefly because a Mid- 
dle West customer became indignant 
and proceeded to New York to protect 
himself. Usually that doesn’t happen. 
Customers generally do a lot of think- 
ing to themselves when such a crash 
comes, and let it go at that. 

Nobody should have lost any money 
in that case. Anyone who had taken the 
trouble to inquire would have found 
out that he should have dealt with a 
better known house. Like the person 
who enjoys poor health, that concern 
enjoyed a poor reputation for years. 
It had meager facilities, low class per- 
sonnel, unattractive surroundings. 

The trouble is that people lose money 
in what they are pleased to call invest- 
ment because they are just a bit dis- 
honest about it. They like the excite- 
ment of dealing with some unknown 
individual who has a direct line on 
something or other, or get a thrill out 
of some very personal letter with a 
typewritten signature and names at 
the top nobody ever heard about, which 
lets them in individually on some prop- 
osition that rings clear as a. bell. 

It’s a part of the greed that is in us. 
People want to get rich quite soon. 
Once in a blue moon the thing happens. 
Wealth does drop into people’s laps, it 
is claimed, but generally it is lifted up 
with considerable effort. Greed is the 
proper word. Folks are thoroughly op- 
posed to receiving a normal rental for 
their money. They want 8% or 10% in 
a 6% market. They don’t realize that 
the difference between their $1,000 at 
6% and the same $1,000 at 8% for a 
year is $20 only. In straining for the 
extra $20 they sometimes lose the en- 
tire thousand. 

That house that failed attracted a 
pretty fair lot of people—the usual 
“widows and orphans,” of course, try- 
ing to increase their income, and rather 
more than the usual number of profes- 
sional men in small towns and cities 
and small merchants. 


Each one could have had better ser- 
vice nearer home. There was his local 
bank. He could have talked it over with 
the president. There’s the case of Greed 
again. The “investor often is afraid to 
talk to his banker, fearing he will be 
too conservative, and feeling, too, that 
after all there is a chance to make a 
“killing” and it is his chance alone. Or, 
there was the bond house. Surely there 
was a bond house whose advertise- 
ments he had seen in his favorite maga- 
zine. Maybe it had an office right there 
in his home town, or a two-cent stamp 
would have carried an inquiry to its 
home office for an opinion which would 
have been given at the house’s expense. 
There, again, your investor is afraid 
to submit a proposition to investiga- 
tion. And thats the thing an investment 
proposition must stand if it is good. 

Never be hurried into an investment; 
never deal with a man who won’t give 
you time to consider and inquire; never 
buy into anything without getting facts 
and figures in black and white over 
some responsible man’s signature. Take 
your time. 


Empire 


When Safety 
MUST Come First 


F YOU can’t afford to speculate 

you can have the solid-rock 
safety assured by Empire Bonds 
and also enjoy the liberal yield 
of 542% to 6%. 


Every issue of Empire Bonds 
carries a strong guarantee as to 
principal and interest and is legal 
for trust funds. Every issue is 
secured by income-earning prop- 
erty. 


You cannot find greater safety. 
Why accept a smaller yield? 


EMPIRE BOND & MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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“Bonds and 
How to Buy Them” 
An interesting booklet, 


sent on request for 


No. X 1999 
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The Life of 


PASTEUR 


By D. VALLERY-RADOT 


The absorbing and uplifting story 
of the “‘most perfect man who ever 
entered the kingdom of science.’ 


$3.00 at all bookstores 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
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BOOKS for SEAMEN 


HE SEVENTH annual report of 
the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association shows a large 
organization that has come into being in 
an incredibly short space of time owing 
to the great demand for a real library of 
the seas. It originated through the 
Social Service Bureau of the Recruiting 
Service of the United States Shipping 
Board when Mrs. Henry Howard, as its 
chief, begged the help of the American 
Library Association for the men of the 
American Merchant Marine. 

The American Library Association 
was already pressed with work but 
finally in the winter of 1918 sent a load 
of miscellaneous books to the East 
Boston Training Station. From this 
small and seemingly inadequate begin- 
ning grew great things. 

By the time the war closed the Amer- 
ican Library Association had, in co- 
operation with the Social Service 
Bureau, already rendered a magnificent 
service to the merchant seamen, and it 
was at the request of the A. L. A. that 
Mrs. Howard founded the present 
organization, which is doing such valu- 
able work for the American Merchant 
Marine. At the present time the society 
sends out box libraries to all ships flying 
the American flag. These boxes contain 
fiction and technical books, poetry and 
grammars, chosen if possible in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the crew of the 
ship receiving the library. With each box 
goes a large bundle of magazines that 
do not have to be returned, but the 
books are exchanged for a new assort- 
ment at the end of each voyage. During 
the past year 306,030 books were lent 
to 1,738 merchant ships and to many 
lighthouses, lightships, and _ isolated 
Coast Guard stations. 

These books give more than relax- 
ation and amusement to the men who 
receive them. Engineers can study 
mechanics, electricians can learn radio, 
and—most important of all—foreigners 
can learn English. Of the 200,000 men 
in the American Merchant Marine ap- 
proximately 45 per cent are foreigners. 
Most of them can read their own lan- 
guage, but they spell out their first 
English words from the captions under 
pictures that abound in our illustrated 
magazines. 

This work of Americanization cannot 
be overemphasized. For efficiency in 
peacetime and for protection in case of 
national emergency it is absolutely 
necessary to have American ships 
manned by American crews. 

No work of this kind can be judged 
successful without the approval of the 
men themselves. The society receives 
hundreds of requests for special books 
of all kinds, and a continual stream of 
favorable comment comes from the 
sailors and shipowners. 





YOUR TEETH 


anger 


lurks behind 


white teeth 


HITE teeth are attractive. Their sound- 

ness contributes to the preservation of 
good health. But teeth are only as healthy as 
the gums. And however white they may be, 
danger lurks behind them. 

For certain prevalent diseases of neglect 
ignore teeth and attack the gums. And when 
once contracted only expert dental treatment 
can stem their advance. Too many of us dis- 
regard this threat. And as the penalty for 
neglect, 4 persons out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger sacrifice health. A need- 
less sacrifice! 

These odds are unfair, deceiving. Just fol- 
low this regime: See your dentist at least once 
every six months. And when you brush your 
teeth, brush gums vigorously, but use the 
dentifrice made for the purpose ... Forhan’s 
for the Gums. This dentifrice helps to firm 
gums and keep them sound. Thus it fortifies 
teeth and health. As you know, Pyorrhea and 
other diseases seldom attack healthy gums. 

In addition, the way in which Forhan’s cleans 
teeth and helps to protect them from decay 
will delight you. 

Start using Forhan’s, regularly, every morn- 
ing and every night. Teach your children 
this good habit. They'll thank you in the 
years to come. Get a tube of Forhan’s from 
your druggist. Two sizes, 35c and 60c. Forhan 
Company, New York. 





Forhan’s for the Gums is more than an ordinary tooth- 
paste. Itis the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is com- 
pounded with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by dentists 
everywhere. You will find this dentifrice especially effective as 
a gum ge if the dir that come with each tube are 
followed closely. It’s good for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. 
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Specially Designed 
for Fine Lawns 


Following a many years’ 
conquest of the power mower 
field in America, Jacobsen Power 
Mowers have captured the hearts 
of European estate keepers in 
competition with prominent 
foreign makes. The picture be- 
low shows a Jacobsen “Estate” 
Power Mower in Ebertspark, 
Ludwigshafen, Germany. 


Jacobsen ‘‘Estate”’ 
Power Lawn Mower 


The “Estate” Mower is spe- 
cially designed for the fine lawns of 
private estates. It is roller driven, 
and cuts a 24-inch swath, doing the 
work of 3 or 4 men with hand 
mowers and doing it better. Cuts 
fast and fine and steers easily about 
flower beds and other obstructions 
because of the auto-type differential. 
The gentle rolling effect creates a 
healthy vigorous growth. 


There is a Jacobsen Power Mower 

for every type of lawn. Write for 

free catalog—“Lawns Beautiful.” 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. BC , 
Racine, Wisconsin 


New York Office: 
507 W. 56th Street 
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|| SERGEANT YORK — 
|| HIS OWN LIFE STORY 
i} AND WAR DIARY 


| Edited by Tom Skeyhill 


The straightforward story of the 
I Tennessee mountaineer who, at 
first a conscientious objector, 
received a call from God to go 
and do his bestagainst theenemy. 
His “‘best”” was to capture un- 
||| assisted one hundred and thirty- | | 
two Germans, thirty-five ma- || 
chine guns, killing no less than | 

| 








twenty-five of the enemy. 





Illustrated 
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and, since April, 1922, Rickard has been 
director general of the A. R. A.—the title 
Hoover held until he entered the Hard- 
ing Cabinet. Many men, during the 
next four years, will be ranked as 
“close” to the President of the United 
States. None will faintly approximate 
Edgar Rickard’s hold upon that distin- 
guished and envied status. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior in the Hoover Cabinet, 
records that his first acquaintance with 
the President “came thirty-six years 
ago, when as a newly arrived freshman 
in Encina Hall, the big dormitory of 
Stanford University, he knocked on my 
door to see whether I would send my 
laundry to the company of which he was 
the agent.” Dr. Wilbur adds that 
Hoover “not only got my _ rather 
limited business, but he became my 
friend, offering me some good sugges- 
tions about getting some sort of a job 
to help out. my precarious finances.” 
There was a distinct suggestion of 
Hoover’s mental processes in the advice 
he gave Wilbur: “ Do your work so that 
the professors will notice it.” Hoover 
as Secretary of Commerce assiduously 
carried out that principle. He specialized 
in doing things that the country always 
had to notice. 

Dr. Wilbur’s association with Presi- 
dent Hoover was incubated in campus 
politics at Stanford and then stretched 
through the years into war work at 
Washington, university business, com- 
munity-chest enterprises, child-health 
organizations, and relief activities. 

Dr. Wilbur had not long been presi- 
dent of Stanford University when the 
United States entered the World War, 
but accepted unhesitatingly Hoover’s 
invitation to become chief of the 
conservation division of the Food 
Administration in 1917. Wilbur has 
always made Hoover’s capacious resi- 
dence in Washington his home when 
business brought the Stanford president, 
a physician by profession, to the 
Capital. Like Edgar Rickard, Wilbur is 
almost exactly as old as the President. 

Dr. Vernon L. Kellogg, zoélogist by 
training and permanent secretary of the 
National Research Council, is a Hoover- 
ian of the first magnitude. Kansan by 
birth, he was a professor of entomology 
and bionomics at Stanford during 
Hoover’s undergraduate days. As soon 
as the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
was set going, Hoover made Kellogg 
director-in-charge at the all-strategic 
central point in Brussels. 

In “ Fighting Starvation in Belgium,” 
Dr. Kellogg narrates in immortal terms 
how ten million people were fed at the 
rate of eight cents per person every day 
for four years “against the odds of the el- 
ements and hindering German officials.” 
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Won’t go out 
to play 


When healthy youngsters, usually 
full of mischief, suddenly lose their 
ambition to be engineers or police- 
men, they are —— full of cold 
germs. Loss of appetite, listlessness, 
or feverish condition, should put 
parents promptly on guard, 

As a rapid-action weapon against colds, 
no remedy is better known than GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE. Easy to take and 
mildly laxative, it rids the system of poisons 
caused by colds. The tonic properties keep 
vitality up. 

Because grip, influenza, and other seri- 
ous illnesses often begin with a cold, it is 
wise to obtain quick relief when any cold 
threatens. And equally wise, to make cer- 
tain of getting the right remedy. So empha- 
size GROVE’S, when asking for GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE. Price 30. 


7 QUICK RELIEF 
FOR COLDS SINCE 1889 
GROVE’S 
BROMO QUININE 


LAXATIVE TABLETS 














SEX AND YOUTH 
Sherwood Eddy 


Wise and helpful advice on youth's 
greatest problem. 


**Mr. Eddy’s new book is outstand- 
ing because of its openness of mind, 
its understanding, its sympathy, 
its levelheadedness and the fact 
that it gets close to life. ... 


The book is written frankly for 








members of the younger generation 
and members of the older may find 
some things in it rather shocking 
but illuminating!’’New York Times 
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Along with so many other seasoned 
Belgian relief coworkers, Kellogg was 
drafted into the United States Food 
Administration in 1917 and was a mem- 
ber of Hoover’s headquarters staff at 
Washington. Between 1918 and 1921 
Kellogg was assigned to the American 
Relief Administration. During “The 
Chief’s” Cabinet days of the past eight 
years, Hoover and Kellogg were in- 
separable companions. Vernon Kellogg 
will never be far away from the seat of 
power in the Hoover reign. 

Mark L. Requa has been described as 
the most unselfishly devoted Hooverite 
in existence. He has publicly proclaimed 
that his twin obsessing loyalties are his 
family and Herbert Hoover. Their kin- 
ship rests, like so many of the 
President’s associations, upon the pro- 
fession of mining engineering. It was 
while Requa was developing copper 
properties in Nevada and building the 
Nevada Northern Railway in the early 
years of the present century that the 
paths of Hoover and Requa __ first 
crossed. Intermittently thereafter, at 
home and_ abroad, they cultivated 
mutual interests in the mining and 
engineering fields, from which sprang an 
enduring friendship. 

Mark Requa personifies the type of 
comradeships that the President prob- 
ably enjoys to a wider extent than 
any political public man of his time. 
They are friendships that were rooted 
in, and sprouted from, an almost idola- 
trous faith in Hoover—faith in his high 
capacity and in his manifest destiny. 
Upon the working out of that destiny, in 
so far as it lay in their power, Hoover’s 
legion of devotees confidently and 
consistently concentrated itself. Requa 
has led a busy and successful profes- 
sional life, amassing in its course a for- 
tune in oil and other interests. 

But along with promotion of his 
private affairs he has _ persistently 
played Herbert Hoover’s game. He was 
brought into the United States Food 
Administration for the first year of its 
existence, then became general director 
of the oil division of the United States 
Fuel Administration, and just before 
the war came to an end was appointed 
chairman of the Federal committee on 
standardization of petroleum specifica- 
tions. In 1927 Requa produced an ar- 
resting volume entitled “The Relation 
of Government to Industry,” dealing 
with the necessity of governmental 
regulation of vital national resources 
such as coal and oil. 

Thomas T. C. Gregory has looked 
after President Hoover's private legal 
affairs ever since there were any to at- 
tend to, which means more than a quar- 
ter of a century. On the door of the 
Gregory law office in the Balfour Build- 
ing in San Francisco, the name of 
Herbert Hoover is  inconspicuously 
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Man and Method 


MAN is the human element in business — its 
soul and its brain. 


Method is the orderly regulation of human 
effort. Without soul and brain all effort is 
mechanical. Until man found his soul and 
began to use his brain with definite purpose, 
business did not exist. Nor until the growth 
of business made an orderly regulation of effort 
necessary did method exist. Success, the 
attainment of a definite purpose, came with the 
introduction of method. The development of 
method made business a science. And the 
science of business, like any other science, is 
simply the knowledge and understanding of 
facts and figures, co-ordinated, arranged, 
systemized for practical timely use. 


To this end, and for this purpose, Modern 
Accountancy was conceived and developed. 
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Enclosed find 25¢ for an expert(CHARACTER ANALYSIS)of my handwriting, 
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of World’s Work 


Have You Any Business 


Problems?r 
ORLD’S WORK readers will find the ad- 


vertising pages both interesting and useful. 


As an additional feature to them the Business 
Organization Bureau invites without charge, 
| from all interested, requests for information and 

suggestions helpful in the solution of the many 
| administrative problems continuously facing 
to-day’s executive; this Bureau will arrange to 
have our readers supplied with literature dealing 
with their particular case. 


Kindly indicate on the coupon below the par- 


ticular problem you are interested in, attach to 
your business letterhead and mail to E. R. Singer, 
Business Organization Bureau of 
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Does your 
Company 
close for the 


day at 3? 


It might as well, if stenog- 
raphers are so jammed 
with work they can’t pos- 
sibly take more dictation 
after 3 o’clock. 

The Ediphone is never 
overloaded; it can’t say, “I 
haven’t the time” and 
works anywhere, anytime. 

Your company owes 
every dictator instant serv- 
ice. The Ediphone pro- 
vides it. 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your city, and 
ask for the book “An Easy Way to 
Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 





RADIO PROGRAM MONDAY EVENINGS 
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CLERICAL COMFORT 
MEANS GREATER 
EFFICIENCY - - : 


oe an air of quiet efficiency, born of body comfort, 
about an office equipped with aluminum chairs. 

They not only conform to the contour of the body, but 
are so light they can be rolled directly in front of the work 
at hand by the slightest impulse. There is no leaning or 
stretching into uncomfortable postures. 

Proper distribution of weight—correct sitting—is always 
maintained. 

Then their welded, one-piece construction does away 
with squeaks and groans that come from loosened dowels 
— dried-out joints. Their exquisite finish — in flat enamel 
colors or in wood effects — makes them forever free from 
splinters that tear stockings and rasp the clothing. 

On the economic side, Aluminum Office Chairs are a 
sound investment. Their beauty, their comfort, their effi- 
ciency are as permanent as the light, strong, marvelous 
metal from which they are made. 

Let us send you the booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum 
Furniture for the Office” containing descriptions and illus- 
trations of chairs superbly suited to every office need. 


OFFICE CHAIRS 


Aluminum Company of America 
2493 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 
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Nothing atall 


The Picture is absolutely right! 


The Trouble is 
with the folder 


and your files will continue 
to look like that until you in- 
stall a 


. in place of 

each bulky, over- 
crowded folder—may- 
be one, five, or ten ‘‘Vertex” Pockets 
in a drawer, running right along 
wherever they belong alphabetically 
or numerically with the folders. 
The ‘‘Vertex”’ Pockets do what the 
folders themselves cannot perform. 








“Vertex” Pockets stand erect in the 
file and help the folders to stand up, 
too. By themselves, folders slump 
and their indexes become hidden. 


Business has many pleasures, and 
you can realize one of them daily in 
the use of your files. 


To start, you should have a sample 
and place in it the contents of one of 
your bulkiest folders, handling it in 
and out of the file a few days. The 
coupon below will procure it. All 
we require is that you have or use 
vertical files. 
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Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in April WorLD’s Work. 
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Name and Position of Person Inquiring.......... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?........... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. W. 
* 13th and Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 157) 
painted. It indicates that when Hoover 
occasionally visits the Golden Gate, he 
makes his headquarters with his at- 
torney. 

Gregory is a sandy-haired, stocky, 
vigorous personality, with the air of a 
man who gets things done. He entered 
Stanford in 1895, just about the time 
Hoover was being graduated, so their 
friendship was not planted at their 
Alma Mater. But Gregory’s practice in 
corporation law and association with 
development companies brought him 
into early contact with the young mining 
engineer, and between them there grew 
an intimacy that has long been one of 
the President’s most cherished ties. 

When Hoover reached France two or 
three weeks after the armistice he found 
“Tom” Gregory a captain in the 144th 
Field Artillery of the A. E. F. He was 
exactly the man the director general of 
the American Relief Administration was 
looking for at that particular moment— 
somebody who was not burdened with 
too much respect for diplomatic niceties 
or official red tape. Hoover’s job was to 
get food into Austria, Hungary, Ger- 
many, and Poland by hook or by crook. 
He made “ Tom” Gregory director of the 
Relief Administration for Central 
Europe and told him to “go to it.” 

Will Irwin, Hoover’s fellow alumnus of 
Stanford and 1928 campaign biographer, 
unfolds a characteristic tale of Captain 
Gregory’s methods when humanitarian 
duty was to be done: 

“Hoover wired Gregory, his agent in 
Hungary, a stiff ultimatum—no more 
food and no more railway communica- 
tions until Archduke Joseph, a minor 
Hapsburg, dismounted from the throne 
he usurped at Budapest following the 
bouncing of Bela Kun. He ordered Greg- 
ory to deliver the ultimatum at the 
palace and at once to report the 
answer. Now, the American Food 
Administration had started off with a 
telegraph code of its own. To this the 
suspicious Allied powers objected. All 
messages, they said, must be in plain 
language. Hoover yielded the point. 
But the boys in the field beat the game 
by using American slang for important 
communications. One eminent 
European statesman figured in their 
code as ‘Mutt.’ . . . So to Hoover, wait- 
ing anxiously at the Paris wire-head, 
came this message: ‘Archie on the carpet 
three p.m. stop through the hoop three 
five. Gregory.’” 

There is a group of writers who have 
already earned the reputation, whether 
they claim it or not, of comprising 
President Hoover’s kitchen Cabinet. 
Two of them—wWill Irwin and George 
Barr Baker—have been within the 
Hoover orbit for a good many years. 

Mark Sullivan probably stands higher 
in the President’s favor at the outset 
of the new Administration than any 
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$75,000 


One client (name on file) did it 
after using our Service for FIVE 
YEARS. He recently wrote us: 


“ve made over $75,000 in the 
last five years by following the 
Babson Plan.’’ 


This plan which enabled our client 
to accumulate $75,000 is equally 
applicable to your individual in- 
vestment needs. Send for Free 
Booklet NOW! — no obligation. 
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At home, at the theatre, while shopping 
or traveling, or if you find yourself in stuffy 
rooms or crowded places, the pungent 
fragrance of Crown Lavender Smelling 
Salts clears the brain, steadies the nerves, 
and counteracts faintness and weariness. 
Itis invigorating—always a delight and 
comfort. Two sizes. Sold everywhere. 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, U.S. A., 
16-26 Cooper Square, New York City. 
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Lift the lid from your business 


All the vital facts and figures ready 


for your inspection every day at nine 


H°Y’ often do you get a bird’s-eye view of 
your business? How often do you get the 
facts and figures that show what progress is being 
made behind doors that you seldom open? 


Once a month? Once a weck? 
Not often enough. 


You need this picture every day. You need 
these vital figures every 24 hours. For when you 
base your decisions on timely data, you are work- 
ing with current events, not ancient history. 

With Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing equip- 
ment you can have on your desk each morning at 
nine a simple, understandable report giving you 
all the vital figures from every department. Elliott- 
Fisher reduces the most complicated accounting 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
Product ot 


Cprerat OC fice Fruipment (poration 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
OTHER PRODUCTS OF SUNSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


Operations to a simple unified plan, which gives 
you a true picture of conditions from day to day. 
Inventories, accounts receivable, shipments, 
cash balance, sales, collections—every basic rec- 
ord that a successful business must keep—are 
posted up to date every day and can be presented 
every morning for your scrutiny. And all this 
without adding a name to your payroll or in any 
way disturbing your present accounting routine. 
Let us send you detailed information about this 
remarkable method of business control. Use the 
coupon below. We will promptly forward litera- 
ture showing how you can have faster and better 
accounting work in 
your business. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 
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Address__ 
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Roads are 


White Pages 
of HISTORY 


VIRGINIA 






YELLOW TAVERN 
AN OLD TAVERN THaT StooD 
NEAR THIS SPOT GAVE ITS NAME 
TO THE CAVALRY ENGAGEMENT 
JUST TO THE NORTH. IN WHICH 


STUART WAS MORTALLY WOUND- 
ED. MAY I 1864. 


Othe motorist in Virginia, his car is 

an easy chair and the white roads 
before him are open pages in the most 
thrilling history of the Nation. 


The State has placed 650 Historic mark- 
ers along the highways through Virginia. 
Upon those markers are written such in- 
cidents as the landing of the first coionists 


—the struggle for Independence—scenes of 


battles—birth places of famous men—the 
Surrender at Yorktown—the most poign- 
ant scenes of the War Between the States 
—Sheridan’s Ride—The Battle of the 
Crater—Appomattox. In addition there 
have been marked the natural wonders of 
the State such as Natural Bridge and the 
Caverns of the Shenandoah, and also no- 
table industrial achievements. 


There could be no more delightful way 
of teaching American History to your 
children than a tour along the 4,290 
miles of perfect roads in Virginia. 


A profusely illustrated booklet of forty 
pages with maps has been prepared to 
help you plan your trip. This booklet, 
entitled “Virginia, The Beckoning Land,” 
will be sent you Free. 


STATE COMMISSION ON 
CONSERVATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Room 145 State Office Building 


Richmond Virginia 


"Write for this 
FREE Sook/et 






“THE BECKONING LAND” 
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other member of the active journalistic 
craft. He traveled as Hoover’s guest to 
and from California, and was invited to 
join the Latin American good-will party. 

One day in the spring of 1917 a lanky 
Virginia lad named Lewis L. Strauss 
turned up at the United States Food 
Administration and applied for a job. 
There wasn’t any job. Strauss, just 
turned twenty-one, allowed that he 
would make an awfully good office boy 
for Herbert Hoover. Somehow or other 
Hoover's eye happened to light on the 
young man as Strauss was in the midst 
of his apparently fruitless negotiations 
with lower-downs. The result was that 
the Richmond boy was hired. He was 
not office boy very long, but presently 
became Hoover’s private secretary, re- 
maining in that confidential post 
throughout the war. 

When the Food Administrator has- 
tened to Europe after the armistice, to 
undertake the relief of distressed enemy 
countries, he took Strauss along. In the 
responsible capacity of “The Chief’s” 
right-hand man Strauss functioned until 
1919, leaving to enter the service of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company. Hoover is im- 
mensely fond of his youthful wartime 
adjutant, likes his tactful initiative, his 
pleasing address, his tireless energy, his 
unflagging loyalty. 

To-day, at thirty-three, young Strauss 
is a Kuhn-Loeb partner, a director in 
many of the corporations in which that 
international banking firm is heavily 
interested, and one of the “comers” 
in Wall Street. It was Strauss who 
told the Senate 1928 campaign-funds 
investigating committee that Hoover 
is not a Wall Street favorite. The first 
of a dynasty of “Hoover ‘young men”’ 
and “ Hoover secretaries” —and_ proba- 
bly the ranking favorite among favor- 
ites all—may safely be accounted one 
of the bright particular satellites of the 
new régime at Washington. 

Another banker to whom President 
Hoover is extremely partial is Adolph 
C. Miller, a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington and a 
Californian. He sat in the Hoover pre- 
inaugural conferences in Florida. The 
President looks upon Miller—university 
professor and economist by profession— 
as one of the financial “best minds” of 
the country. 

No register of Hooverians would be 
complete without the name of Julius 
H. Barnes, of Duluth, wheat exporter. 
He was president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, the Food Adminis- 
tration’s first and most important sub- 
sidiary. Throughout the war Hoover and 
Barnes were thrown into shoulder- 
to-shoulder contact. Their postwar 
intimacy was marked by a short-lived 
and unremunerative daily-newspaper 
venture in Washington. When Hoover's 
friends projected him into the scramble 
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ills you have? 


when a visit to 


Bad-Nauheim 


Germany 





will cure you 


Every year thousands of suf- 
ferers from Heart-diseases, 
arteriosclerosis, rheumatism, 
gout, stomach troubles and nerv- 
ous disorders find relief in the 
health giving Waters and the 
special treatments provided at 
Bad-Nauheim. 


Plenty of amusements; 
first class concerts; all 
kinds of sports; excel- 
lent motoring. 
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For free information 
and literature apply 
to any first-class 
travel agency or 
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New York City 
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for the 1920 Presidential nomination, 
Barnes blossomed out as the verdant 
generalissimo of the Californian’s forces. 
Their joint maiden venture into politics 
was a sorry experience, essayed in the 
heyday of the Republican Old Guard, 
which proceeded to make mincemeat of 
Hoover and his “boy scouts.” 

Barnes brings to the highly compli- 
cated business of grain export the Hoover 
brand of analytical mind. Though he 
has been noticeably inactive in “The 
Chief’s” latter-day political affairs, he 
retains old-time rank in Hoover’s favor. 


The President’s most recent friend- | 


ships were rooted in his administration 
of the Department of Commerce. As 
all the world knows, Hoover found that 
branch of the government a stepchild 
adjunct of the Federal organism and 
left it an agency so grown in importance 
that it is about to inhabit the largest 
building ever constructed in Washington 
for an executive department. 

The gold mine of world-wide economic 
information that goes by the name of 
Julius Klein was tapped by Herbert 
Hoover habitually and incessantly at 
the Department of Commerce. Klein, 
Californian and Ph. D. of Harvard, 
expanded the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce from a routine 
letter-answering subdivision into a vast 
business-promotion agency for the whole 
American trading world. It was under 
Dr. Klein’s special direction that the 
department’s system of planting Yankee 
commercial agents at strategic trade 
points throughout the globe was in- 
tensively developed. , 

Two young men will inevitably 
loom large in the coming White House 
picture. One of them will be the As- 
sistant to the President—the formal 
title of the chief executive’s private 
secretary. His name is George Akerson, 
Harvard man, football star in his day, 
Minnesotan by birth, Scandinavian 
by origin, and newspaper man by pro- 
fession. Probably in a more personal 
secretarial capacity Lawrence R. Richey 
will serve President Hoover. At present 
hardly any man is “closer” to him 
than “Larry” Richey, once a Secret 
Service operative and the youngest ever 
to hold full rank in Uncle Sam’s Sherlock 
Holmes branch. 

The name of Hoover men is literally 
legion. There has been no attempt here 
to do more than bring a few dozen of 
them to mention. They systematically 
and sleeplessly made it their business 
to see that millions of other Ameri- 
cans came to believe in Hoover’s destiny. 
When Kansas City and June, 1928, 
came, the Hoover Old Guard’s work 
was done. It had laid well and deep 
the foundations of the roadway along 
which thenceforward it was easy for 
“The Chief’s” bandwagon to travel. 

American politics has hardly known 
its like before. 





An Epochal Achievement 


Lends new 

JDakeletcbekaactaite 
to an already 
Ideal Memorial 


S THERE a loved one whose memory you 

wish to honor in a particularly fitting and 
beautiful way? 

Now, more than ever before, you will find 
what you seek in Deagan Tower Chimes. 
For now, thanks to the recently perfec-ed 
Deagan Electric Player, the sweet, mellow 
tones of the Chimes are sounded automat- 
ically from hand-played reproducing rolls, 
specially recorded for use with Deagan Chimes. 
A single selection or an entire program, en- 
tirely automatic—positive assurance that the 
Chimes you present will be played regularly. 

Consider the added beauty, 
the increased scope of useful- 
ness that this achievement 
gives to Tower Chimes; the 
fifteen-minute Westminster § 
peal is a dependable commu- Higpeaunee 
nity time-guide—the morning § 
concert a daily inspiration, 
especially appreciated by 
“shut-ins.”” 

The soothing sound of cur- 
few, rung out each night, becomes a memory 
that generations of children carry with them 
through life! Christmas, Easter, Fourth of 
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THE GLORY OF GOD 
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The press of a finger, the turn of a 


ial, and the Ci 


imes peal forth their 


lovely, golden-throated melodies. 
Clock may be set to sound the 
Chimes automatically at any time 
within following 24 hours. Rolls 
containing over 50 pieces included with each player. 


July, weddings and funerals—every event of impor- 


tance is marked by appropriate music, 
automatically played on the Chimes 
made possible by your generosity. 

And then, each day at sundown, a verse 
from the departed one’s favorite melody! 
Is there in all the world a more impressive 
tribute, a sublimer or more satisfying way to 
perpetuate precious Memories? 


J. C. Deagan Inc. 


306 Deagan Building, Chicago 
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Deagan Chimes, including bronze tablet and installation, are 
priced at $4375 and up. Other tones may be added later, if 
desired, as may also the Electric Player. Full information 
will gladly be mailed without cost or ob..gation. 
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Foreign Trip 


T? HAVE your travel funds 
in convenient and _safe- 
guarded form take a Guaranty 
Letter of Credit with you. 


It will assure to you also the 
courtesies and varied services of 
our foreign offices and of our 
banking correspondents in every 
accessible section the world 
over. 


Obtainable at banks through- 
out the country or from this 
Company direct. 


Booklet “Banking facilities 
in Europe,” on request 








Guaranty Trust Company 
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140 Broadway New York 











An Old World 
in the New! 


Cruise this summer to 
Gaspe — Newfoundland — 
the Canadian Labrador — 
Saguenay River — from 
Montreal and Quebec. 


Weekly sailings through the 

heart of French-Canada, 
along the shores of the lovely 

Gulf of St. Lawrence. Picture iy 
esque villages. Quaint customs. : 
An Old World charm. Ask any 
Travel Agent about the cruises 
of our SS. New Northland, and 
our other routes, or write us. 
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Steamship Co., Limited 
103 Drummond Bldg. Montreal, Canada 


Please send details of your cruises 
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Adventurous 
Vacations in 
Out-of-the Way Places in the~ 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


With a grizzled old 
Indian to guide you, 
hit the trail this 
summer into the 
hidden recesses of 
the Olympic Peninsula. 
By dug-out down turbulent 
streams to the Pacific Oceana, by 
pack train through primeval for- 
ests to defiant Mount Olympus. 
It’s a country still uncharted— 
of Indian tribes, big game and 
ocean beaches. 


The Olympic Peninsula is just 
across island-dotted Puget Sound 
from Seattle or Tacoma. It’s part 
of an enchanted vacation region 
embracing glacier-ribbed Mount 
Rainier, snowy Mount Baker, 
quaint Victoria, busy Vancouver 
and further on, Alaska, 


Go northwest over The Milwau- 
kee Road—656 electrified, cin- 
derless mountain miles. En route 
see Yellowstone—through new 
Gallatin Gateway. 


Milwaukee Road travel special- 
ists will help you plan just the 
vacation you want. Fill out cou- 
pon below and mail. Travel with 
escorted tour parties or independ- 
ently. Low summer fares. 


ae ae eee ee eee eee 
Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road, R. 924, Union Station, 
Chicago, IIl, 
Send information about: [ ] 
tours; [ ] Personally-escorted, all-expense 
tours. I have a days vacation and have 
about $ to spend, Include: [ ] Yellow- 
stone via Gallatin Gatewav; [ ] Spokane (In- 
land Empire); Rainier National Park; 
{ ] Puget Sound Country; [ ] Olympic Pen- 
insula; [ ] Alaska; [ ] Black Hills. 450-23 


All-expense 
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Date 
Apr. 20 


Apr. 20 
May 4 
May 11 
May 


Jun. 


Apr. 17 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 24 
Apr. 24 


Apr. 25 
Apr. 26 
May 1 
May 3 
May 4 
May 8 


May 8 
May 10 


May 15 
May 15 
May 16 
May 18 
May 22 
May 22 
May 24 
May 29 
Jun. 5 
Jun. 5 


Jun. 6 
Jun. 7 


Jun. 12 
Jun. 19 


Jun. 19 


Jun. 21 
Jun. 22 


Jun. 26 
Jun. 27 


Apr. 18 
Apr. 20 
‘May 1 
May 4 


May 10 
May 15 


May 18 
May 30 
Jun. 


Jun. 1 
Jun. 1 


1 
5 
5 


Jun. 21 
Jun. 29 


Apr. 18 
Apr. 23 
May 1 
May 9 
May 29 
May 30 
May 31 
Jun. 13 
Jun. 26 





TRAVEL NEWS AND NOTES 


Ship and Line 
City of Los Angeles— 
Los Angeles Steamship 
Tayo, aru— 
pon Yusen Kaisha 
Pn Of Honolulu— 
Los Angeles Steamship 
alawaii— 
Los Angeles Steamship 
City of Los Angeles— 
Los Angeles Steamship 
City of Honolulu— 
Los Angeles Steamship 
Calawaii— 
Los Angeles Steamship 
City of Los Angeles— 
Los Angeles Steamship 


From San Francisco 


Manoa—Matson 

Tahiti—Union Steamship 

President Hayes—Dollar 
alolo—Matson 

Maui—Matson 

Taiyo Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Ventura—Matson 
President Jefferson— 

merican Mail 
Wilhelmina— Matson 
President Polk—Dollar 
Malolo—Matson 
Tenyo Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Matsonia— Matson 
President Lincoln— 

American Mail 
Manoa—Matson 
Makura— 

Union Steamship 
Sierra—Matson 
Malolo—Matson 
Maui—Matson 
Korea Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President Madison— 

American Mail 
Wilhelmina— Matson 
Matsonia—Matson 
Shinyo Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Sonoma—Matson 
President Jackson— 

American Mai 
Manoa—Matson 
Siberia Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Maui—Matson 
President McKinley— 

American Mai 
Malolo—Matson 
Wilhelmina— Matson 
Ventura—Matson 


From Seattle 


Tokiwa Maru— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President McKinley— 
American Mail 
Shidzuoka Maru— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President Grant— 
American Mail 
Wilhelmina—Matson 
Yokohama Maru— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President Cleveland— 
Dollar 
Toyama Maru— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
President Pierce—Dollar 
President Taft—Dollar 
Mishima Maru— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Wilhelmina—Matson 
lyo Maru 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


From Vancouver 


Empress of Asia— 

Canadian Pacific 
Tokiwa Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Niagara— 

Conndien Australasian 
Empress of France— 

Canadian Pacific 
Aorangi— 

Canadian Australasian 
Empress of Russia— 

Canadian Pacific 
Toyama Maru— 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Empress of Asia— 

Canadian Pacific 
Niagara— 

Canadian Australasian 


TRANSPACIFIC SAILINGS 


From Los Angeles 


To 


Honolulu 
Hongkong 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 


Honolulu 


Honolulu 
Sydney 
Manila 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 


Hongkong 
Sydney 
Manila 
Honolulu 
Manila 


Honolulu 


Hongkong 
Honolulu 


Manila 
Honolulu 


Sydney 
Sydney 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
Hongkong 
Manila 
Honolulu 


Honolulu 


Hongkong 
Sidney 


Manila 


Honolulu 


Hongkong 
Honolulu 


Manila 
Honolulu 


Honolulu 
Honolulu 


Kobe 
Manila 
Hongkong 


Manila 
Honolulu 


Hongkong 
Manila 
Kobe 
Manila 


Manila 


Hongkong 
Honolulu 


Hongkong 


Hongkong 
Kobe 
Sydney 
Hongkong 
Sydney 
Hongkong 
Kobe 
Hongkong 


Sydney 


TRANSATLANTIC SAILINGS 
FROM NEW YORK 


Date 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


Ship and Line 


Manuel Calvo— 

Spanish Royal Mail 
Providence—Fabre 
Veendam— 

Holland America 

ew York— 

Hamburg-American 
Ile de France—French 
Minnesota— 

Atlantic Transport 
Adriatic—White Star 
Majestic—White Star 
Conte Grande— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
Oscar II— 

Scandinavian-American 
Gripsholm— 

Swedish American 
Transylvania—Cunar 
Ausonia—Cunard 
Scythia—Cunard 
Lapland—Red Star 
Berengaria—Cunard 
Reliance— 

Hamburg-American 
Columbus— 

North German Lloyd 
George Washington— 

United States 
Stuttgart— 

North German Lloyd 
Caronia—Cunard 
Olympic—White Star 
California—Cunard 
Samaria—Cunard 
Statendam— 

Holland America 
Stavangerfjord— 

Norwegian America 
Drottningholm— 

Swedish American 
Frederik VIII— 

Scandinavian-American 
Augustus— Navigazione 

Generale Italiana 

aris—Frenc 
Pennland—Red Star 
Minnetonka— 

Atlantic Transport 
Cedric—White Star 
Deutschland— 

Hamburg-American 
Juan Sebastian Elcano— 

Spanish Royal Mail 
Mauretania—Cunard 
America—United States 
Cristobal Colon— 

Spanish Royal Mail 
Westphalia— 

Hamburg-American 
Dresden— 

North German Lloyd 
Lancastria—Cunard 
Hamburg— 

Hamburg-American 
Vulcania—Cosulich 
Leviathan— 

United States 
Milwaukee— 

Hamburg-American 
Ryndam— 

Holland America 
France—French 
Laconia—Cunarc 
Caledonia—Cunard 
Minnekahda— 

Atlantic Transport 
Baltic—White Star 
Belgenland—Red Star 
Homeric—White Star 
Roussillon—French 
Aquitania—Cunard 
President Harding— 

United States 
Muenchen— 

North German Lloyd 
St. Louis— 

Hamburg- American 
Majestic—White Star 
Carmania—Cunard 
De Grasse—French 
United States— 

Scandinavian-American 

erlin— 

North German Lloyd 
Albertic—White Star 
Republic— United States 
Albert Ballin— 

Hamburg-American 
Bergensfjord— 

orwegian American 
Kungsholm— 

Swedish American 
Conte Biancamano— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
Rotterdam— 

Holland America 
Ile de France—French 
Cameronia—Cunard 


Celtic—White Star 


To 


Barcelona 
Marseilles 


Rotterdam 


Hamburg 
Havre 


London 
Liverpool 
Southampton 
Genoa 
Copenhagen 
Gothenburg 
Glasgow 
London 
Liverpool 
ntwerp 
Southampton 
Hamburg 
Breme n 
Bremen 
Bremen 
London 
Southampton 
asgow 
Liverpool 
Rotterdam 
Oslo 
Gothenburg 
Copenhagen 
Genoa 
Havre 


Antwerp 


London 
Liverpool 


Hamburg 


Barcelona 
Southampton 
Bremen 


Bilbao 
Hamburg 


Bremen 
London 


Hamburg 
Trieste 


Southampton 
I famburg 


Rotterdam 
Havre 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 


London 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 
Southampton 
Bordeaux 
Southampton 


Bremen 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Southampton 
London 
Havre 
Copenhagen 
Bremen 
Liverpool 
Bremen 
Hamburg 
Oslo 
Gothenburg 
Genoa 
Rotterdam 
Havre 


Glasgow 
Liverpool 


( Continued on Page 170) 
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Every Tour and Tourist Insured 
Ask your local Agent, or 
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CRUISES-TOURS 


232 itineraries covering all 
countriesof Europe during sum- 
mer of 1929. Prices from $295 to 
$1074. England, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and France, all expenses, 
$406. Tour prices include all neces- 
sary expenses from time of sailing 
until return. Congenial parties per- 
sonally conducted by expert cour- 
iers. Delightful Tourist Third Cabin 
accommodations on Canadian Pa- 
cific steamships via the scenic St. 

wrence “water boulevard” to Eur- 
ope. College orchestras on ship- 
board—just like a big house party! 
Large amount of travel in Europe. 


ART CRAFTS 
GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 180 North Michigan 
Bivd., ICAGO 
Send for Booklet 

“E 29.” 













The seven magazines The bok peat J Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality pudlications. 
welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homesand influence quality people everywhere 
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Britain 
at 
its Best 


Circular Tours arranged by the 
London Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way of Great Britain will take you 
to places of interest throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
On your way to the Trossachs and 
the Scottish Lochs, you can stop 
off at Stratford-on-Avon—full of 
Shakespeare memories—and visit 
Harvard House, the ancestral 
home of John Harvard. Your tour 
can take you through the lovely 
English Lakeland, or through the 
wonderful scenery of North Wales, 
starting from the old-world city of 
Chester. 

These are but a few of the many 
L MS Circular Tours, each full of 
absorbing interest, each conducted 
with speedy and efficient service. 


L M § 


LOSDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RLY. 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Ilustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
(Dept. A72), London Midland and Scottish 

ly. of Great Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Or from any L M S agent, 
Thos. Cook & Son, or American Express Inc. 





ENGLAND 























Famous Old 
COACHING INNS 
in ENGLAND 


hundred Hostelries— 

quaint old places at which 
the hospitality that character- 
ised them in Dickens’ time is 
still practised—where cour- 
tesy to the traveller, quiet 
service and well-cooked food 
at moderate prices may be ex- 
pected and found. 
A booklet, “Old Inns of Old 
England,” with particulars of 
theinteresting placesin which 
these Inns are situated may 
be had on request from 


The Where-To-Go Bureau 
8 Beacon St., Boston, or 


Trust Houses, Ltd. 








53 Short’s be London 
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LONDON ENCLAND 


PENCIL ENGRAVINGS 
of famous 


OLD COACHING INNS 


Very fine reproductions of original 
pencil sketches (of which the above 
illustration is a miniature reproduc- 
tion) of 8 of the most by y 
historic Inns of England, made by 
noted British artists, obtainable from 
E WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU 
for $1.00 each, or8 for $7.50, post free. 
he approximate size of the re- 
productions is 11”x 734". The 
= ea wy late marked 
avy paper (size x . 
For @ hell dining room or library 
these pictures make a unique and in- 
teresting decorative feature. 

















beautiful than ever. 


Switzerland was unani- 


event of the entire trip in 
a Doweneed 
to add any superlatives to 
this recommendation? 





You too want to see the best 
++. Visiting Geneva, Lausanne- 
Ouchy, Berne, Bernese Ober- 
land, Interlaken-Jungfraujoch, 
Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gorner- 
grat, Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, 
Zurich, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, St. Gothard and 
Lugano. 


Write us for literature and 
er information, using 
the coupon below. 














HOTEL 
GREAT 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, N. W.1 


LONDON 


Quiet and refined—providing the bestin English 
home life. 
Telephones. Numerous Private Suites. Ideal 
and convenient location. Highly recommended 
for extended stay. Booklet Where-To-Go Bureau. 


Bedrooms with h. and c. water. 





PARIS 


EUROPE Tour in Your Own 
French Car! 
Cheaper than by rail or rented car. 
Ask today full particulars from G. 
BOREL, official dealers for RENAULT 
cars, 19 rue Louis le Grand, Opera, Paris 


MONTANA 











ALLAN RANCH, 22 3iaat 
Beyond All ist 
In Big Rockies. Hunting, Fishing, Scenery. Pack 
— Trips. 
et. 


Warm Plunge. Good Horses. Book- 
RALPH ALLAN, Augusta, Montana. 





TY RANCH 


3000 Acres of pine hills and plains in the heart of 
Cattle Country, An ideal place to spend # summer 
vacation. Limited 

For Booklet and full details wri 














Mr. & Mrs. JAMES HUNTER, 


EKALAKA 


number. Reasonable rates. 


CENTRAL 


Unique 





MONTANA 





SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me illustrated booklets and 
map. 219 





Name 





Address 








PRI Vos 


ENCAMPMENT, WYOMING 





comfort; 
leasure: 





quired. Season June 15th—October ist. 


Pack Trip For Boys 





Separately conducted, a month’s horse 
back trip for a limited number of boys, 14 


to 18 years. 
29th St., New York City. 








ite to 
les City, Montana 


Electrification adds to the 
smooth, restful, clean flight 
through Switzerland .... 
it makes the country more 


. -..- And when the fleets 
last fall brought back 
from Europe the tens of 
thousands of contented 
Americans their praise for 


mous....the outstanding 










“ae ay “er 






















Name. 

























Please send me FREE booklet 
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7? Fog. 
a ¢ Ld; y 
wo vn, eA 
et” 
eg whi 
‘ forthe Evergres = 
Pla fat 
e Playground! dat 
TAKE Ratne es = a8 gloriousy for 
trip—clip and mail the 6 
about Seattle and the “Charmed! “mae d ote 
surrounds it. There’s Rainier Nati, bec 
Park, Mt. Baker, Puget Sound, Olyn wa 
Peni la, ocean b 9 Ereat evergre, roc 
forests, etc. A!l eo near, over fine 
highways. 38-year summer average 6 Th 
See ALL the Pacific Co re 
Come west over a northern transcontingy f 
line, See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Po 0 
land, then south by rail or water to Oasis re 
San Francisco, Los A ngeles and San Dis tr 
Or, come north to Seattle by train or sta C 
ship. Ask about trips to Alaska, Hawai; A 
~ ga mace 0: 
ow round trip excursion fares daily, \i 
15 to September 30; return limit Ocinbe } ms 
ar 
















J 
~ Center of 
CHARMED LAND 


Room 115, Seattle, Wash, 












4A. 

















CRUISES-TOURS _ 









STUDENT 


Companionable people, 
better hotels. 
bers taking university courses abroad. We'll 
send you free illustrated booklet 
No. AS on Student European 
Tours. Write us. 


International Travel Club 
Terminal Tower Bldg. 






Tours to EUROP 


restricted partie, 
Special privileges for mem 





$395 


And Up 








Cleveland, Ohi 





| 








The Where-To-Go system deals wath the peopl 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects 

















hes: Beautifullylocated 
in the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equi: 
for your Cabins with private | _ 
baths; Electricity; Exceptional food. For | | 
your Horseback Riding, Unex- | | 
yelled 7 Trout fishing, Hunting, Swimming, | » 
Tennis, Mountain J forsebacktrips.Guests |). 
limited to 40. Christian. References ree 


Address the Ranchor,1.S. Rossiter, 36 East 














- . Neverendingp masofecenic 
splendor in sub-tropica 
- —Latin color and luxuriously 
appointed hotels—beautifulcitien 
with the brilliant fall cocial sew 
son approeching. Continental 
' freedom! 21,000 ton Munson, 
liners sail fortnightly from New | 
- York for Rio de Janeiro, Monte | 
~ video and Buenos Aires. 


wes Annee 
\ Southern Cross 
Under U.S. Gov't. Mail Contract 

a Apply any Tourist Agency, oF 
MUNSON 


"6 Wall Spreet, New York 














climate 
















Safe Ships — Fastest Time 
American Steamere 

Western World 
Aanerican Legioa 












STEAMSHIP ©: 
LINES. 
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HOTEL-RESORT 
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CRUISES-TOURS CRUISES-TOURS 


IF oUm 7 
AMERICA 


Travel to this continent of wonders on the newest 
ships in the service, luxurious staterooms. Al! out- 
side. Swimming Pool. Deck Sports, Superb service 
and meals. 
BARBADOS, RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO, BUENOS AIRES 
Calling northbound at Santos and Trinidad. 


Fortnightly Service b: 
8.8. VOLTAIRE 8. 8 VAUBAN 
8. 8 VANDYCE 


guess 
HOLT 








On your 


to EUROPE 

Very unusual ... but very 
attractive and congenial... a 
whole ship entirely for your 
own useand a party of your 
friends... spacious accommo- 
dations for sixteen... com- 
fortable modern well-arranged 
staterooms... all outside... 
beds... hot and cold running 
water. Attractive, cozy public 
rooms... ample deck space. 
The ships used for these 
rivate tours are combination 
Freight and passenger ships 
of 11,000 tons displacement 
regularly employed in the 
trade between New York, 
Copenhagen and the Baltic. 
One of these ships sails every 
week from New York. For 
rates, detailed information 
and suggested tours, apply to 


26 Broadway, N.Y., or 
your local agent 


ANA MA— 
Peru-Chile 
Via Havana 


—by the famous liners, “* Ebro” 
and “* Essequibo,”’ specially built 
for South American voyaging. 
All outside staterooms, many 
with private bath. Sumptuous 
appointments. Swimming pool. 
Deck Games. Orchestra. 

19 Day Tours— Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 
trips and hotels. 


PaciFic LINE 


y The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York or local travel agent. 
ac i AIS 


EUROPE, EGYPT, PALESTINE 
The Dixie Tours Earn trip by securing member: 


‘8 
Box 204, EUSTIS, FLORIDA 
SWEDEN 























5 Broadway, New York 











Include Sweden 


ELIGHTFUL scenery... 
romantic ruins...quaint na- 
tive costumes ... charming old- 
world customs .. . smart shops, 
gayrestaurants and immaculate 
hotels. That’s only a part of what 
Americans will find in Sweden— 
in this fascinating country, so rich 
in history, beauty and romance. 
Why not begin your next Euro- 
pean tour with a trip through 
charming Sweden ? 


Independent Trav 


“EUROPE 


uggested itineraries to suit in- 
dividual requirements prepared 
without obligation. Private Autos 
mobile Tours arranged. 
ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 
40 European Offices 
3 For descriptive booklets apply 
Local Tourist Agent or < 


Eight days direct from New York by 
the Swedish American Line, or via 
London or Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlinand Hamburg. Book- 
let from any travel bureau or write 


512 Fifth Ave. (43rd Street), New York 
178 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 











SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau Dept. R 
651 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CiTy 





EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLE Gi IOURS 
441-A Park Square Bldg. 


L_ 


WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 
in seven of the best family magazines every month 
simultaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, 
will accompany him wherever he may turn, and 
will influence all his choices in travel planning. 


862 Roundth-World 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. _ 





CRUISES-TOURS 
Nearly 3000 members from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 All Expense Tours 
$225 up. First class hotels. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE y: L CLUB 
154 Boylston Street, Boston 
CRUISES-TOURS 
Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department 


CRUISES-TOURS 
































Write for absorbing booklet and full in 

formation on my “Unique Trip to Scandi- 

navian Countries” with unheard of privi- 

leges and low prices. Write today. 

DR. SVEN V. KNUDSEN, Room 206Q 
248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








SWEDEN } 
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CRUISES-TOURS 








EUROPE 
and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered 
Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California,” from New 
York July 2 to August 29. 


Our eighth consecutive 
voyage of this kind... 
combining European 
Summer travel with a 
complete circuit of the 
Mediterranean . . . a most 
deftly arranged itinerary 
of 14,000 miles . .. many 
opportunities for exten- 
sive land trips within the 
cruise . . » returning via 
London and Paris... gen- 
erous stop-over privileges. 


EUROPE 


Spring and Summer 


Study our informative 
booklets; Individual Travel 
aspecial feature,also group 
travel of every variation. 
200 European offices... 88 
years of travel experience 
»..and close affiliation 
with the Wagons-Lits Co., 
owner of the vast net of 
International trains in 
Europe, Near East, Egypt. 


Popular Tours 


By the economical, care- 
free“Tourist ThirdCabin,” 
to Great Britain and Conti- 
nental Europe; special 
Feature Tours toChristian 
Shrines... The Land of 
the Midnight Sun...Classic 
Greece (Delphic Festival) 
«» « . New Russia... 


Programs upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Branches 


In co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 








American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


— Foremost University Tours— 


Officially recognized by Ameri- 
can Universities—Lectures in 
Art, History, Literature,Travel, 
Spanish, French, German, 
Italian, etc. 
Credit if desired, 
587 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


| 


Cooks 


‘£ Summer Cruise 





| 
| 


| 





| Unprecedented Luxury & Speed 


4 


13 Days, Coast-to-Coast, New } 
S. S. Virginia and S. S. Cali- | 
fornia, largest steamers ever \ 
built under American flag and 
popular S. S.Mongolia. A third 
new ship, S. S. Pennsylvania, 
enters service in the Fall. Fort- 
nightly between New York, Ha- 
vana, Panama Canal, San Diego, 
Los Angelea, San Francisco, 


: Bedi, ad 2 





Rates 
Round trip, water and rail, $350 
(up) Ist Class. $225 (up) Tourist. 
One way, water, $250 (up) Ist 

, Class. $125 (up) Tourist. 


Apply No.1 Broadway, New York, 
460 Markel Street, San Franciaco, 
our offices elaewhere, er authorized 
8. S. or R.R. agen. 





NTERNATION 


fanama facific fine 





| Alaska! Here is @ vacation trip unlike any 





For a wonderful change this season ... see 


you have ever taken ... surpassing in inter- 
est, thrills and delightful travel” any you 
have ever enjoyed ... romantic Indians, 
curious Totems, picturesque cities, unparal- 
leled beauty! You have choice of several] 
unordinary tours... here are just two : 


SOUTHERN ALASKA SUMMERLAN 
9 or 12 days of glorious adventuring. 2,35 
miles of delightful voyaging on placid in 
cities “Completes Inciading? bert mal 
je ncludin er an 
meals — $100 from Seattle. 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA 
19 days of glocious adventuring. 4,000 miles 
of delightful voyaging, as far north as his- 
toric Kodiak, with calls at nine quaint! 


cities. Complete, including berthand meals 
—$188 from Seattle. ’ 


Let us tell you about the unusual vacation 
opportunities. 
Ask your localrailroad 
or tourist agent 
or write: 
E. G. McMICKEN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., 
1522 Railroad Ave.So. 
Seattle, Wash. 











“Vakre Your Carwith you 
and See EUROPE Right. 
make arrangements 
Book outlining the economies conved- 
iences assured by our careful planning. EUROPEAN AUTO 
TRAVEL BUREAU. 173W Newbury Street, Boot Mass. 
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SCENIC ROUTE EUROPE 





James Boring’s 2“ Annual | oy Zn 
NORTH C } ects", ITALIANA 
sl oe ioe = ‘= TURISMO, Inc. 


545 FIFTH AVE..NEW YORKNY 



































sea at once. 





y . 3 SUMMER TOURS IN EUROPE 
North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, every via CIT 
Scandinavian capital, Gotland and 85 CIT OFFICES and hundreds of CIT agents 
Paes . . all over Europe co-operate in making our 
ape - Rates include shore tripsand . tours more jaune and less equates 
f tickets. hip We specialize in European Toure 
te 480, One management as COMET US ROW 


a by American cruise specia ists. about steamships, railroads, airplanes, motor 


































Independent Tours to = 
AND Me - P 
June 29 to Iceland, Midnig ITAL Mes. EUROPE Peek akin, Bape tian tae 
















Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 
WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every. 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large varicty of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings ang 
their high standing. 

Our depart t deniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 


Remember—small copy is Big in Where-To-Go 


For space and rates please write direct to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S, 
income tax payers on $5,000 and over, 








































ALSO Siw ANNUAL MEDITER- coaches, private motors, hotels. CRUISES-TOU RS 
RANEAN 
























CRUISE, PEB.15,1990 Travel Better — Spend Less 
Inquire of your local agent or 

















ae 
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vei oe 


their invitations to people who cannot accept. 









730 Fifth Avenue - New York Our forms close the first day of each month. c= 4 Say intanseeeet. 
e ask for May copy as early as possible. : 












Europe 50 days $355 


a Our advertisers waste no money in presentin Pree Book of 200 Tours 


AISA UNC RL EV ARS :AY OM ee) Where To-Go Travel influence ts world wide. MAW OO A) Mae OL OFC MEE bite 


Boaton 


EU 


All Expenses. Seven Cou: 
Ask for booklet we 
a Mentor Tours Co., Dept. 811, 
310 So. Michigan, Chicago, 























Major Frederick Russell Burnham, D.S. O. 











known. 








$2.50 





DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., INC. 














SCOUTING ON TWO CONTINENTS 


One of the greatest adventurers the world has known; the honored friend of Lord Roberts, Cecil Rhodes, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Dr. Jamieson, his scouting lore acquired in wars with the Apaches astounded the 
hardened African campaigners in the Boer War. His name is everywhere held in honor, his story is 


Garden City, N. Y. 























oD udge hotels 


by what you get 


The Statlers invite your scrutiny and com- 
parison of the values they offer: 

EQUIPMENT: Every room has radio recep- 
tion, its own private bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head reading lamp, and the other 
characteristic Statler conveniences — includ- 


























ing a morning paper under the door. 


, SERVICE: Statler service is rendered by 
trained employees, working under the most 











liberal policies of ‘‘guest-pleasing” known. 
RATES: More than 82% of the Statler rooms 
are $5 per day or less, for single occupancy. 

















Fixed rates are posted in every Statler room. 


—™ organization of 
there are Statlers in 
BOSTON -- BUFFALO -- CLEVELAND 


DETROIT -- ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


HOTELS STATLER 





















































IN THE IMPERIAL 
SHADOW 


Mirza Mahmoud Khan Saghaphi 


The court of the mad Shah of Persia 
resplendent with a magnificence un- 
rivaled since the days of Cyrus the 
Great was the scene of strange and 
unusual occurrences while this eccen- 
tric monarch ruled and a nation in- 
dulged his whims. Saghaphi, a part of 
this fearful household as page to the 
Shah, tells of his life with felicity 
and charm. 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN 


$3.50 
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QNNOdDAOCV JHL 


Our present modern life wouldn’t be so 


vibrantly brilliant without the background of Europe. 
European art and culture make the woof of its sophis- 
ticated fabric. And it’s just as essential in the back- 
ground of a private life. When you go, travel cor- 
rectly—on either a White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. That is a fitting entree—mingling 
with men and women of the world—people you en- 
joy knowing. Being identified with their social and 


sports life on board is fascinating in itself. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


NO. 1 BROADWAY, N. Y., OUR OFFICES ELSEWHERE OR AUTHORIZED AGENTS 
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The Cabin Way 


to Europe... 
Ly the largest cabin fleet 


Pleasure travel, once the privilege of the very rich, is 
now well within the means of every reasonable budget. 






























Seventeen Cunarders ... the largest cabin fleet afloat 
... provide fast and frequent sailings to Europe. Great 
modern ships, generous in every detail of service and 
attention . . . conservative in price. Three sailings a 
week from New York, Boston or Montreal. 




















Bright, cheerful, modern and very comfortable Tourist 
Third Cabin accommodations on all these ships. 


Your trip will be exceptionally delightful if you sail 
before the rush season begins in mid-May or after it 
is over in late July. There is more charm, more real 
enjoyment both afloat and ashore at those times. 
Rates: Cabin $145 up; Tourist Third Cabin $102.50 up. 





























CUNARD 
LINE 





See Your Local Agent 








THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 

















Date 


May 
ay 


May 

ay 
May 
May 


ay 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 


Jun. 
Jun. 
Jun. 
Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 
Jun. 


Jun. 
Jun. 


Jun. 
Jun. 


Jun. 


a 
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Ship and Line 


Arabic—Red Star 
Minnewaska— 

Atlantic Transport 
Patria—Fabre 
Reliance— 

Hamburg-American 
Tuscania—Cunard 
Berengaria—Cunard 
Paris—French 
President Roosevelt— 

United States 
Presidente Wilson— 

Cosulich 
Thuringia— 

amburg-American 
Karlsruhe— 

North German Lloyd 
Byron—National Steam 

Navigation 
Hellig Olav— 

Scandinavian-American 
Gripsholm— 

Swedish American 

t. Louis— 

Hamburg-American 
Roma—Navigazione 

Generale Italiana 
New Amsterdam— 

Holland America 
Scythia—Cunard 

ransylvania—Cunard 
Adriatic—White Star 
Lapland—Red Star 
Minnesota— 

Atlantic Transport 
Olympic—White Star 
Colum bus— 

North German Lloyd 
Albert Ballin— 

North German Lloyd 
Asia—Fabre 
Saturnia—Cosulich 
George Washington— 

United States 
Mauretania—Cunard 
Rochambeau—French 
Stuttgart— 

North German Lloyd 
Caronia—Cunard 
Oscar II— 

Scandinavian-American 
Leviathan— 

United States 
New York— 

Hamburg-American 
Conte Grande— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 

eendam— 

Holland America 
France—French 
Samaria—Cunard 
California—Cunard 
Cedric—White Star 
Pennland—Red Star 
Minnetonka— 

Atlantic Transport 
Homeric—White Star 

anuel Arnus— 

Spanish Royal Mail 
Reliance— 

Ham burg-American 
Drottningholm— 

Swedish American 
Alfonso XIII— 

Spanish Royal Mail 
America—United States 
Aquitania—Cunard 
Lancastria—Cunard 
Dresden— 

North German Lloyd 
Cleveland— 

Hamburg-American 
Carinthia—Cunard 
Frederik VIII— 

Scandinavian-American 
Stavangerfjord— 
orwegian America 
Deutschland— 

Hamburg-American 
Augustus—Navigazione 

Generale Italiana 
Statendam— 

olland America 
Ile de France—French 
Caledonia—Cunard 
Franconia—Cunard 
Belgenland—Red Star 
Minnekahda— 

Atlantic Transport 
Majestic—White Star 
Baltic—White Star 

erlin— 

North German Lloyd 
President Harding— 

United States 
Berengaria—Cunard 
Muenchen— 

North German Lloyd 
De Grasse—Frenc! 
Olympic—White Star 
Carmania—Cunard 
Celtic—White Star 
Milwaukee— 

Hamburg-American 
Kungsholm— 

Swedish American 


Vulcania—Cosulich 


(Continued from Page 164) 


To 


Antwerp 
London 


Marseilles 
Hamburg 
London 
Southampton 
avre 
Bremen 
Trieste 
Hamburg 
Bremen 
Pirzeus 
Copenhagen 
Gothenburg 
Hamburg 
Genoa 
Rotterdam 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 


London 
Southampton 


Bremen 


Hamburg 
Marseilles 
Trieste 


Bremen 
Southampton 
Havre 


Bremen 


London 
Copenhagen 
Southampton 
Hamburg 
Genoa 


Rotterdam 
avre 
Liverpool 
Slasgow 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 


London 
Southampton 


Barcelona 
Hamburg 
Gothenburg 
ewe 


Southampton 
Helsingfors 


Bremen 


Hamburg 
London 


Copenhagen 
Oslo 
Hamburg 
Genoa 


Rotterdam 
Tavre 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
ntwerp 


London 
Southampton 
Liverpool 


Bremen 


Bremen 
Southampton 


Bremen 
Havre 
Southampton 
ndon 
Liverpool 


Hamburg 


Gothenburg 
rieste 


( Continued on Page 172) 
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che the Yale. ot Out—its ol all Summe: in AXWAW 


WHAT a summer’s vacation it will be—to live for a 
few weeks where the water is a place to p/ay and not 


just a way to cool off! Where the air is almost as 
cool as the smooth green breakers that slide and 
rustle on the coral sands! 

Here are long curving beaches sparkling with 
holiday color and gayety—tiny beaches, too, where 
you can drowse all day in the shade of a coco palm. 

Bronze-skinned Hawaiians will 
teach you how to balance on speed- 
ing surfboards. Native outrigger 
canoes ride the breakers at tobog- 
gan-speed. There’s a thrill even in 
watching them from the J/anai of 
your beach hotel. 

Golf courses everywhere. 
Motoring, sightseeing, game- 
fishing, cruising among the 
fairy islands of Oahu, Kauai, 


Hawaii and Maui. Hisaiien ( 


The 





LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern route on Lassco luxury 
liners and popular cabin cruisers. De luxe accommodations; also economy tours 
on all-expense tickets. Ask at any authorized travel agency or at Los Angeles 
Steamship Company offices: 730 South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 609 Thomas 
Bldg., Dallas; 685 Market Street, San Francisco; 119 West Ocean Avenue, 
Long Beach, Calif.; 217 East Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 


>. 


HAWAII 


ORLD’S 
und Me 
Pi "7 and, 


e gees 


music and dancing, strangely beautiful. Volcanic 
marvels in Hawaii U. S. National Park, where 
giant tree ferns line the motor road to Kilauea’s 
mammoth steaming crater. 

Fast trains and steamers bring Hawaii near enough 
for less than a month’s vacation. The trip is only 
2,000 miles (four to six days’ delightful voyage) 
rat the Pacific Coast, and all-inclusive tours range 
upws ard from $ $300 for three weeks, 
to $400 and $500, including steam- 
ers, hotels and sightseeing, for a 
month’s trip. De luxe accommo- 
dations, also, equal to those of 
Europe’s most renowned resorts. 

Ask your local railroad or 
travel agent. He can book you 

. direct from home, via San 

at “ "~ Francisco, Los Angeles, Se- 
attle or Vancouver. No pass- 


ports — Hawaii is U.S.A. 





MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over smooth seas on fast de 
luxe liners; also popular one-class steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious 
fun. Attractive all-expense Island tours. Regular sailings from Seattle and Port- 
land, Ore. See your travel agency or Matson Line: 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco; §35 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 140 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; 1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 723 Seventh Street, Los Angeles; 1319 
Fourth Avenue, Seattle; 27 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


P. 0. BOX 3615, SAN FRANCISCO—P. 0. BOX 375, LOS ANGELES—P. 0. BOX 2120, HONOLULU, HAWAII. 
Please send me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of “Tourfax”’ travel guide. 





Street & No City. 
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Hheara of Seville? Shut your eyes a minute...Imagine...See...the map of 
the world come alive...a market place that was old before Christ was 
born...streets that sprawl lazily in the sun. An ox cart draws its bur- 
den of luscious grapes. Across the way an old story teller holds you 
spellbound for long minutes...with tales of Spain’s ancient great- 
ness. You pause at this corner and find a restaurant where they 
serve food of a delicacy and strangeness beyond your bravest 
dreams, and drinks like the nectar. +- + + There are women 
with eyes that glow in the light like flowers of mystery... 
there is music, of Granados, Albeniz...and the rhythm 
of the Seguidilla...and castanets. + +- + Above all this 
the great Ibero-American Exposition of arts, sci< 
ence, industry... with contributions from Spain, all 
the Spanish Americas, Portugal, Brazil and the 
United States. You don’t read advertisements 
in Seville. You listen, you absorb, you en= 
joy. Aren’t you going...don’t you want to 
go? Plan NOW if you’re EVER going. 


+ + + Details from any tourist agency. 
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Ship and Line 


Hamburg— 

Hamburg: American 
Volendam— 

Holland American 
Paris—Frenc 
Cameronia—Cunard 
Laconia—Cunard 
Albertic—White Star 
Arabic—Red Star 
Minnewaska— 

Atlantic Transport 
Republic—United States 
Antonio Lopez— 

Spanish Royal Mail 

lum bus— 

North German Lloyd 
Resolute— 

Hamburg. American 
Mauretania—Cunard 
Leviathan— 

United States 
United States— 

Suuullnanien-fenecican 
France—Frenc 
Luetzow— 

North German Lloyd 
Westphalia— 

Hamburg-American 
Tuscania—Cunar 
Edison—National Steam 

Navigation 
Conte Biancamano— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
Hamburg— 

Hamburg-American 
Rotterdam— 

Holland America 
Scythia—Cunard 
Lapland—Red Star 
Minnesota— 

Atlantic Transport 
Homeric—White Star 
Adriatic—White Star 
Albert Ballin— 

amburg-American 
President Roosevelt— 

United States 
Bergensfjord— 

Norwegian America 
La Bourdonnais—French 
Karlsruhe— 

North German Lloyd 
Alesia—Fabre 
Resolute— 

Hamburg-American 
Roussillon—French 
Aquitania—Cunard 
George Washington— 

United States 
Gripsholm— 

Swedish American 
Stuttgart— 

North German Lloyd 
Marques de Camillas— 
Spanish Royal Mail 
Rochambeau—French 
Ile de France—French 
Caronia—Cunard 

Albert Ballin— 

Hamburg-American 

Hellig Olav— 
andinavian-American 
Roma—Naviagazione 

Generale Italiana 
New Amsterdam— 

Holland America 

maria—Cunard 
Transylvania—Cunard 
Cedric—White Star 
Pennland—Red Star 
Minnetonka— 

Atlantic Transport 
Majestic—White Star 
St. Louis— 

Hamburg-American 
Cristobal Colon— 

panish Royal Mail 
America—United States 
pesenaprin —Conged 
turnia—Cosulich 
Drottningholm— 

Swedish American 
Paris—French 
Dresden— 

North German Lloyd 
Thuringia— 

amburg American 
Berlin— 

North German Lloyd 
Olympic—White Star 
Presidente Wilson— 

Cosulich 
Baltic—White Star 

car II— 

Scandinavian American 
Leviathan— 

United States 
New York— 

Hamburg American 
Conte Grande— 

Lloyd Sabaudo 
Statendam— 

olland America 
Mauretania—Cunard 
Caledonia—Cunard 
Belgenland—Red Star 
Minnekahda— 
Atlantic Transport 


To 


Hamburg 


Rotterdam 
avre 
Glasgow 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 


London 


Bremen 
Barcelona 
Bremen 


Hamburg 
Southz ampton 


Southampton 


Copenhagen 
avre 


Bremen 


Hamburg 
London 


Pirzus 
Genoa 
Hamburg 


Rotterdam 
Liverpool 
Antwerp 


London 
Southampton 
Liverpool 


Hamburg 
Bremen 


Oslo 
Bordeaux 


Bremen 


Marseilles 


Hamburg 
Bordeaux 
Southampton 


Bremen 
Gothenburg 
Bremen 
Barcelona 
Havre 

avre 
London 
Hamburg 
Copenhagen 
Genoa 
Amsterdam 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 

averpoc | 


Antwerp 


London 
Southampton 


Hamburg 
Bilbao 
Bremen 
Southampton 
Trieste 


Gothenburg 
avre 


Bremen 
Hamburg 


Bremen 


Southamptor 


Trieste 
Liverpool 


Copenhagen 
Southampton 
Hamburg 
Genoa 
Rotterdam 
Southampton 
Glasgow 
Antwerp 


London 
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RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


NORTH CAPE 
CRUISES 


@,Two summer cruises over a Raymond- 
Whitcomb route— devised and developed 
by Raymond-Whitcomb—to Iceland, the 
North Cape, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. They are more complete this year 
than ever before, with visits to a dozen 
Norwegian Fjords, Trondhjem and Ber- 
gen, all four Scandinavian capitals, ruined 
Visby, Helsingfors in Finland and Reval 
in Esthonia, and an optional side trip to 
Leningrad and Moscow. They are equally 
suited fora complete holiday voyage (five 
weeks from NewYork to Southampton) or 
an unusual prelude to European travel—for 
the rates provide for return at any time. 


@, Two identical cruises on sister ships. . . 
Sailing June 26 on the S. S. “Carinthia,” 
and on June 29 on the S. S. “Franconia.” 


S 
ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


@,On the S.S. “Columbus” — the largest, most 
luxurious and fastest liner ever to sail around the 
world. A comprehensive World Cruise in three 
and one-half months — half a month shorter 
in the time spent at sea than any other cruise 
to sail round the world. Sailing January 21, 1930. 


Send for Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise Booklets 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue: 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 West Fifth St.; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 


Agents in the principal cities 





RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


OURS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


@.For thirty-five years the Raymond- 
Whitcomb Tours have been the pattern 
for all escorted Tours in Europe . . . This 
Spring and Summer their program is richer 
than ever before. They cover all Europe 
with tours of varied length and many 
routes and departure dates to suit all trav- 
elers. In standards they range from elabo- 
rate tours that travel extensively by private 
automobiles to simpler tours at low prices. 


@,The Raymond-Whitcomb Individual 
Travel Service will plan individual trips 
(that is, trips without escort) to meet in- 
dividual desires in route, programs, and 
hotels. Raymond-Whitcomb will secure 
all railroad and steamship tickets, reserve 
rooms at hotels, engage automobiles, and 
attend to all the other necessary details. 


S 


LAND CRUISES IN AMERICA 


@, Special trains built for Raymond-Whitcomb 
that are unequalled in comfort. Special routes 
through the West. @, Round trips of unequalled 
completeness to California, Alaska, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, North Rim of Grand Canyon, Colorado, 
the Canadian Rockies and the National Parks. 


Send for Raymond-Whitcomb Travel Booklets 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Avenue; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 West Fifth St.; San Francesco, 230 Post St. 


Agents in the principal cities 
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You will meet real 
Indians in their 
pueblos and see pre- 
historic cliff dwelli 
when you take 


Indian-detour 


on your Santa Fe way to or 
from California -- 


HERE are none of the petty worries of a 

motor trip. Hotel accommodations with 
private bath; meals whether in town or at 
picturesque ranch or rest house—courier 
service; all these details are cared for by the 
expert Santa Fe-Harvey Company manage- 
ment and included in the all-expense rates 
of $40.00 each person for the two-day Puye 
Detour and of $57.50 each person for the 
three-day Taos-Puyé Detour. 












ss seeeeee= beef 
: W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 950-A Railway Exchange, Chicago __ £ 
: Please send me picture folder about the “Indian Detour” and ‘“‘Harveycar Motor Cruises. 

















Industrial Research Bureau 


Much valuable information is available to business men who wish to use it in select- 
ing locations for factories, warehouses, or branch offices. This Bureau will gladly 
arrange to have you supplied with literature. There is no charge for this service. 
Please use your business stationery and state which of the following localities 
interests you: 


New England North Atlantic Seaboard Inland Middle Atlantic States 
Virginia and the Carolinas South Atlantic Seaboard Inland South 
Gulf Ports Middle West Southwest 
Pacific Coast States Inland Canada Canadian Maritime Provinces 
South Africa 
These suggestions (or your own special needs) may serve to shape your inquiry: 
Labor Transportation facilities 


Rail Ocean Inland waterways Great Lakes Airways 
Raw materials at hand—lumber coal iron cotton miscellaneous 


Power—electric coal natural gas Taxes Climate 
Address: INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
244 Madison Ave. THE WORLD’S WORK New York, N. Y. 














Gemito 


(Continued from Page 71) 


for exquisite detail and small but per- 
fect craftsmanship. The technique he 
had learned of Fortuny became in his 
hands even more precise and delicate, 

His inclination for hero worship, al- 
ready exercised in his relations with the 
dead Spaniard, became at once revived, 
In the magnificent studio in the Rue des 
Blancs-Manteaux, among the _bric-a- 
brac and costly stuffs, the satins and 
velvets with which Meissonier liked to 
drape his models, Gemito became at 
once a familiar visitor. He would marvel 
for hours in absolute, somewhat in- 
fantine delight at Meissonier’s infinite 
details, worked out in miniature upon 
his canvases. It gave him the greatest 
satisfaction to find upon the uniform of a 
dying Zouave every button in place, 
every buckle adjusted. Everything, in 
fact, as it should be. Even to-day that is 
Gemito’s conception of art. 

He made a statuette of Meissonier 
standing, palette in hand, observing his 
work. It was successful and is well 
known, though those who saw it twenty 
years ago thought its sculptor dead for 
forty years. Meissonier approved of it 
and pointed out to most of Paris that 
the young I talian’s talent was more than 
distinguished. Gemito became the sculp- 
tor of the day. He was courted, flattered, 
and emulated. And in the Salon of 1885 
he was formally congratulated by the 
judges for a work that placed him 
finally in the front rank of the sculptors 
of the period. J/ Pescatore, a gamin 
such as Gemito had himself once been, 
received immediate acclamation. Meis- 
sonier wished to buy it and offered a 
large sum; but Gemito, mindful of 
Italy, refused to sell it in France. It is 
now in the Bargello, in Florence, with the 
works of Michelangelo and Donatello. 

At thirty-three Gemito was at the 
pinnacle of his success. In 1885 all 
artists knew of him. A year later friends 
heard that he was dead. In a fashion, 
he was worse off than that. Suddenly, 
and apparently in the flood tide of his 
powers, he disappeared. He was well 
named Vicissitude. 

For after his Paris triumph he re- 
turned to Rome, where he took a com- 
fortable studio. One day he was 
summoned into the royal presence and 
was congratulated by King Humbert 
and Queen Margherita upon his suc- 
cess—his victory as an Italian sculptor. 
Their Majesties, hearing that he was 
also a master worker in silver, wished 
him to design a silver service for the 
royal table. He was to have a free hand, 
ample means, every assistance, and the 
honor of serving their Majesties. Gemito 
left the presence as if on wings. 

He worked for months upon a wax 
model of his subject, calling it the 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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AN through eee 1s cheaper 
than a vacation at home. No 


matter how limited your budget, it will 
see you through in Germany. Your 
visa Is free. Railroad and hotel rates 
are very reasonable. And then—all 
the superb beauty of the (Serman 
landscape, the glory of the Bavarian 
Alps, the lomance of the Rhine, the 
charms of Black Forest, Harz Moun- 
tains and Thuringia’s fabled hills — 


| all the priceless treasures of Act in 





magniticent castles and museums, all 


. the wonders of architecture embodied 
a. Se in Cathedrals, Palaces, Patrician 
GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE Mansions, great monuments of his- 
eo . oe ee tory — Alll this is yours, free of charge 


as Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful Germany 838 oe - a were trifle! Enjoy t! Make 
Bice your next vacation trip to (ermany! 


COO OOO OOOO SESE ESE HEHEHE EEE EEEETES OEE EEE EHESEE TEESE EOEOESOOES 
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Temple Kyoto, Japan, dating back to 8th Century 


See KYOTO 


—Regal City of the Enthronement 


Visit Kyoto! Until 1868 Japan’s capital for one thousand years, 
and recent scene of the dazzling ceremonies that enthroned 
Japan’s 124th imperial sovereign. See the ancient Nijo palace... 
the palace gardens laid out 300 years ago. Every comfort pro= 
vided in American plan hotels. 

From Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, the magnificent 
vessels of the N. Y. K. depart for the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Fortunate the traveler who crosses the Pacific on these 22,000 
ton Oriental liners! The service is daintily Japanese. The cuisine, 
of highest European excellence, with chefs specially trained in 
the best hotels of America and the Continent. 


Roguier |e every other Wednesday from San Francisco, 


$230-$300 up. Every other Friday from Los Angeles, $240-$300 


up. Fortnightly from Seattle, direct to the Orient $195 up. 
Round-the-World in either direction with privilege of stop- 
over at more ports of call than by any other route. $875.26 
up, including rail fare to and from your home. 


Around-the-Pacific Tours with privilege to start from any 
point on route. Rates trom $852.40 up. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive litera- 
ture, write Dept. 4 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK, 10 Bridge St. SAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market St, 


CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe St SEATTLE, 1404 4th Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 605 So. Grand Ave 
Or any local R. R. or S. S. Agent 
































Not since Thoreau 
has there been such a Nature book as 


THE OUTERMOST HOUSE 
by HENRY BESTON 


For one whole year one man watched Nature 
moving through the seasons on the great beach 
of Cape Cod, and here understandingly chronicles 
the land and sea and their creatures. 


Illustrated $3.00 Doubleday Doran 

















(Continued from Page 174) 
“Triumph of Tavola” in commemora- 
tion of a victory for Italian arms. On it 
he exercised every ability at his com. 
mand: exquisite handling of detail, 
precision, and delicacy of modeling, 
His friends applauded it, and he sub- 
mitted it to their Majesties. They 
approved it, but in the interim they had 
lost something of their interest in Ge- 
mito. At first hurt, then profoundly 
shocked, he asked if he should proceed, 
He was told he might proceed if he liked. 
So he requested funds for the purchase 
of the necessary metal. They were not 
forthcoming. 

Thinking that by some oversight his 
request had not been communicated to 
the right authorities, Gemito came daily 
to the palace. And still the funds did 
not appear. A month passed, then two, 
then half a dozen. Gemito could do no 
work. He was obsessed by the wax 
model lying in his studio. He grew 
poor and pawned the plate that he had 
acquired in Paris in the days of his 
prosperity. Like all successful men, he 
had enemies, and these now set about 
ruining him. They accused him of 
stealing the ideas of others and cried 
down his credit with the dealers. Every 
day he went to the palace and asked 
humbly if he might not that day receive 
his promised funds. Finally he was 
told that he need not come again. Their 
Majesties had decided to defer the proj- 
ect. 

Gemito failed to understand. He had 
failed, rather, to make himself under- 
stood. He wished the funds due to him 
to complete their Majesties’ table 
service. He was Gemito the sculptor. 

He was not admitted to the palace. 
For a time he stood in the street trem- 
bling with bewilderment. Then he went 
away, shuffling like an old man, while 
the carabinieri looked at him with 
compassion from their boxes and tapped 
their foreheads. “ F pazzo,” they said, 
“ pazzol pazzol”’ 

And he was, indeed, mad. 

He was not again seen in Rome in the 


nineteenth century. He became so 


violent at his studio that the woman 


| who shared his life became terrified for 


her own. Gemito saw in her the thief of 
his funds. He crawled about his rooms 
searching for the place where she had 
hidden them. In a moment of terrible 
lucidity he smashed his model of the 
“Triumph of Tavola,” crying out that 
it had destroyed his life. And one day 
the police took him away, and he joined 
other lunatics, who played at being 
Julius Cesar or John the Baptist. 

He was for a year in this sinister 
asylum, typical of so many places forty 
years ago. Then he was taken to Naples 
and for twenty years was cared for by 
his daughter and her mother; a mac 
man who had become old in a day, while 
contemporaries wondered what had 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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(Crossing Great Salt Lake is but one 


APRIL 


a 


of many scenic adventures along 
Overland Route to California 


FIFTEEN miles west of Ogden 
you actually “go to sea by rail” 
—over Southern Pacific’s fa- 
mous “cut-off ”’across the mighty 
Great Salt Lake. 

For nearly 103 miles your “San 
Francisco Overland Limited” 
skims over this remarkable man- 

















by Southern Pacific trains. De- 
scending via American River 
Canyon—you view another spot 
of historic interest and breath- 
taking alpine beauty. 








The comfortable club-car is a far cry from buliock wagons which 
once slowly creaked westward around the shores of thisvast lake. 





made pathway. The Wasatch 
Mountains of Utah rim this vast dead 
sea. The beauty of the great open 
spaces, the silence of the desert, the 
wheel of seagulls far from theirnative 
oceans, the strange play of sunsets, 
make the passage of Great Salt Lake 
one of the memorable events of your 
journey. 


Near Promontory Point,where your 
Overland first reaches the western 
side of Great Salt Lake, frontier his- 
tory has been made. Here,on May 
10, 1869,the eastward—and west- 
ward—pushing lines of America’s 
first transcontinental railroad met 
and linked the nation with a golden 
spike. That forever ended the day 
of the “covered wagon.” The work 


of intrepid pioneers was finished. 

After you leave Great Salt Lake you 
speed across Nevada’s wide plains, 
where snow-capped mountain ranges 
backaway to half-hidein purple shad- 
ows or boldly, in bright relief, return 
the yellows and reds of the sun. Then 
across the Sierra’s summit and past 
Donner Lake;—Tahoe, where now 
you can go right to the lake’s shore 


s*. 
Ryne? 


4, 
al TTT TT 
PAC... §.S. 








In a few hours you will be in 
Sacramento, the capital of Cali- 
fornia. It willbe worth yourwhile 
to tarry there and see Sutter’s 
Fort, now a museum, with many of 
its frontier relics still intact. Oak- 
land and San Francisco are but three 
hours beyond. 


By means of its four routes to Cali- 
fornia, all of which follow pioneer 
pathways you can see the utmost of 
the historicWest. Go one way,return 
another, and see the whole Pacific 
Coast.Stopoveranywhere.OnlySouth- 

ern Pacific offers choice of four 

routes. Only Southern Pacific pro- 
vides twe/vetrains daily to California. 

Please send yournameand address 
to E. W. Clapp, 310 S. Michigan 

Blvd., Chicago, for copy of free 

illustrated travel booklet: ‘‘How 

Best to See the Pacific Coast’’. 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Sunset Route—Sunset Limited”. Gotpen STATE Route—* Golden State Limited” 
Overtanp Route—“San Francisco Overland Limited”. Suasta Route—*“ The Cascade” 
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THE NEW GiANT TWIN FLIERS 






















































































These two new cities of the sea are a look into 
the future. Their speed, size and beauty anti- 
cipate the tastes of the next two generations. 
Already they have received an official rating 
higher than any other liners in the world! And 
on them after theatre you may dine and dance 
till dawn in smart cafes on moonlit decks ter- 
raced above the midnight silence of the resi- 
dential sections. Or shop alongthe continental 
promenades. Ortry the swimming pools, gym- 
nasiums, bowling alleys, shooting galleries... 
playtennis, golf, or whatever, on sundrenched 
acres of out-of-doors. Or... but five days will 
already seem far to few. 


NORTH GERMAN 






















































































PITTSBURGH * BALTIMORE: SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANG 




















57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: CHICAGO « BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND - DETROIT 


GALVESTON SEATTLE: OR YOUR LOCAL AGENT 


BREMEN 


AND 


EUROPA 


FIVE DAYS 


TO ENGLAND - FRANCE 
6 DAYS TO BREMEN 


* * * ¥* * * 


First sailing from New York 
July 27. Cross speedily de 
luxe by Lloyd Express‘or tra- 
vel more leisurely at lower 
rates by Lloyd cabin class. 
BREMEN* EUROPA*COLUMBUS 
BERLIN - DRESDEN - MUENCHEN 
STUTTGART - KARLSRUHE 


* * * ¥* ¥* * 


To insure your reservations 
for the Summer and Fall sail- 
ings, Book Now!... Write for 
our Brochure P-9. 


LLOYD 


ELES: ATLANTA: NEW ORLEANS 














































































































Want to buya 


For the asking we will gladly fur- 
nish you with the name of a thor- 
oughly reliable Kennel breeding 
the particular type of dog you wish 
to purchase. Be assured of honesty 
and fair dealing, for dog buying, 
like horse trading, is tricky for the 
novice unless he gets expert guid- 
ance. For full particulars apply— 


Manager Kennel Directory, 


WORLD’S WORK 
244 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 














(Continued from Page 176) 
become of him and continued to admire 
his works. 

So were spent the years that should 
have been the best of Gemito’s life. [t 
was not until the marriage of his 
daughter Giuseppina with a young 
American, in 1909, that the shadow cast 
by lunacy upon his brain commenced to 
lift. He worked once more, finished the 
admirable J/ Pescatore, which was 
bought by Queen Margherita in partial 
expiation of her unwitting cruelty of 
almost a quarter of a century before, 
and exhibited a number of now famous 
bronzes in the studio of Angelo del 
Nero. People became aware of the 
existence of a great artist, and though 
his own generation was fast disappearing 
a younger one arose to acclaim him. 
The Duchess of Aosta called on him, 
heard his story, and interested herself 
in his behalf. 

This time their Majesties did not 
ignore Gemito when he visited them. 
King Victor Emmanuel and his Queen 
did everything in their power to rec- 
ompense him for what he had suffered. 
Rudulph Evans, thedistinguished Ameri- 
can sculptor, was in Rome with him 
when the King placed at his disposal 
the two top stories of the ancient 
Castello Sant’Angelo, the fortress tomb 
of the Emperor Hadrian. Gemito, for 
so long the mad resident of a garret, 
opened the massive door of the vast 
studio which had once served to im- 
prison Cellini, and said with a gesture 
almost in itself worthy of an emperor, 
“ Maintenant Gemito est chez soil” 

For a time he was in his own home. 


‘But an impression made upon a mind 


already bruised by memories of guards 
and bolted doors became too much for 
him. The sight of the soldiers who ad- 
mitted him when he returned to his 
studio from his daily walk worried him. 
He became gloomy, and not even the 
King and Queen, who received him as 
the favorite of the royal household, 
could cheer him. He cherished a passion 
for Naples. It was so sunny. Passing the 
monument to Italy’s unknown soldier, 
he could salute monumental art as 
though he were a soldier before his 
general, but that too preyed upon his 
mind. He preferred his own genre, the 
genre of his old friend Meissonier, the 
genre bien soigné. And there was so 
much monumental art in Rome. One 
day three years ago he went to see his 
friend the King. 

He was depressed at the thought o! 
what he wished to say. His loyalty to 
the House of Savoy was flawless, his 
gratitude to their Majesties unending. 
But Naples called him. it was so sunny 
Would his Majesty understand? 

So the King sent him home to Naples, 
and the Neapolitans, who had been 
jealous of Rome for monopolizing their 
maestro, gave him a warm welcome. 


(Continued on Page 180) 
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What would 


greatest 


1929...1930 
WINTER 


CRUISES 


O you know that there is a 
D single travel system...with 
its own offices in 35 Asiatic ports, 
52 European cities...with regular 
routes covering two-thirds of the 
globe...with connecting systems 
such as State Railways of India... 
with cruise experience covering 
500,000 miles? 

What cruises would such a 
system plan? Canadian Pacific 
presents for 1929-30: 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
More than ever, the great world 
experience. Three added ports. 
Five outstanding events. “The 
epochs of Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
India, China. Empress of Austra- 
lia, 21,850 gross tons. From New 
York, Dec.2, 137days. From$2000. 


SOUTH AMERICA-AFRICA 
The world in its most startling 
contrasts. West Indies...South 
America...South Africa...Interior 
Africa...lastofthe vast wilderness 
...East Africa... Egypt...the Medi- 
terranean. From New York, Jan. 
21, by Duchess of Atholl, 20,000 
gross tons. 104 days. $1500 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Two cruises, 73 days each. Em- 
press of Scotland (Feb. 3). Em- 
press of France (Feb. 13). Both 
from New York. As low as $900. 
The alluring details are in 
booklets. If you have a good 
travel agent, ask him. Also the 
Canadian Pacific: 344 Madison 
Ave., New York ... 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago ... 201 St. James 
St., Montreal... and 30 other 
cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 








The expectations of a European vacation are fully realized 
only when the trip is properly planned. Travel is then an 
inspiration ... an education . . . a joyous experience. 


Cook’s make a special feature of Individual Travel. From 
your own ideas— your time available—your budget, they 
develop an itinerary fashioned exactly to fit your needs... or 
from your most sketchy ideas create a worthwhile tour. 


Cook’s pre-arranged programs include all types of Group Travel 
with or without escort; from the very highest class of Luxury 
Tour to the economical, yet comfortable Popular Tour... 


With 88 years of experience, 200 offices in Europe alone, — 
close affiliation with Wagons-Lits Co., Cook’s service represents 
the utmost in value and satisfaction. 


Individual Travel. Group Travel. Automobile Tours. Airplane 
Tours. Steamship Tickets by all lines. Cook’s Traveller’s 
Cheques. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO 


701 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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VERY Hamburg-American 

sailing means daysof rest and 
recreation, comfortable and luxu- 
rious surroundings, invigorating 
sea breezes that awaken dormant 
appetites for the delicious Ham- 
burg-American cuisine—in other 
words, “Health”. “Health” is your 
constant companion “Across the 
Atlantic”—a companion that goes 
with you as you leave the ship 
and makes your leave-taking one 
of regret. 


—PLEASURE CRUISES=— 


CYT0 ‘Northern 


Wonderlands 
S.S. RELIANCE 
From New York, June 29— 
36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 


@Anound ntworld 


S.S. RESOLUTE 
Queen of Cruising Steamers 
140 days. Over 38,000 miles. 
From New York Jan: 6, 1930 


Consult our Tourist Dept. 
for Trips Everywhere 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 

39 Broadway, New York 

209 Tr tSt.,B , 177 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, 262 South Broad St., Philadelphia, 

574 Market St.. San Francisco, 438 Citizens 

Nat. Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 812 Olive St., 

St. Louis, 614 St. James St. West, Montreal, 274 

Main St., Winnipeg, Adams Bldg., Edmonton 
or local steamship agents. 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
They salute him when he goes abroad 
and speak of him to all visitors. They 
point out his fine statue of Carlos V in 
the royal palace and tell of his mis- 
fortunes and how for more than twenty 
years he had seen nothing of life but 
misery and the horror of madness. 
And all the time his bronzes were in the 
Bargello and in the catalogues of great 
collections, though he never got a penny 
for them because he was believed to be 
dead and buried in some potter’s field. 

But the honors came a little late. 
Gemito appreciates them and is grateful 
to his country, but he is almost eighty 
years old. In April, 1927, when through 
Signor Fedele, Minister of Public 
Instruction, Mussolini sent him 50,000 
lire the sight of the carabinieri could 
still cause him anxiety. He lives now in a 
world quite unrelated to actuality. 
“Vulcan,” he will say in regard to his 
extraordinary skill as a metal smith 
and caster—for he casts his own 
bronzes—‘“ gave me his address.” One 
feels that Vulcan is more real to him than 
any human being. And besides, man has 
never greatly moved him save in the 
persons of a few friends. He says he is 
humble to God but haughty to man! 
Riches have long been useless to him. 
Once in his Parisian heyday he traveled 
to St. Petersburg to portray the Czar, 
but on completing his work he fled 
unpaid rather than to name a price. 

His long years of privation and illness 
have thrown him back upon himself, so 
that he has built up an eminently pro- 
tective philosophy. He has known 
vicissitude, and it can no longer bully 
him. And he has known occasion for 
lament, but all that is done with. It 
pleases him to be the King’s friend and 
the pensioner of Il Duce, to be called 
maestro by perfect strangers on the 
street, and to acknowledge the salutes 
of constabulary, but he would meet sud- 
den misfortune with perfect resignation. 
Not for nothing does he name himself 
Vicenzo Gemito. 

It seems certain, however, that now 
he will never know anything but honor 
and prosperity. He is Italy’s greatest 
living sculptor, and Italy will not 
again forget him. And he is still at work. 
With his fine shaggy head and beard, 
his broad shoulders and quick sinewy 
hands, he looks as vigorous before a 
model and a stand heaped with clay as 
many -younger men. Exquisite detail, 
precision, delicacy—he still has them all. 
When one looks into his keen blue Celtic 
eyes one is inclined to wonder whether 
his unknown father was not an Irish- 
man, a sailor with a sweetheart in 
Naples. It has been suggested; but never 
to Gemito, who is the ornament of 
Italian art. 


Editor’s Note—As this article goes to 
press we learn that Gemito died of 
pneumonia in Naples on March first. 
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First among all California vacations— 
Yosemite National Park! 


Yo 


On your way, you can see the famed 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, world’s 
oldest living things, where a motor stage 
takes you through the giant Wawona Tree 
shown above. Then on to a towering 
panorama—bold El Capitan, 3600 sheer 
feet of granite, mirrored with regal beauty 
in the Merced River... brooding Half 
Dome, mile-high and famous in old In- 
dian legend ... Glacier Point, scene of 
the awesome nightly firefall .. . and all 
within a day’s ramble more and higher 
waterfalls than in any equal area on earth, 


If time is short, see Yosemite on a 2- 
to 4-day All-Expense Tour, for from $30 
to $76.75 from Merced, California, your 
mainline stopover point. Or spend a 
week—‘in vast Sierra solitudes or Yosem- 
ite’s popular resorts—on the kind of va- 
cation you like best. Swimming—fishing 
—motor tours—horseback riding—trips 
afield with Government nature guides— 
the famous nightly firefall— concerts un- 
der the stars ...a vacation filled with 
diversions alone! 


Accommodations for every travel al- 
lowance include housekeeping cabins, 
High Sierra trail camps, picturesque 
lodges and the colorful Ahwahnee, Cal- 
ifornia’s most distinctive resort hotel. 


Your travel agent can plan the entire 
trip, or write direct for illustrated folders 
to Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yo- 
semite National Park, California. 
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More Than A Quarter 
Century of Service 


Wehave the names of reliable 
breeders of various kinds of 
dogs and will be glad to ad- 
vise any of our readers from 
what Kennel they may pur- 
chase a quality dog of any 
given breed. 


Manager Kennel Directory 
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